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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
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Introduction 


The Idea ofa “Tulip Age": 
A Paradigm and Its Meaning 


...in Ottoman studies, we are very willing to forget that everybody... 
hasan axe to grind, and we are equally reluctant to investigate what kind 
of an axe that might be... 

Suraiya Faroqhi (1991) * 


This book scrutinises the idea ofa "Tulip Age' as a time distinct from other pe- 
riods in Ottoman history. Thus, I will investigate the Turkish literature of the 
Second Constitutional era (1908-18) and the Republican period of one-party 
rule (1925-50), which likely provided the source material at the base ofthe con- 
cept of the "Tulip Age: As the renowned Ottomanist Cemal Kafadar points out, 
one cannot but recognise that certain ideas and notions have been too readily 
're-circulated without scrutiny in many scholarly narratives dealing with Ot- 
toman history. ! Kafadar critically assesses the idea of a 'Süleymanic Golden Age; 
only to conclude that ‘the whole notion of a "golden age" seems alien to the Ot- 
toman intellectual tradition; insinuating that this perception of Ottoman 
history is a kind of historiographical construction.? He likewise mentions a 
‘catchy depiction’ of the 1718-30 era and in talking about this supposed “Tulip 
Period; Kafadar asks whether we are ‘justified in using [the term] un-self- 
consciously as we are doing: ? 

As Kafadar indicates, the existence of a “Tulip Age’ which phrase he attributes 
to the ‘historical imaginations’ of Yahya Kemal Beyatlı and Ahmed Refik 
Altınay, ‘two late Ottoman/early republican authors; * is widely recognised and 
even universally acknowledged. The latter decades of the twentieth century saw 
countless studies and events which declared the “Tulip Age’ to have been the 
point of origin of trends close to the heart of many citizens of the Republic of 
Turkey: modernisation and Westernisation. In particular historians and students 
of Ottoman art and culture appear to regard the Grand Vezirate or sadáret of 
Nevşehirli Damad İbrahim Paşa as the denotatum of the signifier “Tulip Age” 
Such a way of looking at Ottoman history has even entered the general Turkish 
perception of the development of 'Ottoman-Turkish' history. The idea ofa grow- 
ing interaction with the West during the early eighteenth century is of such a 
persuasive nature that, for example, the financial institution Akbank did not hes- 
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itate to link the term "Tulip Age' with its series of concerts and events celebrating 
Johann Sebastian Bach in 1998.5 In a rather ingenious manner, Akbank’s cul- 
tural events' manager insinuated the long-standing connections between Turkish 
culture and European music in a week-long series of orchestral concerts of 
Bach’s works, even calling the whole event Bach, caz ve LALE DEVRI [ Bach, Jazz 
and the Tulip Age”). The events also included a panel discussion on the ‘Ot- 
tomans facing West during the first half of the eighteenth century. © The 
Turkish government does not shy away from propagating the idea of a "Tulip 
Age’ abroad either. In February 2001 the Turkish Embassy in London 
organised an event that saw the academic Talat Halman and the 
stage actress Yıldız Kenter present a lecture in Oxford, introducing Turkish cul- 
ture and history to a wider audience.’ The scope of the event was very wide, but 
the two speakers easily managed to include a detailed appraisal of the "Tulip Age’ 
as the beginning of modern attitudes in Turkey. 

The idea that the reign of Ahmed 111 witnessed a break with Ottoman tradi- 
tion also seems to have taken root in the West, as illustrated by the case of the 
prestigious Encyclopaedia of Islam. Harold Bowen, in his entry on ‘Ahmad ur 
(1960), claims that 'the twelve years ensuing on the peace of Passarovitz [1718- 
30] witnessed a remarkable change of taste in poetry, music and architecture and 
a new inclination to profit by European example” 8 Approximately twenty-five 
years later, Irène Melikoff, in her entry on the ‘Lâle Devri’ in the Encyclopaedia, 
calls the policies of Sultan Ahmed and Damad İbrahim ‘a serious movement to- 
wards a secular society. ? Melikoff's statement appears to be totally anachronis- 
tic, in view of the general historical recognition that the idea of a secular 
society emerged only at the very end of the eighteenth century as a result of the 
impact of the French Revolution and Napoléon’s subsequent promulgation of 
the Code Civil. ? 

One therefore cannot but conclude that the "Tulip Age’ at face value a su- 
perficial and even frivolous notion, has been turned into a paradigm determining 
the way in which a certain phase in Ottoman history is conceptualised. In spite 
of the fact that the eighteenth century has recently received a great deal of critical 
attention from a number of different scholars within different disciplines, such 
as Müge Göcek, Kemal Silay, Tülay Artan, and Virginia Aksan, the paradigm 
ofthe "Tulip Age' remains unchallenged. Selahattin Hilav, writing in the criti- 
cally well-received book series Tiirkiye Tarihi even posits that the ideology of 
Westernism (Bazzcı/ık) predates Islamism (İslamcılık) in a Turkish context, 
pointing to the reign of Ahmed 11 as its initial moment in Ottoman history. ! 

One could lay the responsibility for the deep-seated nature of the “Tulip Age’ 
paradigm in Turkish historical consciousness on Tarık Zafer Tunaya’s endorse- 
ment of the idea of a Westernist “Tulip Age. Tunaya was a renowned and well- 
respected historian of the various political and ideological movements in 
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Turkey. His influential Türkiyenin Siyasi Hayatında Batılılaşma Hareketleri 
(1960) opens by positing the date 1718 as the beginning of Westernist tendencies 
in the Ottoman Empire. 2 He views the period between 1718 and 1826 as the 
era of hesitant and partial transformations following a Western role-model. 
Moreover, Tarık Zafer Tunaya assigns the “Tulip Age” the status of a reform 
movement, on the same level as the military programmes of Selim 111 called the 
Nizam-ı Cedid or ‘New Order’. 5 

On an international level, Bernard Lewis and Niyazi Berkes established the 
“Tulip Age’ as an important turning point in Turkish history. In the first 
instance, the seminal Emergence of Modern Turkey (1961) fulfilled an important 
role in popularising the idea that Damad İbrahim Paşa had been a reformer with 
Westernist tendencies. Lewis, however, does not employ the phrase “Tulip Age’ 
in talking about him. “ Niyazi Berkes, in his equally influential Development of 
Secularism in Turkey (1964), on the other hand, is firm in defining the qualities 
of the reforms undertaken. Berkes declares that '[a] secular trend... was the 
dominant feature of the Tulip Era. 5 In the first half of the 1960s these two au- 
thorities established the boundaries of the common understanding of the par- 
adigm of the "Tulip Age: Ahmet Evin's article “The Tulip Age and Definitions 
of “Westernization” published in 1980, encapsulates the various strands of the 
paradigm. 19 On a superficial level, the phrase focuses on the large-scale culti- 
vation and enjoyment of tulips during Ibrahim Paşa's sadáret, and the Ottoman 
élite’s indulgence in pleasure and enjoyment (zevk ü sefa). 7 This recognition 
of the presence ofa pleasure-minded attitude in early eighteenth-century İstan- 
bulleads champions of the "Tulip Age' to postulate that contemporary European 
modes of architecture and garden layout were introduced as a backdrop for the 
then popular stress on entertainment. Evin, for instance, states that ‘[a]long with 
French architecture, the [F]rench garden also appeared in Turkey” during 
Damad Íbrahim' sadéret. 8 

The champions of the “Tulip Age’ also indicate an attempt at structured West- 
ernisation during the “Tulip Age’ Evin, for example, talks about an ‘interest in 
secular learning’ as being prevalent at the time. ? In particular, the consensus 
seems to be that during the “Tulip Age’ the idea of progress in the form of Eu- 
ropean technology (‘Policies of progress, construction and innovation’), ?? was 
imported into the Ottoman sphere. That in fact, ‘[t]he founding of the Miite- 
ferrika Press was the singular accomplishment of the Tulip Age” 2 Ahmet Evin 
appears to typify a trend of claiming the simultaneous appearance of a pleasure- 
minded attitude in tandem with the introduction of progress. Evin says that the 
protagonists of the “Tulip Age’ (“Damat Ibrahim Paşa and his circle of friends’) 
assumed two ‘conflicting roles’ at the time: ‘as serious and committed leaders and 
as sybaritic dissipators. 2 The paradigm’s various layers of meaning allow that 


in the eyes of the champions of the “Tulip Age; for a brief period in the early eigh- 
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teenth-century (1718-30), Ottomans had started to behave according to Euro- 
pean models. In 1987 Müge Göcek summarises the paradigm of the “Tulip Age’ 
as follows: 


[During the “Tulip Age’] [a] new type of Ottoman emerged, oriented 
toward the West and assimilating Western culture. . . . 

The conservative-progressive tension that gradually eroded the Empire 
at the very end was established. 3 


The implications of the phrase “Tulip Age’ have continued to be accepted a pri- 
ori. Martin Strohmeier, writing in the 1980s in his critical appraisal of Turkish 
historiography on the Seljuks, for instance, is also unable to resist the idea of a 
“Tulip Age? stating that prior to Damad Ibrahim’s sad4re? (‘die Tulpenzeit’), the 
Empire’s population had been isolated from ‘developments’ beyond the Ot- 
toman borders. He then maintains that during the “Tulip Age’ a certain privi- 
leged section of Ottoman society had become subject to outside influences, lead- 
ing to a ‘Europeanisation of their life-styles. 2 

In the early 1990s Suraiya Faroghi mentions the "Tulip Period’ as ‘the first 
period in Ottoman history in which large sections of the upper class 
became interested in cultural contact with Europe’ ^ At the close of the twen- 
tieth century the Turkish edition of Christoph Neumann’s reinterpretation of 
the Tarih-i Cevdet contains a value-laden phrase about the ‘reforms initiated by 
Damad Ibrahim Paşa during the “Tulip Age? 2 Similarly, in the year 2000 Ariel 
Salzman released an article purporting to outline the beginnings of consumerist 
attitudes in the Ottoman Empire, using the phrase "Ihe Age of Tulips in its ti- 
de.7 Salzman concentrates on Damad İbrahim's sadáret, mentioning the build- 
ing of ‘a new palace’, Saadabad, ‘constructed on French plans: She goes as far as 
claiming that scholars view the narrative of the latter part of Ahmed nis reign 
as a cautionary tale of the perils of precocious modernization?! And in 2003, 
Aksin Somel published a Historical Dictionary of the Ottoman Empire, which 
contains an interesting entry on the “Tulip Period: Somel stresses ‘the pursuit 
of pleasure' during Damad İbrahim's sadáret, but also talks ofa ‘policy of peace 
toward the empire’s western neighbors’ In the end, he seems unable to resist the 
notion that ‘incidental Westernization’ took place in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, mentioning ‘[p]ark designs from France) the appearance of the ‘baroque 
style’ in ‘civil architecture’, and concluding with pointing at the ‘first Ottoman 
Muslim printing press’ during Ibrahim Paşas administration. 1 Very recently, 
Cemal Kafadar has also revisited the issue of the “Tulip Age’ in a piece published 
in the catalogue of the exhibition The Sultan’s Procession, held in Istanbul be- 
tween 1 June and 1 October 2006.32 Kafadar mentions ‘the so-called Tulip Pe- 
riod (1718-30) ... [which is] considered to have initiated the lifting of some kind 
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of presumed iron curtain between an essentialized “Ottoman culture" and a 
post-Renaissance "European mind”. Even at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, Turkey's perception of its relationship with modernisation and West- 
ernisation is still able to determine the historical imagination. 

Here I will analyse and evaluate key texts in Turkish that stand at the basis 
ofthe above-mentioned views. I start with the late-Ottoman perception ofthe 
latter part of the reign of Ahmed I, and finish with the Kemalist perception 
of the nature of Damad İbrahim Paşa's policies. Rather than rework the historic- 
ity of the various claims made by the authors under investigation, their method- 
ological approach will be analysed and thus their productions will be subjected 
to source criticism. The book's aim is therefore to engage with the idea that, as 
hinted at by Kafadar, the notion ofa “Tulip Age’ is a historiographical construct 
and to dismantle this construction into its separate components. Ottomans Look- 
ing West? thus tries to determine whether history is the product of its writing 
rather than a reflection of historical reality as it occurred. *4 

The constructed narrative of the "Tulip Age' presents a picture of a certain 
section of the Ottoman upper classes in the early eighteenth century which 
turned away from the certainties of the Islamic Orient, and instead became in- 
clined to follow the innovative ways of the West. In a more general sense, this 
narrative could in fact be seen as a template for Turkish society as a whole re- 
orienting itself to the Occident throughout the twentieth century and beyond. 


Part I 


THE OTTOMAN PERCEPTION 
OF DAMAD IBRAHIM PAŞA, 
1910-20 


Chapter I/1 


The Preamble to the “Tulip Age’: 
The Perception of Ahmed III 


and Damad İbrahim, 1910-12 


Let’s laugh, let’s play, let’s enjoy the world 

let’s drink the nectar of paradise 

from the new fountain 

Let’s watch the water of life gushing 

out of the dragon’s mouth 

Come, my flowing cypress, let’s go to Saadabad 
Nedim (1681-1730)* 


Naming the “Tulip Age’ 


According to a tradition attributed to the poet Yahya Kemal [Beyatlı]! by 
Nihad Sami Banarlı, the historian Ahmed Refik [Altinay],? in the capacity of 
a military engineering officer, visited the French capital at an unspecified date. 
Nihad Sâmi Banarlı's conversations with the poet Yahya Kemal were posthu- 
mously published in the periodical of the Yahya Kemal Ensitüsü, established to 
commemorate the great poet? One of these vignettes specifically deals with a 
supposed meeting of Ahmed Refik and Yahya Kemal in Paris, carrying the sig- 
nificant heading ‘LALE DEVRİ. Dile ve Tarihe Getirdiği Yeni Tâbirler (“The 
Tulip Age. | Yahya Kemal’s] New Expressions in Language and History). 
Based on Banarli, the literary scholar Alim Kahraman erroneously refers to 
Ahmed Refik as a member of a committee sent to Paris on a fact-finding 
mission in 1909, when the Tarih-i Osmani Encümeni (TOE or Ottoman His- 
torical Society) was founded. Ahmed Refik himself recalls his trip to Paris in 
a piece he wrote on the French historian Ernest Lavisse, which first appeared in 
the daily İkdam on 16 November 1928.6 The reference is rather cursory, as its 
purpose is primarily to stress that the Turkish historian had been fortunate 
enough to meet his famous French colleague: “When I went to Paris in 1910, 
I had the honour to respectfully pay the great historian [Ernest Lavisse] a 
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visit.” The event seems to have taken place in April 1910, and, according to the 
article, the two historians engaged in a conversation on the merits of archival 
records, with Ahmed Refik stressing the large size of the Ottoman archives. 
Lavisse's note, published by Ahmed Refik, indicates that he had visited him in 
the capacity of ‘captain’, corresponding to the Ottoman's rank of Piyâde 
Yüzbag.? In an interview conducted on 21 May 1936 for Perşembe Dergisi, 
Ahmed Refik reveals that Lavisse introduced him to the equally eminent 
Charles Seignobos, whose Histoire de la civilisation he greatly admired.? In the 
course of the interview Ahmed Refik furthermore notes that he met Yahya Ke- 
mal as well as the painter Sami [Yetik] during his stay in the French capital, 
which he visited to carry out ‘scientific research:'? Kahraman correctly places 
this research trip in the context of the Ottoman governments promotion of the 
study of history as an intellectual forum. But, Ahmed Refik was sent as a single 
delegate to investigate France's historiographical tradition in 1910. 


The Tarih-i Osmani Encümeni and Ahmed Refik 


Sultan Mehmed V (Reşad) (1909-18) himself acted as the main catalyst in the 
governments effort to encourage Ottoman history writing. His personal in- 
tervention led the Grand Vezir Hüseyin Hilmi Paga to set up the Tarib-i Os- 
mani Encümeni (TOE) on 27 November 1909 as an academic institution for 
the study and research of the Ottoman past.!! The erstwhile minister for edu- 
cation (Maarif Nâzırı) Abdurrahman Şeref, appointed vakaniivis (official court 
chronicler) on 18 May 1909, became the TOES first president. The Sultan's 
aim in setting up the organisation was to realise the composition and publica- 
tion of a grand Ottoman history in the Turkish language, a work generally 
thought to be so far lacking in the Ottoman world of letters. The first issue of 
the TOE’ periodical (the Tarih-i Osmani Encümeni Mecmuası or TOEM) an- 
nounces this goal summarily in the organisation’s policy statement (İfâde-i 
Merám).? Arguably, this Ottoman history was to be used in Ottoman class- 
rooms to instil a sense of national pride in Ottoman pupils, comparable to the 
effect the textbook Histoire de France: cours élémentaire (better known as Le 
Petit Lavisse) had in the French classrooms of the Third Republic (1870- 
1914).? The TOE was thus also instrumental in the government popularising 
the political precept of Ottomanism, the Empire’s official ideological position 
in the early twentieth century.!* The above-quoted ‘Ifade-i Merám' leaves no 
doubt about the fact that the TOE adhered strictly to an overtly Ottomanist 
agenda, stating that the proclamation ofa constitutional regime had led to the 
necessity of teaching a national history to the various ethnic groups living in the 
Ottoman fatherland," which was commonly referred to as ‘Turkey’.!® 

As well as being attached to the Ottoman armed forces," Ahmed Refik was 
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among the initial members of the TOZ. He turned out to be one of the most 
prolific contributors to the TOEM as well.'8 According to Hasan Akbayrak, 
the works of Ahmed Refik take up 1696 of the total number of the journal's 
pages.? The Ottoman government and the TOE sent him to Paris with a view 
to acquiring insights into the latest developments in European historical re- 
search and its relationship with history education, as is testified by his visit to 
the French historian Ernest Lavisse. According to Pierre Nora, Lavisse occupied 
‘an unrivalled place’ in the ‘formation of national feeling in France between 
1870 and 1914’ through the effect of his Histoire de France: cours élémentaire." 
It seems that Ahmed Refik’s meeting with Lavisse was more than just a fortuit- 
ous outcome of his trip to Paris, as the historian himself seems to insinuate. 


Yahya Kemal in Paris, Ahmed Rásim in İstanbul 


When Ahmed Refik went to Paris, the poet Yahya Kemal had already been re- 
siding there since 1903. Banarlis vignette mentions how Yahya Kemal’s personal 
rediscovery of Ottoman history and literature in Paris, apparently spurred by 
the works of the French historian Jules Michelet,”! led him to reconsider Ot- 
toman poetry, in particular, the works of Ahmed III’s court poet Nedim. Ac- 
cording to Banarli, Yahya Kemal had then conceived the idea of designating 
the latter part of Ahmed IIT's reign a "Tulip Age’: 


The expression tulip entertainments existed in old Turkish. But neither 
those who lived at that period nor those who came after them, neither 
those who remembered the Saadabad festivities of the time nor those wri- 
ting about them had thought the expression “Tulip Age’ would encapsu- 
late that entire world [of festivities] [in a concise fashion].? 


Yahya Kemal’s mention of the phrase ‘tulip entertainments’ in ‘old Turkish’ 
seems puzzling. In fact, he seems to be referring here to the work of the journal- 
ist and writer Ahmed Rasim who had written an engaging four-volume Os- 
manlı Tarihi, stretching from the reign of Osman Gazi (c.1281-1324) to the 
deposition of Abdülaziz in 1876.? In its second volume, Ahmed Rásim states 
that ‘[the era of] (Tulip Entertainments) was a period brought about by Damad 
İbrahim Paşa, elucidating in the following way: 


[The eighteenth-century Ottoman vezir had spent the imperial coffers 
on] the beautification of the excursion spots on [the river] Kâğıdhane and 
on the Bosphorus, for the devising of an imperial [circumcision] feast and 
for the building of kiosks and mansions for himselfand his coterie bearing 
such names as (Nev-Bünyâd), (Mirábad), (Bağ-ı Ferah) as well as other 
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like names, in the winter he [organised] helva evenings, and in spring tulip 
illuminations - this was an entertainment consisting of placing candles in 
the [midsts of] tulip fields, even on the back of turtles candles were 
placed that gave rise to an agreeable view while walking around at night. 


Ahmed Rasim lifted these details from Mustafa Nuri’s book Netéyic ül-Vukúát 
(1294/1877). 

Mansurizâde Mustafa Nuri Paga had written this important work while serv- 
ing as Defter-i Hakani Náziri (Minister of the Registry of Landed Property) 
(1876-81). In the first half of the twentieth century Franz Babinger's Die 
Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ibre Werke interprets Nuri's history as a 
complete departure from the Ottoman norm, calling it the first work to exhibit 
a ‘new’ and ‘critical’ approach to Ottoman history.“ This view is shared by 
Neşet Çağatay, who edited the text in the late 1970s. Çağatay claims that 
Mustafa Nuri had written his history according to a methodology that was to 
be popularised by Henri Pirenne? during the 1920s. Çağatay argues that Nuri 
attempted to describe the causal links between events rather than simply pro- 
vide a chronological survey of facts and dates? In his text, Mustafa Nuri is 
highly critical of Damad Ibrahim Paşa, accusing him of a lack of military zeal, 
mismanagement, avarice, nepotism and an unhealthy appetite for pursuing he- 
donistic pastimes — pastimes which involved tulips. Ahmed Rásim remains 
close to Nuri's moral outrage, at times nearly quoting him verbatim, albeit in a 
less flowery version. Mustafa Nuri, in turn, had probably largely based his moral 
condemnation of Damad İbrahim as a tulip-crazed hedonist on the important 
work of Ahmed Cevdet. 

The monumental twelve-volume Tarih-i Cevdet had been commissioned by 
the Encümen-i Daniş (Consultative Council), an Ottoman organisation mod- 
elled on the Académie française and set up in 1267/1851.” This institution 
had commissioned the then miiderris (teacher in a medrese or religious college) 
Ahmed Cevdet Efendi to compose a history of recent events in the Ottoman 
Empire in a plain and easily comprehensible style? The dlim (religious 
scholar) Ahmed Cevdet had been in the ‘retinue of Mustafa Reşid Pasa’, the 
foremost propagator of the Tanzimat, since 1846.3! Cevdet Efendi was to com- 
mence his exposition with the conclusion of the Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca in 
1188/1774.” The text subsequently produced by Ahmed Cevdet received the 
title Vekdyi-i Devlet-i Aliyye-i Osmaniyye, or simply Tarih-i Cevdet, betraying 
its proximity to earlier published histories composed by vakaniivis or chroni- 
clers. Ahmed Cevdet spent thirty years composing the twelve volumes of his 
massive Tarih.* In the first volume, published 1270/1854, Cevdet deals with 
the development of Ottoman history prior to the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Küçük Kaynarca in twelve separate entries (‘makale’).>* The seventh and eighth 
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sections partly deal with Damad İbrahim Paga. Cevdet indicates that Damad 
İbrahim was responsible for the signature of the Treaty of Passarowitz (21 July 
1718). Cevdet declares that Damad Ibrahim urged for a peace to enable the 
armies to regain their former order and discipline. The restored armies would 
then be in a position to exact a certain measure of revenge from the Habs- 
burgs.? Ahmed Cevdet is aware of the negative nature of the settlement. He 
indicates, however, that Damad İbrahim” earlier promises would have justified 
the acceptance of these disadvantageous terms. Cevdet’s subsequent appraisal 
of Damad İbrahim's sadáret is rather bleak: 


Whereas in fact [Damad Ibrahim] had been occupying the position ofthe 
sadáret for more that twelve years in a state of complete independence, and 
far from disciplining the soldiers he caused the traditional order of the 
state to become upset. He did not think about anything but [wasteful] 
expenditure and enjoyment, and in his opinion the terms soldier and bat- 
tle became terms of abuse. In short, he fell into an extraordinary obser- 
vance of the ceremonial which is part of the detailed accoutrements of 
[public] improvements and civilisation, so that he did not [even] think 
about the military reforms which would safeguard this important business 
and the civil administration necessary for its upkeep.” 


The Grand Vezir demobilized the Ottoman armies. Subsequently, Damad 
Ibrahim Paşa and his circle indulged in a pleasure-oriented attitude, even par- 
taking of the consumption of alcohol. In Ahmed Cevdet's view such an attitude 
led to a complete breakdown of Ottoman society: 


And while peace had been concluded so that the soldiery could be put in 
order and then revenge exacted from the enemy, [Damad Ibrahim] became 
preoccupied with new-fangled ceremonies and games. Even the [common] 
people became predisposed towards the curse of hedonism and the enjoy- 
ment of [the world’s] delights so that everybody became engulfed in varieties 
of enjoyment and amusements. And far from the soldiery’s discipline being 
restored, the old rules and customs which were respected by the people, and 
even the natural ties between husband and wife were broken.?? 


Ahmed Cevdet supports a traditional Ottoman approach to international re- 
lations. He places the Ottomans in constant opposition to their rivals, and 
claims military conflict to have constituted the only possible way for the Ot- 
tomans to interact with their opponents. In contrast, Damad Ibrahim used the 
peace settlement as a pretext to start indulging in all kinds of pleasurable enter- 
tainments: 
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And [borders of] garden plots delicately wrought from a [wide] variety 
of marbles were laid out and were adorned with a variety of tulips, and at 
night they were decked out with lamps and illumination [feasts] were or- 
ganised [by means of] candles lit on the backs of tortoises set free in the 
tulip gardens.” 


Mustafa Nuri had clearly read this passage in the Tarih-i Cevdet. These appar- 
ently endless entertainments lead Cevdet to condemn Ibrahim Pasa on moral 
grounds. In connection with the Damad’s moral transgressions, Cevdet also 
deals extensively with the tulip fashion which pervaded Istanbul at the time, 
mentioning the sudden rise in their cultivation and the inflated prices people 
became willing to pay for some of these flowers, such as for example the species 
named mahbib.® In order to curb this excess, Cevdet indicates that the gov- 
ernment was forced to impose a price control.’ The ‘tulip hype’ in İstanbul 
during the 1720s leads Ahmed Cevdet to conclude that Damad İbrahim's pro- 
clivities as a sybarite had led to a disintegration of the state’s affairs, while also 
giving rise to a spirit of idleness in the Ottoman capital. In this context, Cevdet 
also refers to the kasır (summer palace) of Saadabad, so prominently evoked by 
Yahya Kemal: 


And the [area of ] Kagidhane was divided amongst high dignitaries and 
the well-to-do so that approximately sixty kasirs and gardens were laid out 
and thus [the area] up to Kirk Ağaç became cultivated and the kasır of 
Saadabad was built. Cascades were organised, and through illuminations 
[Saadabad] was made a paragon of beauty. And though it was necessary 
for the Sultan to possess such a joyful spot to show ambassadors and for- 
eigners [alike] in view [of the fact] that it was befitting the honour and 
pomp of the Sublime State; nevertheless, the games and entertainments 
at Kagidhane also digressed the rules of propriety.” 


Mustafa Nuri and Ahmed Cevdet, as two well-respected nineteenth-century 
Ottoman authorities, thus seem to have provided Ahmed Rasim with ample 
information to proclaim Damad İbrahim's tenure at the head of the Ottoman 
state an era of “Tulip Entertainments. Contrary to Yahya Kemal's apparent ap- 
proval ofthe “Tulip Age; Ahmed Râsim and his predecessors had been scathing 
about the era of Damad İbrahim and its ill-effects on a moral plane. 

Yahya Kemal states that the phrase ‘tulip entertainments’ had been well- 
known at the time, but that his own coinage, "Tulip Age’ fully encapsulates the 
era and its atmosphere. The poet completely side-stepped any form of criticism 
or condemnation. Instead, he even incorporated the phrase into his own poetic 
creations. The writer and scholar Ahmed Hamdi Tanpınar mentions that the 
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pieces ‘Mahur’dan Gazel, “Bir Saki’ and “Sene 1140, which all contain the 
phrase ‘Lâle Devri” (‘the Tulip Age’), had been conceived during the poet’s so- 
journ in Paris.“ In addition, the undated poems “Mükerrer Gazel and 'Sere- 
fabad' also contain explicit references to a “Tulip Age. 

These poetic works (gazel) appear to have been written in emulation of the 
style of the eighteenth-century poet Nedim.“ But in spite of the fact that an 
Ottoman poet provided the inspiration for these works, Ahmet Hamdi Tanpı- 
nar suggests that the actual impetus for writing them had come from Paul Ver- 
laine’s collection of poems entitled Fétes galantes (1869). According to the 
literary specialist Susan Taylor-Horrex, the twenty-two poems in Fêtes galantes 
deal with the themes of ‘love and passivity.” The works title is however derived 
from a term launched by the ‘illustrious’ art historian Charles Blanc to describe 
a certain genre of painting produced in the first half of the eighteenth century 
by Antoine Watteau and his followers. Watteaus ‘Embarquement pour 
Cythére’ (1712) typifies the genre, which displays ‘an idealised country scene 
peopled by aristocratic figures.” The men and women in the painting are en- 
gaged in merry-making while progressing towards a boat that will take them 
to the island of Cythera, sanctuary of Aphrodite, the goddess of love.” These 
representations of early eighteenth-century characters indulging in the pleasur- 
able pursuits of love and merriment provide a thematic focus for Verlaine’s 
poems. Watteaus paintings had undergone a revival in mid-nineteenth-century 
Paris, as illustrated by the enthusiastic writings of Jules and Edmond de 
Goncourt. These writers actively propagated a renewed interest in eighteenth- 
century aesthetics during the second half of the nineteenth century?! The 
Goncourts call the painter Watteau '[1]e grand poète du XVIIIe siècle’ and in- 
dicate that his pictures represent joyful yet melancholy scenes.? It appears that 
Yahya Kemal's admiration for Verlaine's poems, in turn, directed him towards 
the early eighteenth century and to Nedim. Just as Verlaine refered to the early 
eighteenth century by employing the name ‘Fêtes gallantes, Yahya Kemal was 
also compelled to investigate the early 1700s? 


Yahya Kemal, Nedim and Iran 


Rather than Paris, Yahya Kemal re-appreciated early eighteenth-century İstan- 
bul. Under the influence of nineteenth-century French poets and an eigh- 
teenth-century aesthetic fashionable at the time, Yahya Kemal attempted to 
discover joyful yet melancholy occurrences in Ottoman contexts. The poetry 
of Nedim stands out as typifying early eighteenth-century İstanbul. In general 
this eighteenth-century poet is seen as one of the great masters of Divan liter- 
ature in the Ottoman Empire?* Nedim incorporated the language of early 
eighteenth-century Istanbul into the poetic imagery of his works, depicting 
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Saadabad and its residents.” Specialists such as Hasibe Mazioglu consider him 
to have been an extraordinary innovator. Mazioğlu even suggests that Nedim 
introduced real emotion into the formalised language of Ottoman poetry.” 
Nedim’s influence on subsequent Ottoman poets was extensive as well." 

In admiration of Nedim, Yahya Kemal wrote a number of poems imitating 
the language as well as the imagery of pleasure employed by the eighteenth- 
century poet. According to Tanpınar, Yahya Kemal painted the life-style of the 
"Tulip Age' in an anachronistic fashion, endowing it with a carefree attitude, 
which was probably more appropriate to Yahya Kemal's own Paris surround- 
ings. In particular, Tanpınar suggests that Yahya Kemal had been thinking of 
the pictorial representations of the eighteenth-century Venetian carnival while 
conceiving the above-mentioned works.? The images Yahya Kemal describes 
are scenes of determined enjoyment in the face of an impending end as, for ex- 


ample, in the opening lines of Bir Saki (A Cupbearer’): 


I became acquainted with that apprentice cupbearer in the Tulip Age 
That last age of the cup for those who were smitten © 


The language of drink and merriment is balanced by words of resignation: cup- 
bearers serve drinkers that have succumbed to their addiction. Yahya Kemal 
also leaves no doubt about his idea of the cultural idiom in vogue in the 1720s: 


His language was a sample of the accent of Shiraz 
In this age of imale “ when the land of Rum had been engulfed 


in a craze for all things Persian 9 


The protagonists of these poems speak in an affected voice, full of Persianate 
expressions and compounds (imale). The Ottoman lands (‘Ram’) had in the 
17205 been under the sway of a distinctly Persian fashion ('Acemperesti"), Yahya 
Kemals words suggest.? The verdict proposed by his slightly older contem- 
porary Celâl Esad [Arseven] corresponds to Yahya Kemal' suggestion that 
‘Ram had been under a strong Persian influence in Ahmed IIT day. 

Even though it is nowadays but a commonplace to refer to the importance 
of Persian culture in the wider world of Islam, Celâl Esad implies the existence 
of closer ties between the two powers of Islam in Ahmed IIIS reign. In 1928 he 
published a study on “Turkish art’ (Tärk Sanatı), which describes the world 
of early eighteenth-century Ottoman aesthetics: 


In the time of Sultan Ahmed III there existed a competition in the fields 
of art and literature between Ottoman and Iranian palaces and nobles. 
Each country felt proud of its own artists and poets, and conferred high 
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stations to them... This situation awakened a movement to the east, in 
the direction of Iran even in the field of the arts. © 


His unspoken implication seems to be that such an orientation was also in place 
on the political and military level at the time. In view of the twentieth- and 
twenty-first-century understanding of the reign of Ahmed III as a move to the 
West, Yahya Kemal's conjecture and Celâl Esad's rather matter-of-fact statement 
appear puzzling. 

The important work of Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall might in this instance 
be able to offer some insight into the reasoning behind these apparently very 
dissonant views. The Austrian historian and orientalist Hammer was fluent in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish, which placed him in an excellent position to study 
and research Ottoman history.“ It would appear that Hammer commenced his 
work on Ottoman history, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, in the spring of 
1812.97 The massive text was first published in 1827 and subsequently trans- 
lated into French by J.-J. Hellert, the unsung yet highly influential transcriber 
of Hammer's phrases. This French version ensured a greater circulation of 
Hammer’s history books, and facilitated Turkish access to his interpretation of 
Ottoman history given that French was the predominant international lan- 
guage at the time and the foreign language most widely known among the Ot- 
toman educated class. Hammer had even been an ‘honorary’ member of the 
above-mentioned Encümen-i Danis,” which would seem to underline his 
work's position as a well-respected Ottoman history among Ottoman readers 
as well. 

In his Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, Hammer takes great delight in recount- 
ing the minutiae of the deeds of Damad Ibrahim Paga. In the section of his text 
dealing with the visit of the Iranian ambassador Mürteza Kuli to İstanbul on 24 
December 1721/5 Rebiyülevvel 1134, he inserts the following anecdotal ac- 
count: 


To give Mourteza Koulikhan a high opinion of Ottoman poetry, and to 
prove to him that she was a suitable rival of that of Persia, the Grand Vezir 
took care to send him samples of poetry called gazels upon his arrival on 
Ottoman territory in Erzurum.” 


The Damads initial attempt to impress the Persian with feats of Ottoman po- 
etry was followed by this interaction during a feast given in honour of the am- 
bassador in Istanbul: 


He [Damad Íbrahim]seized with no less urgency the occasion of a feast 
to acquaint him [Mourteza Koulikhan] with the flourishing state of arts 
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and sciences in Constantinople, in particular poetry, music, and calligra- 


phy.” 


Hammers renditions of Damad İbrahim's attempts to utilise the cultural splen- 
dour of the Ottoman capital to impress the Safavid envoy appear to contain 
the nucleus of Celâl Esad's contention that Ottoman and Persian patrons of 
art had been in a particularly ‘lively competition’ during Ahmed III5 reign. It 
seems obvious that Yahya Kemal would have consulted the Histoire de l'Empire 
Ottoman during his stay in Paris, when he developed a strong urge to research 
the past of “Turkey? And the fact that Celâl Esad was familiar with Hammer's 
tomes is affirmed in his Eski Galata ve Mebánileri (1329/1913). He specifi- 
cally refers to the Austrian historian in this little historical guidebook of the 
area adjacent to the Golden Horn (Haliç) in İstanbul, calling him '(m]üverrih 
Hammer.” 

A look at the material culture of early eighteenth-century Istanbul seems to 
confirm Celâl Esad's statement about an Ottoman move to the east in artistic 
terms. The art historian Walter Denny, writing in the 1980s, talks about a so- 
called Saz style as being popular in Ahmed IIT's reign. The stylistic, which he 
describes as ‘virtually synonymous with the glorious days of Ottoman political, 
economic, and cultural strength in the sixteenth century, was revived by the 
early eighteenth-century bookbinder, gilder and calligrapher Ali Üsküdari, a 
pupil of Yusuf Mısri and a member of Ahmed III’s re-organised Nakkashane 
(palace design workshop)."* This stylistic form had been originally introduced 
from Iran by the renowned sixteenth-century designer Şah Kulu (Shah Quli).” 
The Saz style consists of arrangements of curled leaves with pointed edges, styl- 
ized flowers in a Chinoiserie (hatayi) manner, seeds, dragons, Zümrüdüanka (a 
mythical bird of enormous size), legendary animals of Far Eastern origin, lions, 
tigers, elephants, deer, rabbits, pheasants, cranes and fairies. This design idiom 
was originally applied to virtually all decorations, from bookbinding through 
textiles, carpets, metalwork, stone-carving and ceramics. Walter Denny con- 
vincingly speaks of an Iranian-inspired form of designs in Ottoman contexts, 
and remarks that its use had been prominent in the reigns of Sultans Süleyman 
(1520-66), Murad IV (1623-39), and significantly Ahmed III (1703-30),” 
reigns when the Empire had been engaged in wars on its eastern front in Iran. 

Joseph von Hammer mentions the presence of certain Persianate traits on an 
aesthetic plane during the Damad’s administration as well. He relates the am- 
bitious project of the Russian and Ottoman governments to occupy the lands 
of Iran following the deposition of Shah Sultan-Husayn (1694-1725) by 
Afghan rebels, and asserts specific cultural repercussions: 
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In the neighbourhood of the Eğrikapı Gate, in the old palace of the 
Hebdomon, today known as Tekfur Sarayı, a factory of Persian-style 
blue tile-work was established. After the capture of Tabriz [in 1514], 
Sultan Selim I had moved craftsmen active in this type ofindustry to the 
area adjacent to the lake of Nicaea, [and] these were [now] joined by those 
that Damad İbrahim brought over from Tabriz, at the time of the last cap- 
ture of that city, and their workshops did not take long to produce glazed 
tiles, the colour and brilliance of which competed with those of Qum and 
Kashan.” 


Hammer posits that the initial success of Sultan Ahmed's armies in Iran led to 
a renewed influx of Iranian craftsmen into the Ottoman lands. He creates a re- 
lationship between the reign of Selim I (1512-20) and the sadáret of Damad 
İbrahim (1718-30). 


Yahya Kemal and the Fétes galantes 


In other words, certain material remains of the eighteenth century testify to 
the existence of a distinctly Persian influence upon Ottoman sensibilities, ar- 
guably linked with the political and military attempt to appropriate the former 
Safavid dominions. One could imagine the poet Yahya Kemal, inspired by the 
grand authority of Joseph von Hammer, visualising eighteenth-century tilework 
decorated in the Saz style and then invoking Persian affectations (such as 
imâles) in his protagonists.”* In another poem, Mahurdan Gazel, Yahya Kemal 
indicates that the population’s social activities were directed towards the sum- 
mer palaces set up by the Sultan and his entourage: 


While the people of Saadabad lined both shores in groups 


Applauding from afar the time of [the imperial] arrival ? 

These köşks and kaszrs, built beyond the city-walls, invited the population to 
visit sites outside the city-centre. The pursuit of pleasure and enjoyment was 
thus conducted away from Istanbul’s ancient centre of gravity. In contrast, the 
two final lines of the poem Şerefabad, the name of one of the many summer- 
palaces and pleasure-houses built at the time, conjure up a melancholy sense 
accompanying a determined pursuit of pleasure bound to end: 


In his dream he looks at the leaf-covered pool 
Today this coquettish youth weeps whenever he comes 
to the palace of Şerefabad *° 
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The leaves upon the surface of the pool are indicative of the kasır's dilapidated 
state. Following the untimely end of the “Tulip Age’ the coquettish youth can- 
not but cry tears of pain visiting this once-glorious palace, scene of many a joy- 
ful diversion. Tanpinar sees this melancholy representation as reminiscent of 
Mallarmé’s poetry?! But in view of Tanpinar's earlier reference to Verlaine and 
the Fétes galantes, the Goncourts appraisal of Watteau's pictures as being redo- 
lent with sadness and despondency springs to mind. 

Yahya Kemal's interpretation of the latter part of Ahmed IIIS reign thus 
seems to have been a mixture of opposite impressions. Yahya Kemal portrays 
eighteenth-century Fétes galantes, peopling them with Ottoman protagonists, 
rather than the elegantly-clad Parisian city-dwellers of Watteau’s pictures. The 
poet obviously regards the era, which he had termed a “Tulip Age? to have been 
one of pleasurable activity (symbolised in kaszrs such as Saadabad and Serefabad 
which functioned as the focal points for numerous entertainments). These de- 
lightful pursuits were fashioned on Persianate models, Yahya Kemal asserts. 
But, he then continues, the determined pursuit of refined and ornate excesses 
inexorably led to its sad and untimely end. Yahya Kemal’s familiarity with the 
historical circumstances provided him with the opportunity to depict a short- 
lived era, full of pleasure and joy, doomed to end abruptly in the violent Patrona 
Halil rising of 1730. Thus he was able to endow the hedonistic protagonists of 
his poetic works with a melancholy sense of their impending end, a sentiment 
corresponding to the poetic atmosphere of fin-de-siécle Paris. That Yahya Kemal 
immersed himself in the works of Verlaine, Mallarmé and other late nineteenth- 
century French poets becomes evident here. 

Nihad Sâmi Banarli’s account mentions how Yahya Kemal had communi- 
cated this interpretation of Ahmed III to the historian Ahmed Refik in the 
course of a conversation which must have taken place at some stage in 1910. 
Ahmed Refik had subsequently written an ‘attractive’ book on the topic, enti- 
ded “The Tulip Age??? At the time a number of renowned historians, such as 
Ernest Lavisse, Charles Seignobos, and Albert Vandal were active in Paris.? 
The Ottoman historian was clearly impressed by these French historians, as il- 
lustrated by the earlier quotation regarding Ahmed Refik’s visit to Lavisse. It is 
at the same time possible that he came under the spell of Yahya Kemal's poetic 
voice in his depiction of the latter part of Ahmed IIT5 reign. The poet Yahya 
Kemal seems to have been the one to coin the literary topos of a “Tulip Age; 
which received an entirely new infusion of meaning at the hands of the Ot- 
toman historian Ahmed Refik. Upon his return to Istanbul, the historian ap- 
propriated Yahya Kemal's phrase and turned it into a historiographical concept 
with enduring appeal. 
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The Construction of the "Tulip Age": 
Ahmed Refik and his Låle Devri, 


1913-15 


During the Tulip Age an intimacy developed between the Ottomans and 
the Westerners, especially the French. For this reason the Tulip Age 
constituted for the Ottomans a brilliant age of awakening, the first stage 
of the serious dissemination of European civilisation in the East. 


Ahmed Refik (1331/1915)* 


Alluding to the “Tulip Age” 


Ahmed Refik in this epigraph outlines his revolutionary vision of the “Tulip 
Age’ the term used by Yahya Kemal to refer to Damad İbrahim's sadáret. Back 
in İstanbul, Ahmed Refik used his connections with the popular press to pub- 
licise his 'new' interpretation of Damad İbrahim. He summarised his views in 
an article, entitled ‘Ahmed-i Salis Devrinde Sultan Düğünleri; published in Se- 
hbal during the summer months ofthe year 1328/1912, before having actually 
written the text of L4/e Devri.! At the outset of this short piece which relates 
the wedding feasts of the Sultan's daughters, Ahmed Refik sets the tone of his 
work to come in claiming that 'this was the first era when European civilization 
was disseminated in the East’. Following this radical statement — prior to 1912, 
no-one had ever thought of linking Ahmed IIT5 reign with the concept of West- 
ernisation — he avows that the pursuit of pleasure and enjoyment had been 
rampant at the time as well. But he nevertheless mentions that innovations, in 
particular, the printing press, were being introduced. Ahmed Refik then asserts 
that the introduction of Western ideas made this era in Ottoman history an 
‘awakening’ or a ‘renaissance’ (‘devr-i intibah’). ? This short piece, appearing 
approximately a year prior to the first launching of the term L4/e Devri as a his- 
toriographical concept, determined Ahmed Refik' subsequent writings. In the 
year following his trip to Paris, he and other historians received their official ap- 
pointments as members of the TOE (14 September 1911/1327). And in the 
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subsequent year Ahmed Refik started contributing regularly to the Ottoman 
Historical Society's periodical (TOEM). His first contribution dealt with 
Moralı Âli Efendi's embassy to the French capital (1797-1802) under Sultan 
Selim III (1789-1807)? This piece all but underscores that Ahmed Refik’s in- 
terests as an historian were predicated on the Westernisation of the Ottomans, 
specifically on the Ottoman reliance on France as the standard of all things Eu- 
ropean. 

Asa prolific writer Ahmed Refik also regularly published articles in the con- 
temporary popular press. Following the Italian invasion of Tripoli (28 Septem- 
ber 1911) and the Balkan Wars (1912, 1913), the historian became closely 
aligned with the independent newspaper İkdam, which published many of his 
articles. The paper had been founded by Ahmed Cevdet [Oran] in 1894, and 
attempted to follow a pro-government line during the Hamidian era.* Concur- 
rent with a greater Turkish awareness in the Ottoman Empire, İkdam published 
numerous pieces advocating a simplification of the Turkish language and ap- 
peared generally supportive of the ideological position of Turkism? Following 
Abdiilhamid’s abdication, Ahmed Cevdet became critical of the İttihad ve Ter- 
akki Cemiyeti (Committee of Union and Progress), a stance that forced him to 
leave the country and flee to Paris following the suppression of the counter- 
revolution of 13 April 1909 (3z Mart Vakası) and the establishment of the 
Unionist regime.‘ The paper subsequently went through some difficulties, but 
eventually from 1912 onwards it appeared regularly until 31 December 1928.’ 
It was a publication nevertheless highly critical of the Unionists, and thus 
Ahmed Refik most likely would have also tried to keep his distance from the 
political intrigues of the Unionists’ central committee. 


Writing the ‘Tulip Age’ 


This cooperation between the historian and the newspaper led to the first pub- 
lication of the text of Léle Devri during the period 9 March - 4 April 1913 / 
1328-29. This serialisation meant that every day during the space ofa month, 
the Turkish readership was able to follow the careers of Ahmed HI and Damad 
Ibrahim while keeping abreast of political developments at home and abroad. 
In this time of great crisis, the editors of İkdam truly regarded Ahmed Refik's 
contributions as possessing a certain poignancy in spite of their superficially 
frivolous subject matter. The text of L4/e Devri is an uneven composition, pos- 
sibly a result of the fact that the historian had to furnish new instalments on a 
daily basis. He resided on Büyük Ada, and every day had to get his contribution 
to the newspaper's offices in Çağaloğlu. But in spite of the difficulties, he missed 
only one day: Thursday, 20 March 1913/7 March 1329. 

The subsequent publication of the text in book form contains 163 pages. 
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The text has 66 footnotes, 40 references to Ottoman, and 24 to non-Ottoman 
sources. He relies on Tayyarzâde Ahmed Atâ short piece on Damad İbrahim 
in his Tarih to supply him with some background information on İbrahim 
Paşas life and career? In the footnotes, Ahmed Refik calls Atâs book “Enderün 
Tarihi, thus apparently implicitly agreeing with Franz Babinger's assessment 
that Tayyarzáde's books did not provide sound historical information, as the 
latter disparagingly called the work a ‘Palastgeschichte. Furthermore, Ahmed 
Refik also makes extensive use of various eighteenth-century vakaniivis. He 
quotes from the works of Râşid Mehmed, Çelebizâde Asım, Subhi as well as 
Naima. The Tarih-i Rágid covers the period 1714-22/1126-34, and thus only 
partly deals with the period retold in Ahmed Refik book." The Tarih-i 
Celebizáde, on the other hand, deals with the period 3 July 1722-29 July 1729/8 
Zilkade 1134-3 Muharrem 1142, which covers most of the period of Damad 
İbrahim sadáret, the actual topic of Ahmed Refik text.!” This leaves the penul- 
timate year of Ahmed III’s reign (1142 AH) without a mention in the Ottoman 
chronicle. The composite volume Tarih-i Sami ü Sakir ü Subhi (1198/1784), 
which Ahmed Refik refers to as Tarib-i Subhi, then covers the period 1145- 
55/1730-42, starting with Mahmud I’s accession to the throne. This source 
thus provides information on the Patrona Halil rebellion.” The Tarih-i Naima 
deals with the years 1000-1070/1592-1660, and thus would appear to be totally 
irrelevant. But Ahmed Refik cites Naimá in support of some of his arguments 
regarding the position of the ulema (religious and legal scholars) in the Ot- 
toman Empire." In addition, Ahmed Refik refers to a work (‘defter’) written 
by a certain Mehmed Hulüsi Efendi, the Sam Hazinesi Rüznamqeci (Diarist of 
the Damascus Treasury). This source is a mystery,'^ and in all likelihood rep- 
resents a work Ahmed Refik must have discovered in the holdings of the Top- 
kapı Palace or in the Ottoman archives (Hazine-i Evrák). The remaining 
Ottoman sources he uses are a number of archival documents, including a 
Tesrifat Defter: (Protocol Register)!" and a Hatt-ı Şerif (Imperial Decree). 
Ahmed Refik derives the actual movement of his narrative from various Eu- 
ropean sources. He most readily refers to a work composed by Jean-Louis d'Us- 
son, the Marquis de Bonac, which he calls a 'Sefáretnáme: Bonac had composed 
a Mémoire pour servir a dresser une histoire de [Ambassade et des Ambassadeurs 
de France, auprés des Grands Seigneurs, which was continued by the Comte de 
Saint-Priest in 1777. In the late nineteenth century the French Orientalist 
Charles Schefer edited this text. Arguably, Ahmed Refik means this version 
when he refers to ‘Marki Dübönâkın Sefaretnamesi.”” Additionally, he makes 
references to a number of letters written by the ambassador de Bonac to his 
government in Paris.?! Tt is reasonable to assume that Ahmed Refik had discov- 
ered these missives on his trip to Paris, as seems to be suggested by his account 
of the conversation he had had with Ernest Lavisse on the merits of archival 
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documentation. In another place, he refers to Schefer's edition calling it 
“Muhtra-ı Tarihiyye’ (“Historical Memorandum). But this reference is of a 
more technical nature as it contains information relating to the various products 
traded between the Ottoman Empire and the Kingdom of France during the 
reign of Ahmed IIL? The Ottoman historian also employs another eighteenth- 
century European source, which appears to provide a contemporary voice to 
the events described: Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's Letters.” Finally, Ahmed 
Refik also makes use of the historian Vincent Mignot, whose Histoire de l'Em- 
pire Ottoman had appeared in 1771, thus arguably constituting a near-contem- 
porary account of the events portrayed.” Greater importance should be 
ascribed to the two nineteenth-century French historians used by Ahmed 
Refik: Albert Vandal and Auguste Boppe.? Vandal had written a book on the 
embassy of the Marquis de Villeneuve, and Boppe had published a study on 
European painters present in eighteenth-century İstanbul. Ahmed Refik also 
refers to the Polish expatriate Kazimierz Waliszewski, active in contemporary 
Paris. Waliszewski wrote numerous studies on Russian history in French, and 
the Ottoman text uses the volumes dedicated to the life and deeds of Czar Peter 
the Great (1682-1725). 

With these sources Ahmed Refik portrayed early eighteenth-century Istan- 
bul during the years of İbrahim Paşa's term as Grand Vezir (1718-30). He had 
ostensibly been directed to this period by Yahya Kemal, who had recognised 
this era as being quite different from the Ottoman mainstream. The L4/e Devri 
instalments to İkdam fulfil a well-defined purpose. The text concentrates on the 
figure of Damad Ibrahim Paşa, who had been vilified by earlier generations of 
Ottoman historians, notably Ahmed Cevdet, Mustafa Nuri, and most recently, 
Ahmed Rasim. Ahmed Refik’s chosen medium for the dissemination of his 
‘new image of the Grand Vezir is a newspaper possessing an outspoken stance 
on a wide variety of issues affecting the lives of the contemporary public. 
Ahmed Refik’s text clearly adheres to a certain programme. On a purely histo- 
riographical level, one could say that this programme comprised a defence of 
Damad Íbrahims reputation. But placed against the background of early twen- 
tieth-century Ottoman society, the text must have also functioned as a sound- 
board for other more topical issues. 

Ahmed Refik deals at great length with the fashion for tulips that seems to 
characterise the era. Taking these tulips as a starting point, he develops at great 
length the theme of ‘zevk ü sef? (‘pleasure and enjoyment’) that had in the past 
been used to discredit the Grand Vezir. He was fully conversant with the exten- 
sive archival holdings of the Ottoman administration, with records of the feasts 
organised by İbrahim Paşa. The Tesrifät Defteri lists in great detail the expenses 
incurred on such occasions. Ahmed Refik’s ‘new’ interpretation of Damad 
Ibrahim does not preclude him from these entertainments and festivities. 
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Rather the historian recounts the occasions of ‘zevk ü sef? with great relish, 
undoubtedly also aiming at the newspaper-reading public's desires to escape 
momentarily from the grim realities of the second Mesritiyet, when defeat and 
suffering dominated political and economic life. 


Positioning Lâle Devri in Ideological Terms 


Another aspect of Ahmed Refik’s underlying historiographical programme was 
to present an early historical precedent for the current Ottoman stance of at- 
tempting to be seen as part of the European state system. In assessing this well- 
rehearsed theme, Stanford Shaw describes the early twentieth-century mood 
in Turkey” by saying that contemporaries ‘felt that the empire simply had to 
modernize if it was to survive and that the West was the only model from which 
this modernization could be taken?” It is my contention that Ahmed Refik 
employed his narrative of Damad Ibrahim administration as an argument in 
favour of state-controlled moves to initiate far-reaching reforms to alter the 
face of the Ottoman system. The historian seems to have used his association 
with [kdam, well-known for its outspokenness, to voice constructive criticism 
of government policy. The account of İbrahim Pasa’s career functioned as an ad- 
monition of contemporary politicians. The first instalment, appearing on Sun- 
day 9 March 1913, carried the following dedication: ‘[t]o our honourable, 
patriotic poet Mister Tevfik Fikret?” 

In dedicating his text to the controversial poet Tevfik Fikret, Ahmed Refik 
clearly positioned himself on an ideological wavelength with a distinctly mod- 
ernist and pro-Western sound, critical of a bigoted adherence to Islam.” Niyazi 
Berkes calls Tevfik Fikret ‘the leader of the new literary movement and almost 
the ideal type of new Westernist.*° Ahmed Refik intended his text as a warning 
against ‘the idea of Islamic domination of state and society, in much the same 
way that Tevfik Fikret had written his poems.*! In the early twentieth-century 
Ottoman Empire the polarisation of opinion gave rise to an extreme enmity 
between what might be called a modernist camp and the Islamist position. Tev- 
fik Fikret's poem Tarih-i Kadim (1905) led to a violent reaction by religiously 
inspired activists.” In this poem, written at the close of the Hamidian era, Tev- 
fik Fikret paints an image of oppression, disclosing how throughout history 
the downtrodden have always been abused by those in power, by those wielding 
religious authority. The poems lines are blatant anti-war statements and point 
to religion as a major culprit in this respect: 


Religion requires martyrs, the heavens [sacrificial] victims 
Always and everywhere blood, blood, blood 3 
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The poet was a fervent supporter of the revolution of 1908, but rapidly became 
disenchanted with the development of constitutional freedom in the Ottoman 
lands.* Asa result of his extremist stance, Tevfik Fikret became an easy target 
for Muslim activists. Mehmed Âkif [Ersoy] acted as their spokesman and his at- 
tacks on Tevfik Fikret were vitriolic.? The name Tevfik Fikret became identi- 
fied with ideas of modernism, progress and opposition to supposedly regressive 
Islam.>° 

Ahmed Refik was a fervent supporter of the 1908 revolution, but also be- 
came disappointed with the corruption following the introduction of the Con- 
stitutional regime in the Ottoman lands. Particularly following the Unionist 
coup of 23 January 1913,” a month and a half prior to the publication of Léle 
Devri's first instalment, the historian’s distrust of the Committee of Union and 
Progress must have been palpable. After the end of the Great War, Ahmed Refik 
became an outspoken critic of the Unionist government, referring to them as 
an abusive administration in 1919, and describing their time at the helm of the 
Ottoman state as ‘the most deplorable page in Ottoman history’.** In addition, 
Lále Devri’s dedication to the ‘patriotic poet’ indicates that he shared Tevfik 
Fikret’s mistrust of the use of religion for political ends. From the initial refer- 
ence to Tevfik Fikret to the depiction of Damad Ibrahim’s death in the course 
of the Patrona Halil rebellion, the text of Lále Devri seems to be an indictment 
of the abuse of Islam at the hands of unscrupulous and blood-thirsty individu- 
als. 


The Historical Background to the Emergence of the “Tulip Age’ 


The first line of the book is very much in tune with a sensationalist bent often 
encountered in journalistic writing: ‘[t]he seventeenth century was a heartrend- 
ing century of disaster for the Ottomans'.? The historian decides to supply 
his treatment of Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim with a broad historical back- 
ground. He identifies the second siege of Vienna in 1683 as the root of the Ot- 
tomans’ troubles.“ But rather than ascribing the descent of the Ottoman 
position purely to external causes, he further argues that decay had already set 
in during the reign of Mehmed III (1595-1603) and was exacerbated by power- 
hungry and reckless Grand Vezirs.! In analysing the Ottoman system prior to 
the onset of internal decay, Ahmed Refik concludes that “war” constituted the 
Empire’s ‘unique force? Ahmed Refik apparently views ‘war’ purely as a 
power-political and economic phenomenon, in the sense that he intimates that 
an aggressive Ottoman foreign policy had been set up to supply a never-falter- 
ingstream of income by means of plunder and the acquisition of new territories 
securing additional tax revenues. 

But during the latter part of the seventeenth century this policy was failing, 
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and according to Ahmed Refik, the continued armed conflict upset the internal 
workings of science and learning, arts and manufacture.? The Grand Vezir 
Kara Mustafa Paşa's siege of Vienna (14 July-12 September 1683) was ill-con- 
ceived, as it had only been undertaken to satisfy his personal lust for glory.“ 
The whole enterprise had been so disorganised that the relief army led by King 
Jan Sobieski (1674-96) took the Ottomans by surprise.? The Grand Vezir had 
been so avaricious in trying to get hold of Vienna’s treasures that he had been 
lax in securing the Ottoman camp.“ This oversight ushered in the historical 
retreat of Ottoman power, Ahmed Refik contends: ‘[t]he Ottomans time of re- 
treat started from this minute onwards ... Europe, equipped with its science 
and learning commenced to exact its revenge on the Ottomans.” 

Ahmed Refik presents the second failed siege of Vienna (1683) in such a 
way as to suggest that managerial incompetence on the part of the Ottoman 
rulers had allowed Europe to collect its forces to exact a measure of revenge. 
The advantage they had possessed in earlier centuries was lost. The debacle at 
Vienna provided a convenient opportunity for the Europeans to display their 
newly-found technological efficiency, allowing them to defeat the erstwhile in- 
vincible Ottoman armies. 

Ahmed Refik considers the Treaties of Karlowitz (1699/1110) and Pas- 
sarowitz (1718/1130) as two milestones in Ottoman history because they ini- 
tiated the partition of the Ottoman territories. In addition, Ahmed Refik 
asserts, "Europe's Great Powers’ had obtained their prerogative to interfere in 
Ottoman affairs so as to secure advantageous results,” a circumstance which 
had become all but normal by the mid-nineteenth century. In this instance, he 
uses the Ottoman expression ‘Avrupa diivel-i muazzaması, which is the 
Ottoman translation of the term the “Great Powers, first used by Viscount 
Castlereagh in 1814, and subsequently applied to the five most powerful states 
present at the Congress of Vienna (1 September 1814-9 June 1815) which con- 
vened to determine the “Balance of Power” in Europe following the end of the 
Napoleonic wars?" Ahmed Refik thus employs an anachronistic terminology 
to describe the state of power relations between the Ottomans and Europe at 
the outset of the eighteenth century. In spite of the calamitous nature of the 
situation, Ahmed Refik informs his readers that the inhabitants of the Ottoman 
Empire or “Turkey’ had been oblivious to these developments?! Ahmed Refik 
also expands at length about the dual danger posed by the Habsburg and Russ- 
ian Empires, indicating that the Ottomans were in a highly awkward position 
with enemies on both flanks. As a conscientious historian, Ahmed Refik notes 
the fact that the Russians and the Austrians had actually begun to divide the Ot- 
toman territories amongst themselves, slowly dissolving the integrity of the Em- 
pire.” 
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A New Ruler, a New Policy: Rehabilitating Nevşehirli Damad İbrahim 


The stark reality was that the Ottomans had reached a state which precluded 
them from measuring up to European standards.5 Ahmed Refik explains that 
the Ottoman military system had declined irretrievably, while the ruling classes 
had been preoccupied with the pursuit of hedonistic pleasures.?* For this un- 
desirable situation, Ahmed Refik prescribes the following remedy: 


From now on it was necessary for Turkey to abandon its warlike policy, 
[and] to pursue a policy beneficial to mankind and conducive to the se- 
curity of the future, and to oppose Europe with the weapons of science 
and learning. In part the propagator of this policy was Ahmed III' vezir 
Nevşehirli Ibrahim Paşa.” 


After having proclaimed the extraordinary gualities of İbrahim Paşa, Ahmed 
Refik devotes some time to providing him with the proper background and 
characterisations, befitting the protagonist of an action-filled plot. Ahmed 
Refik describes how the young İbrahim had arrived in the capital (1 100/1688- 
9) to embark upon a career in the palace, bringing him in close contact with the 
future sultan. These two young men developed a close relationship, eventually 
turning İbrahim into the prince's intimate, or ‘mahrem-i esrár?6 He found this 
material primarily in Tayyarzâde Ahmed Atâs Tarih,” which had in turn relied 
heavily on the eighteenth-century Hadikat il-Vüzerá, published in 1271/1854- 
5. The Hadikat had originally been compiled by Osmanzáde Ahmed Taib in 
1718, containing an account of 92 Grand Vezirs up to Rami Mehmed Paşa, 
who had been dismissed in 1115/1703.” Subsequently three zey/s (appendices) 
were compiled detailing the lives of later Grand Vezirs. The addition compiled 
by Dilâverzâde Omer Efendi contains an entry on Damad İbrahim Pasa. 

At this juncture of his text, Ahmed Refik inserts an important claim regard- 
ing İbrahim Paga's political orientation: 


Consequently he wanted to set up a body of twelve thousand Nizam-ı Ce- 
did soldiers, consisting of Albanians and Bosnians. "If perchance he were 
to succeed in this goal and did not face any opposition from the Janis- 
saries, then his soldiers would be more well organised and upon his 
return from Iran İbrahim Paşa would be able to throw himself upon the 
Christians with all of his vigour”. 


Ahmed Refik follows up his sentence about İbrahim Paşa's “Nizâm-ı Cedid 
askeri” with a quote from an unpublished letter written by Bonac (i.e. ‘If per- 
chance he were to . . /). He does so to imply that the French ambassador re- 
ported the ‘fact’ of Damad Ibrahim’s intention to set up a ‘New Order.” The 
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juxtaposition of Ahmed Refik’s sentence, containing the term Nizám- Cedid, 
with a phrase from an unpublished document has to be regarded as a strategy 
to conflate his anachronistic claim with historical reality. Ahmed Refik's school 
book Küçük Tarih-i Osmani, published in 1327/1911-12, does not include such 
a far-fetched claim. Instead the textbook refers to Selim III’s successful estab- 
lishment of a ‘New Order’ in the Ottoman army, which led to his deposition 
in 1807.9 Ahmed Refik’s little propaganda booklet, entitled Osmanlı Tarihine 
Dáir Nefer Ne Bilmelidir, published earlier in 1328/1912, does not include 
such an anachronistic claim either. 

In Lâle Devri the term ‘New Order’ is apparently used to denote Damad 
İbrahim's progressive inclinations. Ahmed Refik employs the phrase as a code- 
word, denotative of the principle of modernisation, to suggest that his protag- 
onist wanted to reform the Ottoman army establishment along European lines 
and was thus a proponent of effective Westernisation. In the late eighteenth 
century Sultan Selim III had successfully introduced European ideas and struc- 
tures into the failing Ottoman army system. The ‘New Order’ he promulgated 
consisted ofa military system borrowed from the West. As a result, in historical 
literature it is Selim III who is associated with the introduction of a ‘New 
Order’ or Nizam-ı Cedid.? Christoph Neumann declares Ahmed Cevdet to 
have been the first Ottoman historian to single out Sultan Selim as the Ot- 
toman to have initiated far-reaching reforms of the Ottoman system.“ In ad- 
dition, Cevdet’s verbal imagery of Damad Ibrahim asa tulip-crazed sybarite is 
an explicit condemnation of the Grand Vezir's lack of zeal in reforming or re- 
viving the military during his term of office.” 

The reference to Bonac is problematic, however. It could be that Ahmed 
Refik is here referring to an authentic document. But as the sentence appears 
out of context it is difficult to determine the topic being discussed by Bonac in 
this instance. Ahmed Refik repeats his claim concerning Damad İbrahim's ‘New 
Order’ at a later stage in his narrative, he there cites the Marquis de Bonac’s Se- 

Jâretnâme as a source. As pointed out above, this reference could arguably 
indicate Charles Schefer's edition of Bonac’s Mémoire. Exhaustive attempts to 
locate the reference in this work, however, have proved fruitless. Charles 
Schefer's edition of Bonac's Mémoire does contain a reference to ‘un régiment 
de hussards’ that had been envisaged by the Hungarian Rakóczy to attack the 
Habsburg Empire to regain his principality of Transylvania (Erdel or Erdely). 
It could thus seem reasonable to assume that Bonac’s letter, ‘dicovered’ by 
Ahmed Refik, had been dealing with Rakóczy's scheme to set up a special mil- 
itary corps. On the same page as the reference to Bonac’s Sefüretnáme, Ahmed 
Refik includes a mention of Tayyarzâde Ahmed Atâs books to back his asser- 
tion.” 

Ahmed Atâs account of İbrahim Paşa involvement with the introduction 
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of the printing press in İstanbul contains a passage relevant to Ahmed Refik's 
claim. But this piece of information was not mentioned by Dilâverzâde Ömer 
Efendi in his eulogistic entry on the Grand Vezir, which was Atá's source. 
Ahmed Atâ talks about İbrahim Paşa patronage of İbrahim Müteferrika 
(whom he erroneously describes as a French convert to Islam). He stresses the 
fact that the interpersonal relations at the highest level in Ottoman society, be- 
tween a Grand Vezir and a Christian convert, led to the successful establish- 
ment of a printing press in the Ottoman capital. Atâ refers to İbrahim 
Müteferrika as the director of the printhouse.”’ He considers the activities of 
the supposed French convert: 


... the above-mentioned [Ibrahim] efendi composed a treatise on the art 
of war and the training of soldiers, and when he presented it to the 
above-mentioned Grand Vezir [Damad Ibrahim], he approved of it and 
presented it to Sultan Ahmed, who appreciated and acknowledged its 
virtues and subsequently issued an order for the study of this illustrious 
art in the Ottoman state, so that the setting up ofa standing army (“asâkir- 
i nizàmiyye") was commenced and two or three hundred soldiers were 
registered as drill masters. It came to the attention ofthe Janissarry corps 
that training was being carried out in the Haydarpaşa meadow in Üsküdar, 
that the cannon foundry and the bombardier barracks and the sappers and 
miners and their subdivisions had been reorganised and that (?) author- 
izing powers were being expended towards the use of [these forces] (?). 
In the (Batrona and Muslu) rebellion which took place on the ısth day 
of Rebiyülevvel 1143, our soldiers were scattered and routed by the Janis- 


saries."? 


The above-quoted passage provides an interesting insight into the reasons be- 
hind Ahmed Atâs positive depiction of Damad İbrahim. It is possible to iden- 
tify the ‘treatise’ mentioned in this quotation as one of the books printed by 
İbrahim Müteferrika: Usl iil-Hikem fi Nizám iil-Umem.” This book was writ- 
ten as a modern version of the traditional Islamic genre of the Nasibatnáme or 
"Mirror for Princes’ (“Nasihat al-Muluk’).% This genre had been popular in 
pre-modern times, containing 'advice to rulers and their executives on politics 
and statecraft.”> Müteferrikas W4 il-Hikem effectively contrasts the worlds of 
Islam and Christianity." It is divided into three parts, the first two giving ac- 
counts of various Christian states and stressing the importance of geographical 
knowledge in this context," and the third section dealing with the issue of 
standing armies, which had revolutionised warfare in contemporary Europe.” 
Müteferrika describes the different armies maintained by the kings of Chris- 
tendom, their training, methods of waging war, and their military laws. Ac- 
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cording to Bernard Lewis, Müteferrika, in this text, ‘makes clear the superiority 
of the Frankish armies, and the importance for the Ottomans of imitating 
them.” The Usúl iil-Hikem stresses the pre-eminent position of the infantry in 
contemporary European armies, even transcribing the term into Ottoman as 
‘infantiriya.®° Miiteferrika’s text also appears to be the first Ottoman document 
to employ the phrase nizdm-t cedid (the New Order) to describe the novel mil- 
itary organisation of eighteernth-century Europe: 


Men of experience and care who have complete comprehension of mili- 
tary matters have considered a number of means for the Ottoman army 
to defeat the enemy soldiers who had become regulated and organised ac- 
cording to a new order (“nizâm-ı cedid”) 8! 

According to John Childs the modern, centrally controlled standing army, com- 
prising infantry, artillery, engineers, and cavalry, was developed towards the 
end of the seventeenth century and dominated eighteenth-century Europe.” 
The Ottomans had in fact been the first to develop such an armed force as the 
so-called Kapukulu Ocakları had constituted the first example ofa profession- 
ally organised permanent military body. These varied salaried troops (receiving 
mevácib or ulüfe) consisted of the janissaries (yeniçeriyân), the sekban squadrons, 
as well as the cebeci (armourers), tobgu, bumbaracı (cannoneers) and /ağımcı 
(sappers and miners) regiments. These troops, once the most efficient army 
in Europe and Asia, which had reached its zenith in the mid-sixteenth century, 
had by the eighteenth century entered civilian life as traders and peddlers selling 
a variety of goods in peace time. In other words, İbrahim Müteferrika's text 
does indeed advocate the introduction ofa new organisational framework into 
the Ottoman system. Asa result, Ahmed Atâs words of praise for İbrahim Paşa 
seem to rest on a firm footing. 

The problematic aspect of identifying the ‘treatise’ mentioned in the Tarih-i 
Atá with İbrahim Müteferrikas Usúl iil-Hikem is the fact that it was printed 
during the reign of Sultan Ahmed successor, Mahmud I (1730-5 4). According 
to Joseph von Hammers detailed reading of this source, the book was printed 
in mid-Şaban 1144/mid-February 1732. As a result it would seem that 
Ahmed Atâ, writing in the latter half of the nineteenth century, had consulted 
an eighteenth-century source but failed to appreciate its exact date of publica- 
tion, which led him to promulgate very far-fetched propositions. Taking the 
existence of this book as a starting point, Ahmed Atâ proposes that, following 
its successful presentation to Ahmed III, its description of the training and in- 
struction of soldiers was used to establish an Ottoman standing army. Ahmed 
Atâ contends that the Sultan had issued an irâde (rescript) to that effect. He 
gives the army the anachronistic name 'asákir-i nizàmiyye, employing the term 
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used by Mustafa Reşid Paşa in 1841.96 Ahmed Atâ even suggests that this en- 
terprise included the reorganisation of the cannon foundry, the bombardier 
barracks and the corps of sappers and miners. He provides this new army organ- 
isation with a special location in Haydarpaşa, on the Anatolian shore of the 
city ('Üsküdár). Ahmed Atâ connects this apparently fabricated account with 
the revolution that toppled İbrahim Paşas government and ended his life. It is 
interesting to note that he describes Damad İbrahim's death as a martyrdom 
(sehádec)." He claims that during the rebellion of 1143/1730, led by (Bâtrona 
ve Muslu); the Janissaries destroyed the newly organised standing army of the 
Ottoman Empire.88 

The contemporary chronicler of the Ottoman state’s life and actions, Küçük 
Çelebizâde İsmail Asım Efendi, devotes many pages to the issue of the military 
in his Zarib.? His volume, detailing the events of the period 1722-1728, con- 
tains a full appraisal of the Ottoman invasion of Iran.” The vakaniivis provides 
a detailed account of the habits of the Sultan and his high dignitaries in İstan- 
bul, while simultaneously relating the events at the front in Iran. With regard 
to the issue of military reorganisation, Çelebizâde provides an interesting entry 
dealing with the issue of a ferman intended to restore order to the Ottoman 
troops (dated 1140/1727)? But this entry does not relate the setting up of a 
new elite troop organised as a standing army with training grounds and barracks 
in Üsküdar. In these pages Çelebizâde deals with the issue of the unauthorised 
recruitment of Yamaks (locally hired troops) into the Janissary corps, as well as 
with the breakdown of discipline among certain members of various Ortas (reg- 
iment). The document was concerned with reviving the traditional rules and 
precepts of the Janissaries, dividing the existing troops into ‘a known number’ 
of sub-sections that would allow them to act bravely during campaigns and de- 
fensive combat anew as they had customarily done in the past.” 

The volume Tarih-i Sâmi ü Sakir ü Subhi, relating to the period 1143- 
55/1730-42, contains an interesting account pertinent to Atâs claim that a mil- 
itary training ground had been set up in Üsküdar in the eighteenth century. In 
his seminal Development of Secularism in Turkey, Niyazi Berkes provides an in- 
teresting reading of this account pertinent to the reign of Mahmud I (1730- 
54). The year following the accession of Mahmud I (173 1), the French renegade 
the Comte de Bonneval, who had been residing in Sarajevo since 1729, was 
called to the capital. In Istanbul Bonneval, who had converted to Islam and 
adopted the name Ahmed, was ordered to reorganise a corps of bombardiers 
(bumbaracı), a unit that had been originally set up under Mehmed II (145 1- 
81).? Ahmed Paşa established a barracks in Üsküdar, where he started training 
this new army unit. Niyazi Berkes convincingly states that '[a] ctual measures to 
introduce something new into the military training date from the work of De 
Bonneval?* He elaborates by saying that ‘[t]he most important development 
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in the introduction of new military techniques was the opening in Üsküdar in 
1734 of a school called Hendesehane . . . to train military engineers? Even 
though Berkes is aware of Ata’s claims, he does not give any credence to the Ot- 
toman bureaucrat’s assertion that innovations of this kind had been introduced 
by Damad İbrahim.” Ahmed Atâ5 story of Damad İbrahim end bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the narrative of Selim III’s downfall at the hands of the 
conservative Janissaries, fearing the consequences of the establishment of the 
Nizâm-ı Cedid in the early nineteenth century?" And Selim III had also set up 
a Humbarahâne barracks in Hasköy on the Golden Horn in 1206/1792.” It 
seems that Ahmed Atâ conflated events taking place during the reigns of 
Ahmed III (1703-30), Mahmud I (1730-54) and Selim III (1789-1807) in the 
section of his book dealing with İbrahim Müteferrikas Usúl iil-Hikem (1732). 

The end result of Ahmed Atâ reliance on İbrahim Müteferrika's book is 
nonetheless that the name of Damad İbrahim is brought into direct connection 
with the idea of modernising the Ottoman military structure in Ahmed Refik's 
Lâle Devri.'The historian could have been equally swayed by Ata’s use of the 
term 'asákir-i nizâmiyye” to insert the phrase Nizam-ı Cedid, apparently going 
back Müteferrika himself, into his text. 


Building a Statement: The Çeşme in Front of the Báb-: Hümâyün 


Ahmed Refik spends numerous pages describing the Sultan's extensive architec- 
tural patronage and his fondness for laying out tulip gardens. He presents 
Damad İbrahim as supportive of the Sultan's architectural projects. The Sultan 
and his vezir supplied the city of Istanbul with a wide array of elegant monu- 
ments, but primarily restored existing buildings that had fallen into disuse and 
dilapidation.? Ahmed Refik maintains that Ahmed III moved away from com- 
missioning mosques and instead concentrated on the proliferation of domestic 
architecture.! The Sultan's most striking addition to İstanbul's architectural 
landscape was the ‘çeşme’ (or fountain) he had erected in front of the palace 
gates, the Bâb-ı Hümáyün: 


The most distinguished among these monuments was this fountain, 
worthy of being called the colourful jewel of Ottoman architecture. This 
fountain had been built in front of the gate of the imperial palace. The 
fountain's layout and decoration were executed in the Arab style. The flo- 
ral decoration that has been aplied to it[s surface] counts amongst the 


most outstanding examples of Oriental art.“ 


Ahmed Refik employs his appreciation of the Sultan's architectural patronage 
to suggest the highly civilised character of the Sultan and his attempts to beau- 
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tify the city. This ‘çeşme was in actual fact a water-reservoir that also func- 
tioned asa water-dispenser.'? Ahmed Refik discloses that this building served 
as a model for other fountains set up in different parts of the city.!% 

The most striking aspect of Ahmed Refik's treatment of this building is his 
verdict on its stylistic appearance as a masterpiece of Oriental art. The author 
proclaims the fountain's layout and decoration to have been executed in the 
"Arab style. As mentioned earlier, Ahmed Refik had been much influenced 
by the work of various French scholars. In particular, the historian Charles 
Seignobos, whom Ahmed Refik had met in Paris, here seems to have had a pro- 
found impact on his thinking. The Sorbonne professor Seignobos had been an 
advocate of ‘Germanic positivist rigour in French academic circles. This trait 
must have made the French historian quite attractive in the eyes of the Young 
Turks who admired the efficiency of the German Empire.’ In the course of 
the year 1328/1912-3, Ahmed Refik published the text of his L4/e Devri in the 
newspaper İkdam, but he also translated Seignobos’ Histoire de la civilisation 
In his 21 May 1936 interview for Perşembe Dergisi, Ahmed Refik told Feridun 
Kandemir that he had become interested in history after having read this 
book.' The broadly-conceived Histoire de la civilisation deals with the Occi- 
dent and the Orient, and devotes quite a few pages to Arab civilisation, calling 
it ‘profondement orientale?! In other words, Seignobos equates the terms 
Arab and Oriental.!!9 In dealing with the material culture of the Arabs, which 
he calls ‘[1 art arabe; Seignobos describes their architecture as ‘légère, élégante, 
fragile; as having produced buildings that ‘donne l'impression d'un carton- 
nage!!! And he characterises the decorative idiom employed by Arab artists 
and artisans as ‘de plus en plus compliquées et d'apparence fantastique:! ? 
Seignobos's insights on Arab art, architecture and civilisation inspired Ahmed 
Refik’s descriptive treatment of Ahmed III5 fountain. 

On account of his reliance on the French authority Seignobos, Ahmed 
Refik’s proclaims that Ahmed IT's çeşme in front of the B4b-; Hümâyün was a 
masterpiece of Oriental art, which is a verdict is very close to the traditional 
Ottoman appraisal of the building. During the reign of Sultan Abdülaziz 
(1861-76) the Ottoman government published a book containing a definite 
judgement on the structure, proclaiming similar views avoiding, however, the 
term ‘arab. The occasion of the World Exposition of 1873 at Vienna had in- 
duced the Ottoman government to produce a book depicting the cultural iden- 
tity ofthe Ottoman Empire in architectural terms: the W4/-/ Mimâri-i Osmani, 
published in Ottoman, French and German.!? The fountain in front of the 
Bâb-ı Hümáyán is described as a masterpiece of Ottoman architecture: 


. one ofthe most beautiful expressions achieved by [Ottoman] art up 
to the present is the fountain of Ahmed III . . . As is well-known, this 
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splendid monument is due to Sultan Ahmed III, who created and de- 
signed it himself and decorated it with verses of his own composition, 
sculpted in letters of gold on the marble slabs which embellish the four 
fronts of the fountain. One can thus see that, hardly more than a century 
ago, Ottoman art in the city of İstanbul itself was still at the height of its 


vigour.!4 


Ahmed Refik verdict on the monument is very close to this ‘official’ opinion 
on the nature and appearance of the çeşme. The historians reliance on Seigno- 
bos book, however, must have induced him to insert the word 'arab' into his ap- 
preciation of Ottoman culture and civilisation. The use of the term 'arab' was 
probably highly charged at the time. Ahmed Refik first aired this rather crucial 
claim on Thursday, 13 March 1915 (28 February 1328) in İkdam.!5 Particu- 
larly if one keeps in mind, as expressed by his contemporary Halide Edib | Adı- 
var], that, from 1912 on; '[a]n open nationalistic movement among the Arabs 
had been apparent! But in the end, the Usiil-i Mimari-i Osmani as well as 
Ahmed Refik call Ahmed IIT5 çeşme in front of the B4b-: Hümâyün an Oriental 
masterpiece.” 

Ahmed Refik utilises this instance of imperial patronage to return to the 
story of his original protagonist, Damad Ibrahim Pasa. He affirms that the 
Grand Vezir also commissioned his share of new buildings in such locations as 
Kâğıthane, Hocapaşa and his hometown Muşkara, renamed Nevşehir. These 
constructions consisted of mosques, schools, bath-houses and libraries.!? But 
in view of the fact that the Sultan derived the greatest enjoyment from the con- 
struction of Saadabad, Damad Ibrahim spent most of his energies on reviving 
the delightful area of Kagithane.'!? Like Ahmed Cevdet and Mustafa Nuri be- 
fore him, Ahmed Refik stresses the Grand Vezir’s involvement with the revital- 
isation of this area. Damad Ibrahim enthusiasm was such that he even obliged 
the workers to continue during the feast held to commemorate the end of the 
fast.29 The course of the stream was altered, constructing a canal with two 
marble quays. Then, the workmen built a magnificent imperial summer-palace, 
placed on thirty pillars, at the edge of this waterway. A large pool was laid out 
facing the building, containing cascades and spewers in the shape of dragons 
spouting water as well as various other waterjets.?! All along the canal, the 
Damad had numerous elegant summer-palaces and hamams laid out.!” The 
whole process was completed in the space of sixty days.?? İbrahim Paşa himself 
composed a poem commemorating the date of its construction and providing 
the name Saadabad: “Mübârek Ola Sultan Ahmede Devletle Saadabad:^ But 
Ahmed Refik did not provide an exact date for the event, which seems to have 


taken place in the month of Şevval 1134 / July-August 1722.5 
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The City of İstanbul: The Meeting of East and West 


Ahmed Refik's account of the architectural activity during the 1720s posits a 
crucial claim regarding the relationship between Ottomans and Europeans: 


Building work was now continuing in every corner of İstanbul. Many ar- 
chitects were being summoned to İstanbul from Europe and from Asia, 
and the buildings were being constructed in a variety of architectural 
styles. The buildings that were built in this fashion now used the style of 
Versailles, and now that of Isfahan (“gâh (Versay), gâh (İsfahan)”). The 
plans for the köşks had been brought from Paris by Monsicur Lenoir, the 
translator of the French Embassy, who furthermore even wrote a book de- 
scribing Istanbul at that time.” 


This quotation contains a wealth of information that would have seemed con- 
tentious to the contemporary reader. In the late nineteenth-century, the U54/- 
i Mimári-i Osmani had depicted Ahmed III as the last Ottoman sultan to have 
safeguarded the architectural integrity of the Ottoman Empire." Traditional 
Ottoman opinion did not associate the reign of Ahmed III with the adoption 
of European aesthetics in the field of architecture. 

In constrast, Ahmed Refik’s indicates that the architectural landscape of Is- 
tanbul had become subject to a direct French intervention in the early eigh- 
teenth century, stating that the French royal palace of Versailles functioned as 
an architectural template. At the same time, he also indicates that a certain Per- 
sian influence was present, referring specifically to Isfahan. Ahmed Refik pro- 
nounces the phrase 'gâh (Versay), gâh (İsfahan) to hint at both inspirations. 
But, his conclusion seems to be that Damad İbrahim's commission of the 
French embassy official Monsieur Lenoir to furnish architectural plans from 
Paris was of exceptional importance. Ahmed Refik makes these strong and 
rather surprising statements without citing any authority or source to back his 
claims. The Usil-: Mimári, on the other hand, states unequivocally that Sultan 
Ahmed' successors had supervised the downfall of Ottoman architecture, as 
these patrons had allowed ‘Le style Pompadour’ to infiltrate the Ottoman lands. 
The Usúl-ı Mimâri disparagingly characterises this latter era in Ottoman build- 
ing as le temps des pompons, des chicorées et des rocailles?!? 

In view of Ahmed Refik's admiration for the works of French historians, 
and the apparent ease with which he adapted some of their claims, his account 
might also provide an insight into his methodological practice. In this case 
Ahmed Refik had primarily relied on the views of Albert Vandal. The historian 
Vandal had been quite a prominent figure on the early twentieth-century 
Parisian intellectual scene.?? He was a man fully convinced of French superi- 
ority, and a zealous advocate of France's mission to bring the rest of the world 
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under its cultural hegemony.?? Ahmed Refik himself was very familiar with the 
Frenchman’s work and personality, as he was to prove in a three-part article se- 
ries he published during the summer of 1922.17! 

Albert Vandal had written four books directly relating to Ottoman topics." 
Ahmed Refik consulted Vandal's work on the activities of the ambassador Louis 
Sauveur, the Marquis de Villeneuve, who had been in Istanbul during the years 
1728-41: Une ambassade francaise en orient sous Louis XV. 9^ The ambassador 
arrived in İstanbul during the last years of Sultan Ahmed’s reign, but he was to 
bea pivotal figure during the reign of Sultan Mahmud I (1730-5 4), in particular 
regarding the conclusion of the Treaty of Belgrade (18 September 1739).'* Be- 
fore bursting into action, however, the Frenchman enjoyed a couple of years of 
ease and relaxation, stationed in the exotic capital of the Ottoman Empire. In 
his Une ambassade frangaise Vandal sees Istanbul as a city full of eastern promise 
during the first decades of the eighteenth century, and he depicts it in a way 
that must have been quite attractive to his French readership.!3 Vandal is very 
detailed in his appraisal of Ottoman architectural patronage during the 17205: 


Architects who have come from a wide variety of countries, some sum- 
moned from the Occident, others from Asia, assemble very different 
[architectural] styles in these buildings, and take their models as much 
from Versailles as from Isfahan (“tantöt à Versailles, tantót à Ispahan"). 


Furthermore, Vandal calls Saadabad Timitation [de Versailles] qu'il [Damad 
Ibrahim] en avait tentée auprès des Eaux-Douces d'Europe: But he does not, 
however, refer to the figure of Lenoir. 

These quotations indicate that Ahmed Refik did not shy away from appro- 
priating passages from Vandal into his own work. The phrase ‘gah (Versay), 
gâh (İsfahan), corresponding to Vandal’s ‘tantôt à Versailles, tantôt à Ispahan) 
discloses quite clearly the extent to which Ahmed Refik' text relies on Vandal 
work. Ahmed Refik probably also relies on Vandal's book in linking Saadabad 
with French palaces. The juxtaposition ofthe French and Turkish texts uncov- 
ers Ahmed Refik's uncritical attitude towards his source material, revealing that 
in his mind a Western provenance apparently guaranteed veracity. 

At a further stage in his text, Ahmed Refik elaborates on his ‘findings’ by 
stating that '[a] small sample of the life that was lived in the (Versailles) palaces 
of France became popular in İstanbul as welP,37 He goes even further, pro- 
claiming that a French aesthetic had been at work in the conception of the im- 
perial &aszr of Saadabad. He even claims that court patronage of architectural 
constructions was completely subject to a desire to emulate French examples. 
Ahmed Refik attempts to supply these claims with illustrative examples, and 
refers to forty orange trees the Marquis de Bonac had given to the Sultan who 
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used them to embellish the layout of Saadabad.? Ahmed Refik discovered 
this reference in a letter by Bonac presented in Auguste Boppe’s Les peintres du 
Bosphore au XVIIIe siecle. Boppe had in turn discovered this letter, dated 30 
September 1722, in the French Archives.“ This epistle was published, bearing 
the date of 20 January 1724, in the June 1724 edition of the Mercure de 
France? 

But Ahmed Refik's primary source for issues relating to the appearance of 
early eighteenth-century Ottoman culture and architecture was Albert Vandal’s 
Une ambassade frangaise en orient sous Louis XV. In spite of Ahmed Refik's 
ready use of the book for verdicts on the nature of Saadabad, no reference to 
Vandal is given here. In his book Vandal transforms Ahmed III into a decadent, 
melancholic and ineffective ruler: 


The Ottoman court shone with a special brilliance. Ahmed [III], dis- 
gusted by the weight of [political] affairs, inclined towards that bored sad- 
ness that often functions as the necessary companion of omnipotence, 


sought refuge from himself in the [pursuit of ] pleasure.!? 


And he goes on to claim that Sultan Ahmed adhered to the bloodthirsty rule 
of fratricide, initiated in the late fifteenth and actually abandoned in the early 
seventeenth century, inserting the topos of the tulip into his description of Sul- 
tan Ahmed as well: 


[I]n Ahmed IH, murderer of all of his brothers, one passion dominated 
all others, namely the passion for flowers. Even in the Netherlands tulips 
had never been cultivated with more care, had not been sought after with 
more love than they were in İstanbul during the reign of this prince and 


some of his predecessors. ^ 


Albert Vandal depicts the Sultan as a figure commensurate with a prototype of 
decadent rule, occasionally encountered in nineteenth-century literature.!^ 
His primary source seems to have been the French translation of Hammer's 
magisterial history of the Ottoman Empire. Vandal praises the Ottoman court's 
splendour, and even implicitly refers to the seventeenth-century Dutch Tulipo- 
mania.“ The reference to the fashion for tulips in eighteenth-century İstanbul 


seems to have been completely based on Hammer' words: 


Thanks to the feasts often reiterated, the passion for flowers became the 
dominant taste of the people, to such a point that it soon surpassed that 
ofa number of individuals who had at that time in France and in the Low 


Countries [a taste] for the cultivation of tulips.!* 
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In his Låle Devri, Ahmed Refik returns to recounting the further deeds of 
Damad İbrahim, after having exposed the peculiar nature of Saabadad. At this 
stage, Ahmed Refik introduces the theme of the fashion for tulips pervading 
contemporary İstanbul into his own text: '[t]ulips were the novelty [introduced 
by] the Grand Vezir that occupied the Ottoman arts and aesthetics for years’. 
This phrase appears very reminiscnent of Ahmed Râsim's words used to intro- 
duce his condemnation of Damad İbrahim.” Ahmed Refik does not proceed 
to criticise his protagonist, but instead continues in a phraseology very reminis- 
cent of Vandal's wording: 


In no other era has it been the case that tulips were so much in demand. 
Nowhere, not even in Flanders [Netherlands], had it ever been known 
for tulips to be sought after with this degree of care and love, as 
much as they were in Istanbul, or for them to be so much in demand for 


gardens.'” 


In particular Ahmed Refik seems to have employed Vandal’s implicit reference 
to the Dutch Tislipomania. Ahmed Refik speaks of the growing number of tulip 
gardens being laid out, of tulip manuals being written and of more and more 
tulip species being produced. ^? 

The historian even intimates that this all-pervading fashion for tulips had 
also been introduced from the West: ‘[t]he tulip was brought to Istanbul by 
the Austrian ambassador İşmit fon Sivarenhórn | Johann Rudolf Schmid, Frei- 
herr zum Schwarzenhorn] in the time of Mehmed IV’ (1648-86).5! Upon Sul- 
tan Mehmed IV's accession to the throne, Schwarzenhorn had been sent to 


renew the Zsitvâtorok agreement !* 


on 1 July 1649." In 1650, the biographer 
Theodor Vetter asserts, Emperor Ferdinand III (1657-57) entrusted 
Schwarzenhorn with a mission to convey a unique tribute to the Ottoman sul- 


154 Vetter terms this levy a gift, an 


tan, a boy fourteen years of age at the time. 
endowment ensuring the continuation of peaceful relations. Thus it would ap- 


pear that Ahmed Refik supplies the neatly confined "Tulip Age (1718-30)' with 
an equally precise point of origin, the period 1649-50. 


Wasteful Expenditure and Ottoman Women 


In spite of all these positive achievements of the Damad's administration, 
Ahmed Refik declares that a great deal of wasteful expenditure was also 


55 He goes on, particularly in spring and summer, Istanbul’s 


present. 
inhabitants had been very keen to squander immoderate amounts of 
money P$ According to the historian, Damad Ibrahim was willing to put a halt 


to such waste, and his attention was drawn to the lavish and luxurious outfits 
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worn by women at the time. Dealing with women’s outfits enables Ahmed 
Refik to include rather risqué passages in his text: 


The thing that most attracted İbrahim Paşa's attention was women's 
clothes. How strange! İbrahim Paşa, [the man] who threw gold coins 
(“zer-i mahbüb”) into womens tulle veils during the entertainments at 


Saadabad, [now] wanted to restrict women’s attire. 


This anecdotal account seems to go back to Mustafa Nuri's Netâyic ül-Vukúåt, 
and was recently reiterated in Ahmed Râsim's Osmanlı Taribi.^* These two 
authors talk at length about the games played by the Damad during his enter- 
tainments at Saadabad. Mustafa Nuri's text speaks of the fact that "Ibrahim 
Pasa’s dexterity in throwing gold coins at women and dropping them inside 
their veils was [well] observed"? He follows up this statement with the accu- 
sation: “İm |oreover, [Damad Ibrahim] was said to have assaulted the beautiful 
and graceful wife of Zülâli Hasan Efendi, the kadı of Istanbul.’ 

Ahmed Refik does not indicate that Damad İbrahim's games involving gold 
coins (called zer-i mahbitb) possessed a dubious moral acclaim at the time, nor 
does he refer to an alleged assault on Zülâli Hasan's wife. Instead, Ahmed Refik 
restricts his comments to saying that men had become engrossed in the pursuit 
of tulips and tulip growing, while women had developed a taste for ostentatious 
display in the "Tulip Age'6! The historian asserts that women had at the time 
spent a lot of money on their external appearance, and that their costumes were 
too revealing: 


Clothes that exposed all the attractive and enchanting lines of women’s 
elegant bodies to the gaze had given rise to such a degree of wasteful ex- 
penditure, that people felt the need to spend a large fortune on a wedding 


ceremony in Istanbul.’ 


Ahmed Refik goes on to say that this greater degree of economic freedom on 
the part of women led to a breakdown of the moral structure of society He 
claims that a great many women left their husbands on account of their newly 
developed taste for enjoyment and ostentation. The historian thus presents 
Damad İbrahim's concern with curbing wasteful expenditure as a response to 
moral decline. 

On the one hand, such descriptive passages undoubtedly titillated his male 
readership, but they could also be interpreted as a transposition of contempo- 
rary concerns regarding the growing appearance of women in public life and the 
discussion of women’s rights and feminism in the public sphere. The large num- 
ber of women’s periodicals appearing in early twentieth-century Istanbul seems 
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to evidence a greater public female visibility.’ After the 1908 revolution the 
number of women joining the workforce had drastically increased, particularly 
in the textile sector, as well as in the industrial preparation of tobacco and cig- 
arettes. But firm figures about the extent of female participation in the labour 
market in late-Ottoman Turkey do not exist. The contemporary journalist 
and writer Baha Tevfik even translated the feminist Odette Laquerre's book on 
the women’s movement under the title Feminizm. Âlem-i Nisvân, published in 
conjunction with his own essay İslâmiyyet ve Feminizm.“ At the time of the 
publication of L4/e Devri, the issue of female emancipation and the economic 
independence of women was a hotly-debated topic. Ahmed Refik also con- 
tributed to the discussion with an article in Sehbal, in which he uses his research 
findings on Ahmed IIT5 era to posit the fact that women’s roles in Ottoman his- 
tory had been neglected so far: 


One ofthe topics that has been most neglected in Ottoman history, and 
that so far has not been researched is the life style of women in old Ot- 
toman times, of women’s influence on politics. Women’s dress and ways 


of social intercourse [have been neglected]. 


One could argue that this discourse had crept into Ahmed Refik' historical 
writings for the daily Jkdam, a fertile ground for intellectual debate at the time. 
But while this quotation seems to diclose the historians commitment to re- 
searching the contributions of women to Ottoman history, one could also easily 
claim that his serialisation of L4/e Devri simply contains mildly prurient pas- 
sages aimed at a male audience. Rather than being serious investigations of 
women’s roles in Ottoman history, Ahmed Refik’s writings disclose his own 
ambivalent attitude to the issue of female emancipation as well as a strong male 
bias. 

In his L4le Devri Ahmed Refik describes outfits worn by early eighteenth- 
century upper-class women in great detail, basing himself on Lady Montagu's 
letters. He says women wore long silk sa/vars with lacy fringes, and long-sleeved 
silk shirts.' The shirts were fastened with a diamond button, leaving the 
bosom underneath visible to the beholder, he adds.! A loose robe (a so-called 
‘entari’) was worn over the shirt, bound by a thick belt.'79 The text next con- 
siders the then common hairstyles among women, stating that long blond hair 
had been very much in fashion at the time."! 

Following his detailed appraisal of the appearance of women during the 
"Tulip Age; Ahmed Refik claims that women had displayed the same elegant 
way of dressing in private as well as in public."? In other words, the historian 
had in fact been describing the clothes women had worn indoors during the 
"Tulip Age? But still, he continues, the government had been forced to crack 
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down on this state of affairs (“bu hal’) in response to a growing intolerance dis- 
played by public opinion at the time. The government was thus forced to curb 
womens outfits. Ahmed Refik uses the term ‘taassub’ (bigotry) in this con- 
nection, which points to a certain level of religious intolerance and fanaticism 
on the part of the people. The historian, at this point of his narrative, introduces 
the concept he sees as having determined the course of the "Tulip Age: He 
claims that the population at the time was too bigoted to stomach the public 
display of female liberty as symbolised in women’s extravagant and suggestive 
clothing. That the government seemed to have condoned the violation of the 
Islamic dress code, Ahmed Refik reasons, was not favourably looked upon by 
the common people, arguably the repository of public opinion. In other words, 
this passage clearly betrays the historian’s ambivalent position on the issue of 
womens place in society. On the one hand, he seems to condemn greater eco- 
nomic freedom for women as leading to a breakdown in marriages. But at the 
same time, he also condemns the population’s bigoted response to the greater 
conspicuousness of women in public, and their apparently less-restricted attire. 


The Population of Istanbul: Reaction against Progress 


Ahmed Refik’s mention of the topic of women and their place in society allows 
him to introduce a discussion of the dismal state of Ottoman society in the 12 
century of the Hegira. He does not explicitly deal with either the wars waged 
in the east and the setbacks suffered there or with the Ottoman population’s in- 
creasingly tenuous economic situation which was the direct result of the long 
military conflicts with the West (1683-1718) and the Ottomans current entan- 
glement in Iran (1722-30). In spite of the absence of these arguments in Ladle 
Devri, the text nevertheless indicates the emergence of a popular disenchant- 


ment with the current state of affairs.!”4 


But rather than ascribing this growing 
unrest solely to the population’s resentment of the upper classes’ self-indulgence, 
the historian points to underlying social reasons: ‘[s]ocial life in the Ottoman 
lands had not been subject to any kind of progress? Ahmed Refik paints a 


dire picture of a population subject to despotic rule and arbitrary government: 


The whole population had lived their lives subject to the [overriding ] in- 
fluence and despotism, the pleasure and arbitrary whims of a sultan. 
Medreses had been opened throughout the country, but only [fanatic] stu- 
dents [of religious learning] had been reared there, and of those the ones 
who were partially devoid of comprehension performed no service but to 
sow the seeds of bigotry amongst the population.’ 


While commenting upon the fact that the population had been oppressed and 
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down-trodden, the institution of medreses is suddenly mentioned. These centres 
of religious learning had been high on the contemporary agenda at the time of 
Lâle Devri’s publication in Ikdam in March 1913. Reform of the medreses, to 
make them institutions providing the government with well-trained officials 
able to teach the people the principles of the faith, was an issue occupying the 
minds of the early twentieth-century Turkish intelligentsia.” 

An intellectual such as Semseddin [Giinaltay], belonging to Ahmed Refik’s 
generation, at the time contributed prominently to this debate. In his writings 
Semseddin Bey firmly blamed the deficient medrese system for the dire state of 
Ottoman affairs.’ By contrast, in an article dealing with progressive medreses, 
Semseddin Bey points to Fatih’s reign in the fifteenth century as the pinnacle 
of Ottoman learning and education, when scientific as well as religious learning 
had been taught in medreses.'” Fatih’s medrese organisation (Sabn-i Semán) is 
put forward as a model for reforms to be executed.® In the early twentieth 
century the matter of the nature of medrese curricula was highly contentious, as 
medrese graduates had a direct impact on the population and its relationship 
with such issues as faith and modernity. On 18 September 1330/1914 the Ot- 
toman government promulgated the 15/4h- Medáris programme. This reform 
agenda, introduced by the Seyhiilislam Üsküblü Mustafa Hayri Efendi, was ap- 
parently the result of the heated discussions and public outcries heard at the 
time. These centralising reforms, gathering Istanbul’s various independent 
medreses under the institutional roof of the Dariil-Hilafetil-Aliyye Medresesi, 
primarily entailed the teaching of exact sciences as a way of safeguarding that 
future ulema would be able to cope with the requirements of modern life. 18! In 
an interview for Dersaadet Gazetesi, conducted on 15 September 1336/1920, 
Ahmed Refik states unequivocally that the “Turks’ biggest disasters’ (‘ignorance 
and helplessness’) date back to the era of Sultan Süleyman (1520-66), when 
they had remained ‘unaffected by the age of awakening (“devr-i intibah” or ren- 
aissance). The only way to rectify this situation was the ‘reform of the i/miyye 
class, the historian adds, ‘hocas need to receive a modern education together 
with their religious instruction; so that they can ‘understand the contemporary 
concerns. '** Ahmed Refik’s support for the governments earlier reform pro- 
gramme seems beyond doubt. 

Following this skilful insertion of a contemporary issue into the text of his 
Lâle Devri Ahmed Refik refers to the lack of social scope of Damad Ibrahim 
policies. He divides the population into two classes: one layer was made up by 
a religious and military stratum, and the other by tradesmen and the [common] 
people.’*? Ahmed Refik declares wide swathes of the population to have been 
in the grip of fanaticism and ignorance (‘taassub ve cehalet’).'** This harsh so- 
cial commentary on the nature of the Ottoman population seems to be yet an- 
other theme commonly encountered in the early twentieth-century Ottoman 
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press. In one of his articles Şemseddin Bey, for instance, also decries the ulema 
class as responsible for Muslim population' descent into ignorance. Ahmed 
Refik's friend and publisher Tüccarzáde İbrahim Hilmi even published a book 
of his own which directly relates to the topics of cebálet and taassub.*6 İbrahim 
Hilmi calls the Ottoman Empire the only state in Europe subject to the ill-ef- 
fects of ‘ignorance’ and 'fanaticism: 7 

In his L4le Devri Ahmed Refik, in turn, stresses the bigoted and downtrod- 
den character of the lower classes of the early eighteenth century. Ahmed 
Refik is quite outspoken in his criticism of the Ottoman social system. He re- 
gards the toiling classes as having been completely bypassed by education, learn- 
ing and civilisation. He continues, declaring the lower-class population to have 
been oppressed by the hedonistic inhabitants of the imperial palace, literally 
the five to ten pleasure-seeking inhabitants of the dome-covered sanctuary on 
Sarayburnu straddling the Bosphorus.!8? The word ‘esir, meaning slave or pris- 
oner, is actually used in this instance, indicating that the ruling élite had the 
wider population in a true stranglehold. He claims that the Ottoman rulers 
withheld material welfare from the wider society at large, keeping their subjects 
in their social position by discouraging the dissemination of education and 
knowledge. In other words, Ahmed Refik’s portrait of early eighteenth-century 
Ottoman society as static and stagnant appears a far cry from the meritocratic 
system the Ottomans ostensibly once encouraged. Rather than presiding over 
à society providing opportunity and incentives to the masses, the historian ar- 
gues that the Ottoman sultan and his government had done nothing but exploit 
the population under their care. 

The historian then contrasts this state of affairs with the situation in Europe, 
which had seen many social improvements, only to conclude that the Ottoman 
population had been deprived of its 'human rights: The population was con- 
demned to lead a miserable life subject to despotic rule, unable to complain or 
rebel." Ahmed Refik intensifies his criticism of the Ottoman system, stating 
that the ‘despotism present for centuries’ had led to a quietist attitude amongst 
the population — a quietist attitude which sedated any form of intellectual ac- 
tivity.?! He continues that the upper classes, rather than working towards ben- 
eficial change, preferred to preserve the status quo so as to safeguard their own 
interests. ?? He subsequently confesses that even the progressive Damad 
Ibrahim lacked the necessary fibre to ‘save the fatherland (“vatan”). 9? In spite 
of these harsh words, Ahmed Refik nevertheless asserts that the Grand Vezir 
tried to protect the populace from extreme exploitation by unscrupulous state 
officials. 1” 
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A View of the Sultan 


Ahmed Refik then discloses that Íbrahim Paga had been obliged to pander to 
the Sultan's ‘idiosyncrasies and inclinations. > This disclosure of Damad 
Ibrahim's need to indulge the Sultan brings the historian to offer a view of 
Ahmed III: 


While Ahmed III in the midst of his tulips and nightingales had been 
busy making lacework [and] performing needlework with his women, and 
[engaging in] illumination festivities, İbrahim Paşa |, on the other hand,] 
succeeded in stopping the [excessive] influence of women, [and] person- 


ally directed the administration of government.’ 


Ahmed Refik here reiterates Joseph von Hammer's description of Sultan 
Ahmed close relationship with the female inhabitants of the palace, implying 
he was somewhat effeminate: 


A great lover of women and birds, of tulips and carnations, of mirrors and 
illuminations, father of thirty-one children, he was the object of the 
most devoted tenderness on the part of his wives. He spent a great deal 
of his time engaged in embroidery and in gossiping with them, and 
amused himself by distracting them endlessly with new illuminations, 


tulip beds, and new meals.!?? 


Ahmed Refik uses his reliance on Hammer describing Ahmed III in terms of 
an effeminate as well as ineffective ruler to stress the extraordinary character 
of his true protagonist, Damad İbrahim Paşa. He continues that while the 
Grand Vezir was distracting the Sultan, he had been personally supervising the 
affairs ofthe state, stopping women from becoming too powerful in palace cir- 
cles. Ahmed Refik seems to think of instances of female influence through in- 
trigue and conspiracy as times when the domestic affairs of the sultan had 
exerted control over the state's affairs. He was to devote numerous studies to 
this topic in later years, employing the phrase “Kadınlar Saltanatı” or 'Rule of 
Women’. °! The historian seems to have regarded the ascendancy of the impe- 
rial harem as characteristic of the seventeenth century. But, he assures his read- 
ers, Damad İbrahim had effectively put a stop to that nefarious state of affairs 
in the early eighteenth century. 


Patrona Halil, İspirizâde and Zülâli Hasan 


In the above-mentioned passages Ahmed Refik introduces the elements he 
judged to have led to the rebellion which ended the beneficial yet ineffective 
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“Tulip Age? Having earlier underlined the ignorant nature of İstanbul's popu- 
lace, the text states that because of this, members of Istanbul lower classes 
would not have been able to topple the Sultan and his government on their 
own. The rebellious populace needed leadership. The book LZ/e Devri singles 
out two separate groups in Ottoman society as guilty parties: the Janissaries 
and the ulema. Ahmed Refik’s contention that Damad İbrahim intended to 
set up a Nizâm-ı Cedid unit of soldiers is used to explain further the compliance 
of the Janissaries at this time, reiterating Tayyarzâde Ahmed Ata’ earlier reason- 
ing.” Again a bleak picture of Ottoman society emerges. The historian says 
that in the fields of learning and public opinion no evidence of solidarity was 
to be found in “Turkey. The people had not developed sentiments conducive 
to such notions as ‘mutual assistance’ or ‘preservation of the law. ! Instead 
society was fragmented. He argues that the bulk of society had been dependent 
on government assistance in the form of ‘salaries’ or ‘hand-outs’ by the upper 
classes.” The historian thus maintains that Ottoman society had been stag- 
nant and its economic life static. Further, he asserts that the development of 
individual wealth through private enterprise was not encouraged, which led to 
the fact that members of the public remained without aspirations. For Ahmed 
Refik Ottoman society had been a government-dominated entity, bypassed by 
the development of capitalism and the principle of the accumulation of wealth 
this entailed. European society had evolved in this direction for a number of 
centuries, and arguably, Ahmed Refik implies that the nature of Ottoman so- 
ciety had hampered its progress in the direction of a capitalist system as prac- 
tised in the West. 

The historian then remarks in a rather off-hand manner that this system led 
to government oppression of the people, so that the actual nature of the govern- 
ment did not affect the population as they had always been maltreated by their 
leaders. After having painted the people in such gloomy colours, Ahmed 
Refik claims that the mere fact that the ulema and the Janissaries participated 
in occasional risings*™* constituted proof of the presence of bigotry and chaos 
among the Ottoman population.” This leads him to proclaim that revolts in 
the Ottoman Empire had never had the nature of a political revolution, as in- 
tellectual development and social change had been totally absent in the Ot- 
toman sphere.” Ahmed Refik is probably thinking about the French 
revolution in this context, and has to admit that such a momentous insurrection 
had never taken place in the Ottoman Empire. In contrast, he sees a parallel 
between the Patrona Halil revolt and the 3z Mart Vakası, as he stresses the in- 
sidious role played by certain members of the religious classes in the uprising. 

On 13 April 1909/31 March 1325, the reinstated constitutional regime in 
the Ottoman lands had been nearly brought to an early end by a religiously in- 
spired rising." David Farhi declares that ‘[g]roups of soldiers belonging to 
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the First Army Corps, assisted by a throng of ‘civilians, students of #zedreses 
(softas) and bocas, closed in on the parliament building ‘uttering the cry: “We 
want Şeria?!” 28 In the early twentieth century the revolt was foiled by the in- 
tervention of the so-called Hareket Ordusu, leading to Abdülhamid IT’s depo- 
sition and the accession of Sultan Mehmed V [Regad] on 27 April. The early 
eighteenth-century revolt had no such happy ending. Ahmed Refik goes on to 
outline the way in which the hapless population had been manipulated by var- 
ious forces. The text maintains that revolutions in the Ottoman Empire had al- 
ways been effected through appeals to the populations piety.”!° In this instance, 
Ahmed Refik appears to share the views earlier propounded in Ahmed Rásim's 
Osmanli Tarihi?" 

The 1143/1730 rebellion was no exception, Ahmed Refik claims.2? The 
historian identifies the individuals Patrona Halil, Manav Muslu and Kahveci Ali 
as leaders of the rabble. But, he continues, these three members of İstanbul3 
lower classes had merely ‘seduced’ the population into revolt.23 Ahmed Refik 
then goes on to disclose that the whole event had been ‘managed’ behind the 
scenes by more respected members of Ottoman society: 


But two people managing in an underhand way the mass of ignorant peo- 
ple determined to topple Ahmed III from his throne; they were the 
preacher ofthe Ayasofya, İspirizâde, and the kadı of Istanbul the Albanian 
Zülâli Hasan Efendi.? 


In his earlier published history Ahmed Râsim, following Mustafa Nuri, relates 
an anecdotal account which provides a possible reasoning for Zülâli Hasan’s 
implication. These earlier texts accused Damad İbrahim of having ‘mollested 
the wife of the kadı of Istanbul Zülâli Hasan employing a number of deceptive 
tricks.?^ The Austrian Joseph von Hammer, on the other hand, basing himself 
on the volume Tarih-i Sâmi ü Sakir ü Subhi (1198/1784), actually also points 
to these two members of the ulema as major culprits: “Soulali-Efendi et le 
scheikh de l'Aya-Sofia, Iperizadé, tous deux, instigateurs de la révolte: 26 In 
blaming the two wema, Ahmed Refik seems to have based himself on Hammer, 
who relied on an authentic eighteenth-century source. 

Ahmed Refik is highly critical of these eighteenth-century ulema, claiming 
they spread slanderous rumours concerning İbrahim Paşa amongst the popula- 
tion, while disturbing news from the Iranian front was seeping into the city.” It 
seems odd that the text earlier neglected to talk about the Russo-Ottoman at- 
tempts to divide the territories of Iran, introducing the topic of the wars in the east 
at this late stage in his narrative. This discloses his concern to depict Damad 
İbrahim's sadáret asa peaceful era when beneficial policies were being developed. 
But, the text continues, some ulema were not content with the Damad's ways: 
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While these encouragements ofthe rebellion were taking place, members 
of the honourable ulema no longer able to withstand İbrahim Pasa’s 
nepotism were talking about the pagas extravagance, his wealth, the fact 
that he had made impertinent remarks to women, [and] that he was 


trampling upon the rights of the nation. 


In addition to listing the ulema’s misgivings concerning Damad İbrahim's cor- 
ruption and his excessive opulence, Ahmed Refik at this stage appears to echo 
somewhat the words of Mustafa Nuri and Ahmed Rásim. Rather than giving 
full credence to the accusation that the Damad had behaved in an immoral 
fashion, he merely mentions that his accusers claimed that the vezir had mo- 
lested certain women, not specifically mentioning Zülâli Hasan's wife, and had 
thus acted in a way contrary to the commonly accepted rules of propriety cen- 
tred around the nucleus of the family. 

The historian employs two words to summarise the motives of the rebels: 
‘menfaat ve intikâm (‘self-interest’ and revenge")??? In other words, rather 
than calling the 1 143/1730 rebellion an event set in motion by ideological mo- 
tivations or moral concerns, he cynically characterises its participants as indi- 
viduals governed solely by greed and selfish emotions. This statement is refined 
in such a way as to suggest that the population's piety had been abused by the 
leaders of the rebellion to further their own cause.” Even though Ahmed 
Refik convincingly lays the blame at the ulema’s feet, he does not extend his 
criticism of these Muslim scholars to the whole of Islam. Rather than claiming 
that the religion of Islam was to be blamed for hampering progress, he con- 
demns certain members of the ulema as scheming individuals, only interested 
in their personal gains. As the issue of medreses and higher education was high 
on the contemporary agenda, in equal measure, the suitability of members of 
the religious classes had also been the subject of public debate in early twenti- 
eth-century "Turkey: The historian again seems to have transposed an early 
twentieth-century concern to an early eighteenth-century situation. 


The End of the Tulip Age 


On the day of the rebellion, Thursday 15 Rebiyülevvel 1143 / 28 September 
1730, the Sultan and members of his government had either been in Üsküdar 
with the army, or tending their tulips and carnations at their shoreline resi- 
dences, according to Ahmed Refik.?! 

Subsequently, the rebel leader Patrona Halil easily held sway over the city, 
and against this threatening backdrop a meeting took place between the ‘true 
instigators’ (hakiki miigewvikleri’) of the event, Ispirizade and Zülâli Efendis, 
the Şeyhülislâm and other members of the ulema?” Ahmed Refik here obvi- 
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ously relies on Hammers view, even staying somewhat close to his above-quoted 
phraseology ( instigateurs ). The rebels indicated that their primary targets were 
Damad İbrahim and his henchmen.23 In response, Ahmed III allowed the ex- 
ecution of İbrahim Paşa and his associates, giving in to the demands of the 
rebels: 


In the end, rather than be separated from this flowery and colourful life, 
he saw fit to sacrifice his vezirs . . . he sent İbrahim Paşa together with his 
steward and the Kapudan Paşa to the Orta Kapü. That night, in the dark 
rooms of the Orta Kapü, between [its] damp walls Ahmed IITs boon 


companions were being smothered to death by executioners.” 


After Damad İbrahim body had been dragged in dishonour back to the palace, 
İspirizade Efendi announced that the rebels wanted the Sultan to abdicate in 
favour of his nephew Mahmud. The whole scene depicting the actual with- 
drawal of Ahmed III from his throne is well worth quoting in full: 


Ahmed III fulfilled this painful task with a [sense of] deep sadness. Di- 
recting his dispirited looks at his brother's son, with a trembling and agi- 
tated voice he said: My son! Your deceased father Mustafa II and I, 
merely because we submitted [ourselves completely] to our vezirs, because 
we left any matter to them, we have fallen from this throne you are now 
ascending. Learn a lesson from our example. Don't fall under the sway of 
your vezirs. Don't leave everything to them. See for yourself and under- 
stand. Try to avoid situations such as those which have rendered us weak 
and destitute. Be forceful, yet just. Farewell. My life and those of my chil- 
dren are entrusted to your care.?? 


Ahmed Refik paints the scene in great detail, even giving verbatim the words 
of advice Sultan Ahmed uttered to Mahmud. 

In spite of the fact that he was a diligent researcher of unprinted materials 
in the Ottoman archives and palace holdings, in this instance Ahmed Refik 
quotes the Sultan's supposed words from the work of the French historian Vin- 
cent Mignot.”® Vincent Mignot’s Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, published in 
1771, had already in the eighteenth century been the subject of some harsh 
comments. Giambattista Toderini, for example, claimed that Mignot had based 
great parts of his book ‘sur des fausses relations & sur des fausses idées. 27 The 
anti-Bourbon author Charles Marie d' Irumberry, the Comte de Salaberry 
equally familiar to Ahmed Refik, was also critical of Mignot as a trustworthy 
source.” Nevertheless, the Ottoman historian had apparently decided to in- 
clude the above relation of Sultan Ahmed's farewell speech, as it renders quite 
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a picturesque touch to the account of the end of his reign and Damad Ibrahim 
tenure at the head of the Ottoman state. 

In his Lále Devri Ahmed Refik provides a postscript detailing the way in 
which the rebels attempted to erase the memories of Damad İbrahim.” The 
rebels hold on power had been such that they even demanded the complete 
destruction ofthe layout at Kâğıthane, employing the offices of their newly ap- 
pointed Kadı of İstanbul, Deli İbrahim.” Mahmud I objected to the burning 
ofthe buildings, so that the rebels sufficed in simply damaging the structure of 
Saadabad.”! In the nineteenth century, Ahmed Cevdet inserted the zopos of the 
destruction of Saadabad into his narrative. His text does not name the figure of 
the kadı, merely describing him as a madman. The Tarih-i Cevdet, however, 
does not indicate that the rebels had not been successful in their design: 


As the kadı of Istanbul appointed by the rebels was a totally insane 
person, and had issued a meaningless order after the events, the gardens 
and lofty palaces at Kâğıthane were razed to the ground, and a great scan- 


dal was thus perpetrated in the eyes of foreign observers.?? 


Cevdet' claim that the whole layout at Kâğıthane had been destroyed in the re- 
bellion has become one of the stock zopoi of the 1730 rebellion. Ahmed Cevdet 
here seems to disclose a somewhat more nuanced understanding of the Ot- 
tomans’ international relations. In fact, his end-verdict seems to be a transpo- 
sition of nineteenth-century Ottoman circumstances to his relation ofan early 
eighteenth-century event, rather than a rendition of an eighteenth-century ac- 
count which details Saadabad's destruction. Ahmed Refik, on the other hand, 
bases his account directly on the Tarih-i Sâmi ü Sakir ü Subhi (1198/1784), to 
which he refers as “Tarih-i Subhi, similar to Hammer's reference. He even re- 
produces Mustafa Sámi's record of the wording of an imperial writ, adding an 
authentic voice to the rendition of the events surrounding Saadabad and its at- 
tendant structures.23 


Conclusion: The Message of Lále Devri 


The serialisation of the text of Lále Devri in the newspaper İkdam meant that 
Ahmed Refik’s text was riddled with repetitions and sensationalist pronounce- 
ments aimed at luring the reader into following the account of Damad Íbrahim's 
exploits on a daily basis. The repetitions also function as a reminder of claims 
printed earlier, but of major importance in the development of Ahmed Refik’s 
argument. The text thus appears as an uneven and disparate entity in the end. 
The poet Halit Fahri Ozansoy, who in 1919 had published a periodical signif- 
icantly called Nedim, suggests in his obituary of Ahmed Refik in 1937 that the 
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historian has to be regarded first and foremost as a ‘good writer.” In other 
words, the implication is that Ahmed Refik's methodology in his writings was 
not determined by a rigorous historical criticism, but rather by a desire to cap- 
ture the reader's imagination. In the same year the politician Hasan Áli Yücel, 
who was to become minister for culture and education (Maarif Vekili) during 
the years 1938-1946,” in turn remarks insightfully that Ahmed Refik em- 
ployed his historical writings as a way of expressing his criticism of current af- 
fairs.”“ By way alluding to similar occurrences in the Ottoman past, the 
historian safeguarded his position." Hence, Yücel credits Ahmed Refik with 
having engendered a particular type of history writing: 'allusive history’ or 
"[t]elmihi tarih? 8 Yücel implies that Ahmed Refik’s methodological rigour 
had been affected by a teleological approach to history writing, trying to make 
historical facts and events fit a contemporary agenda. During the Constitu- 
tional period (1908-18), public opinion saw Ahmed Refik as a historian on the 
forefront of new research and exciting history writing: ‘[t]he young historian 
of our ancient history’.? He was seen as a young and energetic researcher, 
breathing new life into the stuffy tomes of Ottoman history as a scholar of hith- 
erto unknown events and details. 

In view of these estimations L4/e Devri has to be seen as carrying various 
strands of meaning within its pages. The obvious starting-point for the author 
at the time was the Ottoman Empire’s relationship with different European na- 
tions on the brink of the First World War. The text functioned within the 
framework of an intellectual appreciation of the Ottoman relationship with 
the West. It begins with an appraisal of the second siege of Vienna as having 
ushered in a new approach to the West. The Treaties of Karlowitz (1699) and 
Passarowitz (1718) are put forward as momentous instances forcing the Ot- 
tomans to rethink their position. Ahmed Refik proposes a theory of Ottoman 
statecraft somewhat reminiscent of Paul Wittek’s theory of the Ottomans as a 
‘state of Ghazis serving the idea of the holy war’. But whereas Wittek was to 
see this as a religious or ideological stance, the Ottoman historian proposes a 
more pragmatic approach./! Ahmed Refik views “war, and particularly ‘war 
with the West’ as a power-political and economic phenomenon. His contention 
is that the treaties of 1699 and 1718 succeeded in making a section of the ruling 
élite aware of the Ottoman deficiencies in this respect. The historian argues 
that the Ottomans were forced to abandon their traditional principle of armed 
conflict with the West. He reasons the political and military developments in 
the second half of the seventeenth century forced the Ottomans to re-invent 
their own self-image. The age of armed conflict had come to an end to be re- 
placed by a rivalry in the fields of science and learning.” 

In fact, Ahmed Refik attempts to supply a historical precedent for the cur- 
rent position that saw the Ottoman Empire or “Turkey’ functioning within the 
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framework of Europe. The government was trying to put the Ottoman Empire 
on an equal footing with the nation states of Europe, as part and parcel of the 
same culture and civilisation. Ahmed Refik's writings thus carry a distinctive 
stamp. As a result of his legendary interaction with Yahya Kemal, he discovered 
the latter part of Ahmed IIT'5 reign to be different from the mainstream of Ot- 
toman history. Following the disasters of Karlowitz and Passarowitz, he claims 
that Damad İbrahim Paşa decided to pursue a peaceful course. Ahmed Refik 
proposes that this twelve-year tenure of relative peace and tranquillity, conve- 
niently ignoring the wars in the east, witnessed the first application of the re- 
solve to alter the Ottoman policy. He insinuates Damad İbrahim's intention to 
take the Ottoman state' ship into western waters. Rather than being portrayed 
as an Ottoman imbued with a warlike attitude, Damad İbrahim is depicted as 
a proponent of peaceful relations with the West, and thus as a Grand Vezir with 
a modern attitude to international relations, parallel to the current stance of 
the government, one could argue. 

Ahmed Refik uses the Ottoman embassy to Paris in 1722 as an important 
argument in his appreciation of Damad İbrahim as an enlightened ‘politician. 
Even though he does not deal extensively with Yirmisekiz Celebi in his L4/e 
Devri, the figure of the Ottoman ambassador arguably fulfils a crucial role in 
the narrative of Damad Ibrahim supposed quest for progress and modernity. 
Related to the Paris embassy, the historian next moves on to Damad Ibrahim’s 
patronage of the printing press in the Ottoman Empire, in the year (1141); 
corresponding to 1728.4 Ahmed Refik emphasises the contributions of Yir- 
misekiz Celebi's son Mehmed Said Efendi and of the convert Müteferrika 
Ibrahim Aga in this matter. And he further claims that the Ottomans felt an ur- 
gent need for establishing a printing press at the time.” 

Ahmed Refik had some impressive predecessors to strengthen his claims re- 
garding the importance of the establishment of a printing press in eighteenth- 
century Istanbul. In the summer of 1911, the Hungarian Imre Karacsón, an 
honorary member of the TOE (âza-ı fahri’), had published an article on the 
important role of Ibrahim Miiteferrika, as a "Hungarian convert, in the estab- 
lishment ofa press in İstanbul. Karacsón uses the word teceddüd' (‘renewal or 
more specifically ‘renaissance’) in connection with the effects of Damad 
Ibrahim’s patronage of print in Istanbul.“ The late nineteenth-century Ot- 
toman history textbook Fezleke-i Tarih-i Devlet-i Osmaniyye, intended for use 
in the curriculum of the İdâdiyye (secondary) schools, also contains an appraisal 
of the appearance of print in Ottoman Istanbul.” The textbook had been 
composed by the current chairman of the TOE, Abdurrahman Seref. The por- 
tion carrying the sub-heading "The Administration of Damad İbrahim Paşa 
ends with the announcement that Damad Ibrahim enriched the Ottoman Em- 
pire with the establishment of a printing press, which he calls the ‘most bene- 
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ficial of progressive inventions. 28 Abdurrahman Şeref had probably come 
across such a positive assessment in Hammer's Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman. 
Hammer ends his account of the printing press in Istanbul on a remarkably 


high note: 


The establishment of a printing press in İstanbul, under the direction of 
a Hungarian renegade [named] Ibrahim, is one of the characteristic traits 
of this era that is distinguished above all by a marked influence of occi- 
dental habits on those of the Orient, and a close connection of Ottoman 
politics with those of Europe? 


As a result of the impact of the statements of these impressive authorities, 
Ahmed Refik feels secure in claiming that Damad İbrahim wanted to introduce 
European means of communication into the Ottoman Empire. The earlier 
scholars had after all provided such a strong endorsement of the idea of Damad 
Ibrahim as a reformist. 

Ahmed Refik hints at a number of further cases indicative of the Damad’s 
progressive leanings. While relating the extensive architectural programmes 
initiated by the Grand Vezir, Ahmed Refik inserts the fact that Damad Ibrahim 
had set up a fire-brigade. This fire-brigade was led by a French renegade called 
Gerçek Davud Ağa.” The historian must have discovered an account of this 
enterprise in Çelebizâde Asim's Tarib.?! Çelebizâde's text indicates that the 
event had taken place in 1720 (1132)2*? Lâle Devri presents this as yet another 
example of Damad Ibrahim progressive character. Ahmed Refik also relates 
the Damad’s encouragement of industrial tile production as a way of reviving 
the high-quality İznik tile-work that had been started under Sultan Selim I 
(1512-20). Ahmed Refik employs the noun ‘fabrika in this context to insin- 
uate Damad İbrahim's espousal of modern production methods, similar to his 
patronage of the printing press.” The historian also uses the noun in his ac- 
count of Peter the Great’s (1682-1725) achievements in Russia, which he men- 
tions in passing relying on the work of the Polish historian Waliszewski.?5 
Usage of the noun ‘fabrika thus manages to insinuate a certain affinity between 
the Russian and Ottoman reformers, even though his final verdict is that the 
Russian had fully succeeded whereas the Ottoman only partially. The historian 
even calls upon Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in his recounting of how the 
principle of inoculation as a cure for small-pox had been discovered in “Turkey? 
It seems likely that Ahmed Refik discovered this anecdotal relation in Kibrish 
Mehmed Kâmil Paşas Tarih-i Siyâs? (1910).75 Even though Lady Montagu’s 
presence in the Ottoman dominions actually preceded the strict time-frame of 
the "Tulip Age’ the author relies on her colourful testimony to assert that 
‘Turkey’ had at the time not just been in close contact with the West, but had 
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even been able to initiate certain important new techniques in medicine. 

In spite of his positive portrayal of Damad İbrahim, Ahmed Refik text at 
great length describes Ottoman society as a static entity. He portrays the Ot- 
toman population as being at the mercy of their autocratic and despotic ruler. 
As a result, Ahmed Refik really seems to be singing the praise of the constitu- 
tional system introduced in 1908, bringing an end to Sultan Abdülhamid II’s 
years of absolute rule (1878-1908) (“istibdâd”).27 An important element in 
Ahmed Refik's portrayal of traditional Ottoman society is the role played by 
medreses and members of the ulema. In line with his appraisal of the downtrod- 
den nature of the Ottoman populace, he asserts that the general mentality at the 
time had been dominated by ‘ignorance and bigotry’ The blame for this state 
of affairs is firmly placed on the decadent state of the medrese educational sys- 
tem, its graduates not being enlightened individuals willing to teach the people 
the true precepts of religion and modern life. 

Ahmed Refik even proposes a comparison with the West, claiming that the 
religious classes in the West had been engaged in the dissemination of antiq- 
uity’s arts and science since the dawn of the ‘Renaissance’. It is thus proposed 
that the religious orders and priesthoods of the Christian West had, since the 
sixteenth century, primarily fulfilled an educational and cultural role. In con- 
trast, his characterisation of the Ottoman ulema is grating in the extreme, since 
it is claimed that members of the ulema had only been interested in material 
concerns, employing their erudite skills to coerce the population as well the 
sultans into expressing veneration and respect while actually pursuing a clear 
political agenda. But most acrimonious of all would appear to be Ahmed Refik’s 
dismissal of the ulema as charlatans simply living off stipends provided by the 
state, without even possessing a proper profession.^5 

Ahmed Refik criticism of contemporary affairs penetrates his descriptive 
assessment of early eighteenth-century ulema: 


The honourable ulema who were supporters of the Arabic language to an 
even greater degree than the Arabs [themselves], did not think about how 
to benefit from either the philosophy, the literature, the poetry, or the nat- 
ural sciences of the Arabs, in short from the accomplishments of the Arabs 
which would lead mankind along the roads of civilisation. As for the 
West’s cultural treasures, in their opinion they were completely despicable 
and contemptible. This weakness of the ulema lowered their esteem and 
importance in the eyes of even the most ignorant people, [so that] reli- 
gious rules had disappeared . . . ?*? 


Ata time when the Ottoman Empire was going through extreme crises and 
various nationalist sentiments challenging the Ottomanist ideal were on the 
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increase, Ahmed Refik describes the ulema as sympathisers of the Arabic lan- 
guage, indicating their commitment to an outdated world when Arabic carried 
religious sanction and its usage conferred respect and honour. This stress on 
the wlema’s commitment to the Arabic language seems to insinuate their back- 
wardness and obstinate anti-Westernism. This is contrasted by his praise for 
the achievements of ‘classical’ Arab culture, praise probably due to his intimate 
knowledge of Seignobos’ Histoire de la civilisation. The historian indicates that 
these backward-looking medrese graduates had not been able to engage in ben- 
eficial activity due to their insufficient training, actually employing the term 
'dini ıslâhat or ‘religious reform’ in this instance.” 

During the Hamidian era (1876-1909), the Arab component of the Ot- 
toman Empire had arguably enjoyed imperial sanction and favours.?! The Sul- 
tan’s alleged espousal of the Pan-Islamic cause from the 1890s onwards led to a 
heightened status of the Arab element in the Ottoman Empire.” The Sultans 
propagation of an Islamic argumentation in defining his empire was accompa- 
nied by his patronage of such well-known Islamist figures as Sayyid Jamal ad- 
Din al- Afghani? and the Rifa' i dervish Abulhuda al-Sayyadi.? But he also 
seems to have actively striven to physically integrate the Arab element into the 
Ottoman system by means of a modernised infrastructure and means of com- 
munication.9? Sultan Abdülhamid thus tried to exploit the ‘special impor- 
tance' of Arabs as 'the carriers of the Islamic faith and agents of a great 
civilization: 26 The fact that Arabic was the language of the Kuran meant that 
Abdülhamid assigned ‘first rank’ to the Arab provinces ahead of European and 
Anatolian parts, in Hasan Kayalı's view.” At the same time, however, the creed 
of nationalism had not bypassed Arabs either, as at that time Arab nationalists 
emerged opposing the central government.” As a result of Ahmed Refik’s out- 


spoken opposition to the Hamidian system of rule,?* 


as a prime example of a 
retrogressive state of affairs in an Ottoman context, he apparently extends his 
criticism to Arabicised members of i/miyye and the unreformed medrese system. 

The dedication of the work to the controversial Tevfik Fikret clarifies 
Ahmed Refik stance. The end of the “Tulip Age’ in the Patrona Halil rebellion 
is directly related to the dismal state of affairs in the then medrese system. The 
historian points the finger at the preacher of the Ayasofya, İspirizade Efendi, 
and at the Kad: of İstanbul, Zülali Hasan Efendi. As a result, the "Tulip Age’ 
emerges as an early occurrence of progressive and modern values in the Ot- 
toman realm. Ahmed Refik thus positions his narrative of members of the Ot- 
toman élite and their love of flowers on an overtly political plane. 


Chapter I/3 


Calibrating the Idea of a “Tulip Age’: 


Ahmed Refik’s Publications 
in the Period 1915-19 


Ahmed Refik’s L4/e Devri became a much-loved book, and went through nu- 
merous reprints.’ He succeeded in creating a historiographical concept that 
was to have an enduring impact on the people’s imagination. But his actual 
achievement was transforming the figure of Damad [brahim into a Westernist 
Ottoman, which was in direct contrast with Ahmed Cevdet's image of the 
Grand Vezir as a hedonist that had previously held sway over the Ottomans his- 
torical imagination. 


Muhtasar Osmanlı Tarihi 


Ahmed Refik's Muhtasar Osmanlı Tarihi, an abridged Ottoman history textbook 
produced in conjunction with İbrahim Hilmi in 1330/1914-15, reiterates his 
views on Damad İbrahim for younger audiences.? This school book was written 
after he had conceived the notion of a “Tulip Age? The pages allotted to Ahmed 
III deal with the military events of the era: the confrontation with Peter the Great 
on the Pruth (1711) and the wars leading up to the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Passarowitz (1715-18). The Passarowitz treaty is presented as a negative agree- 
ment weakening further the Ottoman position. He even commits the grave his- 
torical error of asserting that the province of the Morea was lost to the Ottomans 
as a result of this treaty; ? but then quickly turns to Damad Ibrahim as an Ot- 
toman Grand Vezir who attempted to benefit from the ensuing peace. 

The historian claims that the Damad wanted to introduce progress into the 
Ottoman system through the propagation of science and education. As a way 
of illustrating this, he mentions the Damad’s patronage of Ibrahim Müteferrika's 
printing press, claiming that it had led to an increased literacy in Ottoman so- 
ciety at large? 

Ahmed Refik also reaffirms one of the anachronistic claims he puts forward 
in Lále Devri: İbrahim Paşa wanted to reform the army. He conceived of the 
idea of setting up a new army [unit] by the name of Nizam-ı Cedid (“the New 
Order”) Once again the historian champions the Damad’s westernist leanings 
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though his usage of the phrase ‘New Order’ As a result, he introduces Ahmed 
Atâs unsound conclusions into early twentieth-century classrooms.’ At the 
same time, he affirms Ibrahim Paşas willingness to indulge the Sultan with 
pleasurable feasts, in the form of tulip illuminations and helva evenings? In 
passing, he then remarks that the contemporary interest in tulips had also in- 
creased, but does not proceed to declare the latter part of Ahmed III5 reign a 
"Tulip Age’ It seems possible that the mildly suggestive passages in the book 
Lále Devri might have precluded the historian from employing the phrase 
“Tulip Age’ in this school textbook. 


Tarihi Simálar 


In the same year (1330/1914), Ahmed Refik’s book on various, in his view, im- 
portant historical figures was published.’ In his 1936 interview published in 
Persembe Dergisi, he indicates that he started writing these ‘portraits’ after hav- 
ing read Charles Diehl's Figures byzantines (1906-8),? a book which includes 
sketches of such figures as the Empress Theodora (d.548) and Leo the Wise 
(886-912).!! But, in actual fact, Ahmed Refik relies on the ideas of the Victo- 
rian essayist Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle popularised the topos of ‘Great Men’ in his 
Lectures on Heroes and Hero-worship, held in the 1840s." 

In his preface to the book Tarihi Simálar, Ahmed Refik speaks of the 
closed nature of Ottoman society, which was hostile to the introduction of 
‘new’ ideas from the West, and claims that the Ottomans had always been big- 
oted and ignorant.'? Ottomans, he says, had mistakenly looked down upon 
Europe. Nevertheless a number of exceptional individuals had been able to 
strive towards opening up the Ottoman system." For this reason, he argues, it 
is necessary to study these figures to understand the development of the Ot- 
toman social and intellectual life. Significantly, half of the book is devoted to 
Ottoman ambassadors who visited Paris, starting with Müteferrika Süleyman 
Aga under Mehmed IV (1648-87) and ending with Moralı Ali Pasa under 
Selim III (1789-1807).! 

Ahmed Refik devotes a chapter each to Yirmisekiz Mehmed Çelebi and his 
son Said Efendi." He starts off with the claim that cordial relations had been 
extant between the Ottomans and the French in the 12^ century of the Hegira. 
He concedes, however, that the underlying reasons for this rapprochement were 
found in the Bourbon-Habsburg rivalry, and that the French were merely at- 
tempting to use the Ottomans in their power struggle. The historian contin- 
ues that at the time Damad İbrahim had been involved in internal reforms.!? 
He also claims that İbrahim Paşa had been on intimate terms with the French 
ambassador, the Marquis de Bonac.” Arguably, this relationship facilitated the 
Damad’ resolution of the issue of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by dividing 
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it between the Catholics (‘Latin’), the Greek Orthodox (‘Rum’) and the Ar- 
menian Christians (‘Ermeni’). Subsequently, an Ottoman ambassador to the 
court of Louis XV (1723-74) was appointed to relate the fortuitous outcome 
of this religious dispute. The Ottoman Grand Vezir had even ordered the 
restoration of the church's dome, something the French demanded for years.?! 
The man selected as ambassador was Yirmisekiz Mehmed Çelebi, an official 
capable of representing the Ottomans in a foreign country.” 

Ahmed Refik carefully employs this piece to insinuate that the Ottoman 
ambassador had personally witnessed the progressive atmosphere present in 
contemporary France. The historian paints Yirmisekiz Çelebi as an inquisitive 
Ottoman observer who closely investigated the many advances the French had 
achieved. Yirmisekiz Çelebi was quite impressed by France's canals,” but, was 
most astonished by the French royal palaces and their attractions: 


The Ottoman ambassador was particularly bewitched during his visits to 
Versailles, Módon, [and] Trianon by the harmonious murmurs of the wa- 
ters spouting from the pools, and by the tall and shady trees, [and] by the 
elegance of the artificial villages." 


At this point, perhaps in an attempt to depict Yirmisekiz Celebi's trip to Paris 
in suitably exotic hues, Ahmed Refik introduces an anachronism into his nar- 
rative, namely the ‘artificial villages’ of Versailles. This trait was only added to 
the layout of Versailles by Marie-Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI (1774-92). She 
commissioned the architect Richard Mique to build an ‘amusement village’ in 
1783, where she played at being a shepherdess.” 

Ahmed Refik states that the embassy was an important event in the 12 cen- 
tury of the Hegira, an event which had produced important reactions in 
İstanbul. In particular, the historian refers to the fact that Yirmisekiz Celebi’s 
son, who accompanied him to Paris, took the initiative to set up a printing press 
in the Ottoman capital upon his return from France.” Ahmed Refik praises the 
embassy for having led European technology into the mainstream of Ottoman 
life. This, he claims, was the direct outcome of Damad Ibrahim Paşa intelli- 
gence.” Then Ahmed Refik posits the surprising claim that at the time science 
had become fashionable in Istanbul, so that a new intellectual class, free from 
any bigotry, had sprung up purely as a result of the Damad’s prestige and the in- 
fluence of Western civilisation.” Yirmisekiz Çelebi, Ahmed Refik assures his 
readers, was part of that select group.” 

Ahmed Refik in this text establishes Yirmisekiz Celebi as an intermediary 
in the transmission of European influence to the Ottoman Empire. In connec- 
tion with the summer palace of Saadabad, he goes on to say that Damad 
Ibrahim had been impressed by the ambassador's account of French garden 
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structures. The historian then introduces the figure of Lenoir, the French em- 
bassy's translator, as an equally important protagonist into his narrative. Rather 
surprisingly, the historian even claims that the Ottoman Grand Vezir sent this 
Frenchman to Paris on a mission. His assignment was to collect plans and pic- 
tures of French garden layouts to serve as models for Ottoman structures?! 
Even though it had been common practice in the nineteenth century for Ot- 
toman patrons to call upon Europeans to furnish ideas and plans for architec- 
tural projects, as amply illustrated by the case of the Usél-i Mimári-i Osman! 
(1873),? Ahmed Refik’s projection of such an attitude to the early eighteenth 
century appears highly anachronistic. The historian relates that Yirmisekiz 
Çelebi descriptions and Lenoir's efforts led İbrahim Paşa to set up Saadabad 
according to French plans and in accordance with a French aesthetic: 


İbrahim Paşa also benefited greatly from Yirmisekiz Celebi’s descriptions 
of French and Parisian gardens. Monsieur Lenoir was to send the plans 
and pictures of these gardens, and later the Saadabad köşks and gardens 
were to be set up in accordance with French taste? 


In this instance Ahmed Refik reiterates a claim he put forward in his Lále 
Devri but here the Frenchman, ‘Monsieur Lenoir, and the construction of 
Saadabad are specifically linked. The physical appearance of the imperial sum- 
mer residence associated with Ahmed III is thus transformed into an architec- 
tural assertion ofa government-sponsored drive to emulate Western or French 
prototypes. Even though he does not mention the phrase "Tulip Age' here, the 
piece intimates that this period, while being marked on the one hand by hedo- 
nistic pursuits, had witnessed a first desire to emulate Western examples to over- 
come the static nature of Ottoman society.” 


Kabakcı Mustafa 


In the same year as Léle Devri's publication in book-form (1331/1915), Tüc- 
carzâde İbrahim Hilmi released another work of Ahmed Refik's, Kabakcı 
Mustafa. This book deals with Sultan Selim III and his failed attempt to intro- 
duce a ‘New Order’ into the Ottoman system, focusing on the figure of the 
rebel Kabakçı Mustafa.* In the work’s preface Ahmed Refik compares the Ot- 
toman and Roman Empires, stressing that the Ottomans had suffered greatly 
from the populations backwardness, with ignorant and bigoted masses hamper- 
ing the laudable efforts of their rulers." Therefore he claims that the Patrona 
Halil rebellion and the revolt instigated by Kabakçı Mustafa were of a similar 
nature and portent, as they had both taken place against the backdrop ofa stag- 
nant Ottoman system: 
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.. . for centuries no improvement, no change came about in Ottoman 
minds, in Ottoman social life. There is practically no difference between 
the Patrona Halil rebellion of 1143 and the different stages of that rebellion 
and the Kabakci Mustafa rebellion of 1222: always the same motives, the 


same actors, the same results, the same disasters . . 35 


So, by 1331/1915 Ahmed Refik had become determined to transform the 
"Tulip Age' into a short-lived yet glorious period in Ottoman history. One 
could argue that he tries to dissociate Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim from the 
worst excesses of their attachment to the enjoyments of the flesh (zevk ü sefa), 
in order to concentrate selectively on a number of elements conducive to a read- 
ing ofthe period asa precursor of nineteenth-century reform movements, such 
as the reign of Selim III had clearly been. Selim III championed the principle 
of modernisation openly through his promulgation of a ‘New Order’ in the 
Ottoman army.» 


Fatma Sultan 


In December 1916/1331, İkdam printed Ahmed Refik's seven-part study on 
Ahmed IIT daughter Fatma Sultan, which was based on unpublished materials 
and documents.“ This little monograph further strengthens some of the claims 
put forward in L4/e Devri. The narrative begins by stating that Fatma’s birth in 
September 1702/Cemaziyyelevvel 1 114 marked the end of the long wars that 
had upset the Ottomans since 1683, during a sequence of truly "catastrophic 
years (“felâket seneleri).*! This blanket statement enables the historian to link 
the birth of an imperial daughter with contemporary political and military 
events. At the same time the phrase felâket seneleri” (‘catastrophic years’) also 
recalls another of his publications whose title, like that of L4/e Devri, had be- 
come part of the popular vocabulary of history. He claims that Fatma' birth 
had occurred at a peaceful time, when her father sought to rule the Ottoman 
lands in an atmosphere of prosperity and tranquillity.* But rather than keeping 
the focus on Ahmed IIT daughter, the text spends more time discussing the 
Sultan's relationship with his vezirs and their careers. Ahmed Refik talks at 
length about Silahdar Ali Paga, to whom the Sultan had married his daughter 
Fatma.“ But Ali Paşas untimely death on the battlefield of Petrovaradin on 5 
August 1716 meant that Fatma Sultan became widowed at a young age.® Ali 
Paga appears to have pursued a severe domestic policy, so that his death was 
universally perceived as a positive development, a ‘prelude to liberation. 
The historian in this way sets the tone which allows him to deal with Damad 
İbrahim Paşa, Silahdar Ali's successor and Fatma Sultan's new husband. Ali Paşa 
is presented as a strict and highly unpopular Grand Vezir in contrast with 
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Damad İbrahim. Before dealing with İbrahim Pasa's policies and accomplish- 
ments, Ahmed Refik portrays the vezir as a cultured and experienced dignitary 
whose qualities attracted the attention of the members of the Ottoman court 
and government." At the time of their marriage, in February 1717, lbrahim 
had been so and Fatma 14 years old. The population approved of İbrahim's 
efforts to secure the Treaty of Passarowitz, as the continuing wars had exhausted 
everybody.” This peaceful era, in turn, enabled Damad Ibrahim to engage in 
numerous far-reaching projects, from constructing a library for the Sultan in the 
gardens of the Topkapı Sarayı, and setting up new buildings and restoring di- 
lapidated ones in İstanbul, to patronising numerous members of the ulema and 
poets.” This description of the Damad’s proclivities seems to rely heavily on 
Tayyarzâde Ahmed Atâs rather hagiographic appraisal of the Grand Vezir.” 
Ahmed Refik claims that the population of İstanbul had been living through a 
prosperous and active period of peace under Damad Ibrahim’s administration.” 
Against this backgound of positive achievements on a domestic level, Ibrahim 
Paga's further aims are explained: 


The moment İbrahim Paşa assumed the sadâret he started engaging in ac- 
tivities beneficial to the country. The Paga's [main] idea was to be in con- 
tact with Europe, to work for the elevation of the nation in terms of ideas 
and knowledge . . . he encouraged the opening of a printing press . . . 
Ibrahim Paga, with his culture and intellect, took hold of the whole ad- 
ministration His political sagacity was even acknowledged by the foreign 
ambassadors.’ 


This statement is in direct contrast to Cevdet’s appraisal of the Damad.”* Fol- 
lowing Ahmed Refik' rather more reserved presentation of Damad Ibrahim as 
a partial propagator of a pro-Western policy in his L4/e Devri, here he claims 
that the Ottoman Vezir had been a determined Westerniser, striving for closer 
contact with Europe. In 1916/1331, Ahmed Refik employed this short mono- 
graph on Fatma Sultan to deepen further and popularise his own understanding 
of Damad İbrahim, which challenged Ahmed Cevdet and Mustafa Nuri earlier 
condemnation of the Grand Vezir. 

The historian then presents the ambassador Yirmisekiz Çelebi as the 
medium or vehicle through which European ideas of ‘progress’ entered the Ot- 
toman capital.’ The construction of Saadabad, which in L4/e Devri he had 
described as in some ways being a counterpart to the Parisian Versailles,59 re- 
ceives a firmer rooting in this text. Ahmed Refik self-assuredly proclaims the 
kasır to have been a copy or imitation of Versailles: ‘[i]n imitation of Versailles 
(İbrahim Pasa] realized [the construction of | the Kâğıdhane kasır.” This sen- 
tence seems to be a close translation of Vandal’s Timitation [de Versailles] qu'il 
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[Damad İbrahim] en avait tentée auprès des Eaux-Douces d'Europe [Kagid- 
hane]? This text transforms Damad İbrahim into a francophile Ottoman. In 
the process, Ahmed Refik turns the palace of Saadabad into an outright imita- 
tion of Versailles, as a physical attribute of its patron's ideological leanings. 

In order to ensure that his readers would not think that such pro-European 
leanings had been limited to one outstanding vezir, Ahmed Refik stresses the 
Damad’s close ties with the Sultan, so that the idea of francophilia is turned into 
the official Ottoman government stance during the “Tulip Age: ? In Fatma 
Sultan, basing himself on personal letters, reports and autographs of the Sultan 
himself, the historian depicts Ahmed III’s happy family life. The main theme 
of the book nevertheless appears to be Damad İbrahim's beneficial and pro- 
Western policies. Ahmed Refik also presents Fatma Sultan as an outspoken pa- 
tron and protector of the French cause. He even claims the Sultan to have been 
inclined towards favouring Frenchmen as well: 


Fatma Sultan had a soft spot for the French. She never failed to favour the 
French during the sadaret of her husband Ibrahim Paga. In fact one day 
she said - I have a [great] affection for the French. I know very well that 
my father the sultan counts the French his dearest friends. In my heart I 
am extremely drawn to them.*! 


It is thus claimed that the Ottoman court had been under the sway of fran- 
cophile sentiments during the early eighteenth century. 

The historian then deals with the revolt which ended Ahmed III5 reign. 
Ahmed Refik presents the event as having put an end to Damad İbrahim's en- 
lightened rule that had been directing the Ottomans towards civilisation. This 
has to be understood as modern civilisation as practised in the contemporary 
West: ‘[a] vulgar person, Patrona Halil, stopped [short] the work of long years, 
[stopped short] the nation’s progress towards prosperity and civilisation. In 
this little book then, ostensibly dealing with a daughter of Ahmed III, Ahmed 
Refik firmly delineates Damad Ibrahim sadéret so as to differentiate it from 
other periods in eighteenth-century Ottoman history. The Damad’s term is de- 
picted as a peaceful, tranquil and prosperous era, the likes of which were not to 
re-emerge in the Ottoman dominions: '[b]asically, peace and public safety did 
not reappear in the country: revolts kept on recurring, the people were never 
sure of their happiness’. The implication seems to be that Damad İbrahim's 
sadáret represented a serious opportunity for respite for the Ottomans, which 
could have been employed to rearrange the state's affairs and introduce closer 
ties with Europe. This in turn would have been instrumental in modernising the 
outdated and exhausted Ottoman ways. Ahmed Refik seems to be suggesting 
in this short and dramatic piece that the social turmoil following the Patrona 
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Halil uprising did not allow for a second chance at rejuvenation in the eigh- 
teenth century. 


The Controversy with Fatma Aliye 


The daily İkdam continued to publish a great many of Ahmed Refik's pieces 
dealing with the early eighteenth century. Early in 1917, for example, the daily 
carried a three-part series which details the establishment of an Ottoman print- 
ing press. This series is yet another way of demonstrating Damad [brahim’s 
personal dedication to scientific progress, also listing the scholarly enterprises 
set up by the Grand Vezir. He also uses the newspaper articles to highlight the 
role of Yirmisekiz Celebi and Mehmed Said in the context of introducing Eu- 
ropean progress into the Ottoman Empire.“ It is interesting to note that the 
article which appears next to Ahmed Refik's piece deals with the Russian rev- 
olution taking place at the time.“ This could be seen as indicative of the way 
in which these pieces were thought to carry relevance at the time, in spite of os- 
tensibly dealing with rather inappropriate issues. In 1333/1917 Ahmed Refik 
also published a set of 48 documents relating to Rakéczy’s sojourn in the Ot- 
toman lands under the auspices ofthe TOZ, providing more background infor- 
mation on the events of the reign of Ahmed III. 

Following the publication of his L4/e Devri the historian Ahmed Refik 
seems to have been determined to champion the figures of Ahmed III and 
Damad İbrahim. In the course of a dispute with the Ottoman writer Fatma 
Aliye, daughter of the renowned historian and politician Ahmed Cevdet Paşa, 
Ahmed Refik used his association with the daily [kdam to pronounce what 
would turn out to be a quasi-final verdict on Damad İbrahim as the originator 
of an Ottoman Empire oriented towards the Occident. On 17 November 1917 
Fatma Aliye published an article entitled ‘Şiir ve Kadin' in /&darz.9 As acham- 
pion of women’s rights in the Ottoman sphere Fatma Aliye had written this ar- 
ticle to deal with the representation of women in Ottoman poetry." Fatma 
Aliye had received a good education and was fluent in French. She wrote vari- 
ous novels as well as studies dealing with the position of women in Islam. Her 
most important contribution in this context is the work Nisv47-i İslâm, pub- 
lished in 1309/1891-92.”! In the article “Şiir ve Kadın’ Fatma Aliye condemns 
various poets for their use of lascivious language and their encouragement of 
corrupt morals in their works. She also deals at length with Damad İbrahim 
Paga: 


It is a well-known fact that, while Damad İbrahim Paşa had concluded a 
peace treaty with the object in mind of reorganising and training the Ot- 
toman soldiery, he, although he was in complete charge of the sadâret for 
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more than twelve years, far from re-establishing order amongst the sol- 
diers, succeeded in upsetting the order [of the land] .. . In the flower age 
of Damad Ibrahim Paga, the inventor of street flirtations, women were re- 
garded as flowers and pretty babies. Such a state of affairs dealt a great 
blow to our social manners! This inventive figure, who made lamps 
from tortoises, effected a revolution in our social life... Together with 
his sycophantic [friends] he used to go to Kágithane to engage in hazel- 
nut throwing contests! He complimented those able to throw a hazel-nut 
into the veils of women sitting in their carriages.” 


Fatma Aliye reinforces her father's negative verdict on Damad İbrahim. In his 
Tarih, Cevdet Paga expressed the opinion that Damad İbrahim tenure as 
Grand Vezir had been a missed opportunity to reform the Ottoman armed 
forces. Cevdet had been quite harsh in his condemnation of the Damad’s 
propensity to indulge in zevk ii sef4.? Fatma Aliye takes this verdict a step fur- 
ther. She equally declares Damad İbrahim's inability to restore the Ottoman 
armed forces, in the process indicating that she also regards Ottoman chances 
of renewal and survival as dependent upon reform of the military establish- 
ment.” 

Fatma Aliye seems to show an awareness of Ahmed Refik’s work, calling 
Damad İbrahim's sadáret a ‘Flower Age (‘çiçek devri’), but continues that the 
Grand Vezir had been nothing but the ‘inventor’ of street flirtations: For Fatma 
Aliye, Damad İbrahim had been careless about safeguarding the honour and 
moral rectitude of women as required by Islam. The article “Şiir ve Kadın states 
that his 12-year tenure as Grand Vezir had in fact seen the emergence of a per- 
missive society based on the public abuse of women. In her view, İbrahim” 
tenure had ushered in a moral decline that denigrated women. Fatma Aliye 
ironically calls Damad İbrahim a social reformer” But, she explains, the extent 
of his 'reforms' had been limited to throwing hazel-nuts under unsuspecting 
womens veils. Ahmed Refik recounts a similar anecdote in his L4/e Devri, but 
states that the Damad had indulged in throwing small gold coins or zer-i mah- 
bibs into women’s yasmaks or veils.” He places this anecdote in the context of 
İbrahim Paşa attempts to limit wasteful expenditure on garments, by way of 
an interesting contrast between İbrahim Pasa’s personal behaviour and public 
persona. 


Findiklili Semdanizáde Efendi 


In a three-part reply appearing about a fortnight after Fatma Aliye's article, 
Ahmed Refik states that Damad İbrahim's reputation had been primarily slan- 
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dered by the chronicler Fındıklılı Şemdanizâde Süleyman Efendi. And he 
claims that subsequent historians and writers had simply copied Şemdanizâde's 
biased accounts, in this way casting severe aspersions on Cevdet Pagas standing 
as a serious historian." In the late eighteenth-century, Şemdânizâde Süleyman 
composed a historical narrative entitled M&r77-Tevarih, which indeed contains 
an acerbic description of Damad İbrahim's ill-fated policies and personal pur- 
suits 78 

Şemdânizâde had never been appointed vakaniivis, but composed his book 
as a zeyl to Kâtib Celebi's Tzkvimü?-Tevârih, which recounts human history 
from the creation of Adam till the year 1058/1648. Kâtib Celebi's book was 
printed by Müteferrika in 1146/1733.? Semdánizáde indicates in his narrative 
that it had taken him 15 years to compose the work (1761-74), and that he had 
consulted 400 individual books. Şemdanizâde Süleyman Efendi presented his 
opus to Sultan Abdülhamid I (1774-89) in 1188/1774. But the manuscript 
was never printed in the original, and thus remained a little known source until 
the twentieth century, when the manuscript was first edited and published by 
Ahmed Tevhidin 1338/1922 and later in transliterated form by Münir Aktepe 
in 1976.31 

I will take a closer look at Münir Aktepe' edition to determine the nature 
of Ahmed Refik's criticism of Cevdet. In dealing with the events of the year 
“1143 (1730-1731) Süleyman Efendi text relates the events on the eastern 
front, and the government lack ofa coordinated response to the dangers posed 
by Nadir Shah.? Leaving the military narrative aside, the sub-heading 
"Müsaade-i fiskdan zarar (‘Harm Resulting From Permitting Vice’) leaves no 
doubt about the fact that Damad [brahim possessed an untrustworthy charac- 
ter, and was even continually, ‘night and day; engaged in devising new ways of 
procuring pleasure.? But not just content with occupying himself and his co- 
terie in this fashion, the Damad also wanted to involve the population to keep 
them occupied and docile. For this reason the Grand Vezir had entertainment 
centres, called harmanliks, set up across the wider city of İstanbul during the 
feast to celebrate the end of the month of fasting, ramazan, from the Hippo- 
drome and Bayezid square in the old city, through the area north of the Golden 
Horn (“Kasım Pasa’). Even the sacred area of Eyüp received a harmanlık, as well 
as the coastline of the Bosphorus (“Tobhane ... Dolmabagce ve Bebek’), in ad- 
dition to certain districts on the Anatolian shoreline (“Göksu ... ve Beykoz ve 
Uskiidar’).*4 These harmanlıks contained a variety of attractions, most notably 
merry-go-rounds and swings. 

Şemdânizâde is particularly critical of these swings. They were used by men 
and women alike. He indicates that attractive young men helped the women get 
on and off these swings. On which the women got so carried away, they allowed 
views up their skirts. All the while they were singing in fine voices, an action 
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that one could reason was particularly unbefitting proper Muslim housewives 
and mothers. The manuscript then mentions that women, being prone to de- 
ficient ways of reasoning, attended these entertainments with or without the 
permission of their husbands.* 

This last statement leads Semdánizáde to indicate that women had become 
so addicted to these entertainments that, if husbands did not grant permission 
to attend, women would simply demand a divorce, leading to a rise in single 
[divorced] women. He goes on to say that this immoral state of affairs led to 
a proliferation of loose women, even saying that not even five honourable 
women were left in each neighbourhood." This leads the outraged chronicler 
to state that Damad İbrahim himself engaged in throwing small gold coins into 
womens veils, causing them to blush in embarrassment.? This catalogue of 
Damad İbrahim's moral outrages leads Semdánizáde to dwell upon the ‘tulip 
hype’ This craze enveloped the city at the time, and was actively encouraged by 
the Grand Vezir, he adds. Quite naturally he talks about the Damad's wasteful 
entertainments in the same breath: “lâle çırağanları and ‘helva sohbetleri. 9?! 
Şemdânizâde Süleyman Efendi goes on to deal with the reasons behind this 
sudden flowering of hedonistic pastimes in Istanbul. The wars with the Habs- 
burgs had earlier led to serious losses, yet the Damad sued for peace: 


... and while the German peace was being negotiated, the ulema and 
members of the state declared that peace was not appropriate as Timigoara 
and Belgrade remained in the hands of the unbelievers, while the disci- 
pline ofthe soldiery had been lost [as well], [Damad Ibrahim] said, let us 
act according to the requirements of the day [and] conclude peace to re- 
instate order to the soldiery as required to then exact revenge. After that, 
let alone restoring the order of the soldiery, he initiated new-fangled cer- 
emonies and games so that the remaining order [of society] was even dis- 
rupted ? 


In the late eighteenth century Süleyman Efendi was thus the first to assert that 
Damad İbrahim had concluded a peace agreement upon the understanding 
that he would subsequently initiate a policy that would have allowed the Ot- 
toman soldiery to avenge their losses. 

In talking about the wars in İran, Şemdânizâde Süleyman Efendi refers to the 
enemy as “Kızılbaş (Shi'ite), in spite of the fact that Nadir Shah was a sünni 
tribal leader in the employ of Shah-Sultan Husayn's son Tahmasp. He claims 
that these forces attacked and defeated Ottoman positions, imprisoning 'Mus- 
lim [sünni] women and children?! While these disasters were happening in the 
east, the Grand Vezir developed the area of Kágithane and authorised the pur- 
suit of vice and sin.” In the same breath Şemdânizâde also hints at the Damad’s 
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nepotism.” These complaints about the Grand Vezir lead the chronicler to 
talk about the kad: of İstanbul, Zülâli Hasan Efendi, in the process providing 
a better insight into his role in the rebellion. Şemdânizâde declares that Zülâli 
noticed the negative turn that Ottoman affairs were taking at the time as well 
as the population's growing dislike of Damad İbrahim Paşa, leading the Kad: to 
pronounce that this Grand Vezir and his coterie would cause the disintegration 
of the state.” Upon hearing of these indiscreet comments, Damad Ibrahim 
had the Kadı banished to his farm in Çekmece, to put a halt to such incendiary 
talk as well as to teach Zülâli Hasan a lesson.” Here Şemdânizâde gives a differ- 
ent slant to the official version of the Kad?’s dismissal. The Tarih-i Çelebizâde 
Efendi states that the Kadı Zülâli Hasan Efendi had failed to furnish Istanbul’s 
population with sufficient foodstuffs, and had been equally unable to provide 
adequate security to various parts of the city.” Following his removal from the 
post, the former vakaniivis Rasid Mehmed Efendi, Celebizade’s predecessor, 
was promoted to the kadılık.” Ziilali’s income had been redirected to his suc- 
cessor Râşid, possibly leaving Zülâli Hasan and his family without means to 
support themselves. 

Rather than describing Zülâli as incompetent and motivated by greed, 
Şemdânizâde portrays him as a political dissident, who tried to uphold the 
moral integrity of the state's rulers and ruled alike. The Mzr1-Tevarib then 
relates that Zülâli Hasan, as an Albanian, contacted his compatriots Patrona 
Halil, affiliated with the seventeenth cemaat [regiment] of the Janissaries and 
a member of the crew of the galleon ‘Patorona, and the miiderris Deli İbrahim. 
The three men then held a meeting to organise a rebellion.?? After having de- 
cided on a plan of action they set out to realise their scheme, which 
Şemdânizâde quite naturally calls an ‘unjust enterprise??? On 5 Rebiyülevvel/18 
September, Patrona and sixteen henchmen started a rising on the Bayezid 
Square, from where they proceeded through the markets to move to the ‘Mey- 
dân-ı Lahm’ [Ez Meydanı], where they secured the compliance of various béliiks 
[division] of Janissaries. Şemdânizâde details the whole event, mentioning the 
governments attempt to gather support for the Sultan's cause using the San- 
cağ-ı Serif [the Prophet’s Banner], and eventually relating the story of the meet- 
ing of the ulema in the precincts of the Palace.’ 

Şemdânizâde Süleyman is firm in condemning the ulema for their compli- 
ance and does not shy away from directly accusing the Şeyhülislâm Yenişehirli 
Abdullah.” The historian reports Abdullah Efendi's speech as follows: 


he said, the intention of the rebels... is well-known, as they desire a sultan 
better able to act properly futile exertions are pointless; let the morning 


come [and] let us find peace by [forcing] the Sultan to abdicate. '? 
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Whereas Hammer, basing himself on the Tarih-i Sami ü Sákir ü Subhi, merely 
indicates that the Şeyhülislâm had been resigned to complying with the wishes 
of the rebels if necessary, ? Şemdânizâde here actually insinuates that Abdullah 
Efendi had proposed to actively despose Ahmed III so as to regain peace of 
mind. 

The Mür”1-Tevarih provides a harsh picture of the Şeyhülislâm as a merce- 
nary individual. Yenigehirli Abdullah had in time risen to his position due to the 
Grand Vezir's patronage after having been dismissed from his ulema post in 
Bursa." The Sadr-ı Azam and the Şeyhülislâm had both enjoyed their respec- 
105 yet the latter did not hesitate to de- 
pose the Sultan to secure personal advantage. The historian indicates that this 


tive tenures for a duration of 12/3 years, 


‘senseless’ act had led to the deposition of the Sultan.“ Şemdânizâde Süleyman 
Efendi then brings the narrative of the sybaritic Damad İbrahim to its conclu- 
sion. He simply relates the rather swift way in which the Grand Vezir and three 
of his coterie were executed." And subsequently, on 19 Rebiyülahir 1143/1 
November 1730? Ahmed III abdicated in favour of his nephew Mahmud I, 
after having received assurances regarding his own safety and that of his chil- 
dren.!9 

Münir Aktepe declares that Şemdânizâde Süleyman had used the works of 
the vakanüvis Mehmed Subhi and Süleyman İzzi."19 The former’s narrative re- 
lates to the period 1149-55/1736-42, whereas the latter covers the years 1157- 
65/1744-52.'1! In view of the fact that Süleyman Efendi gives a lot of detail 
regarding the Patrona Halil rebellion, it is likely he also consulted the manu- 
script version of the work of Mustafa Sâmi Efendi, whose contribution to the 
printed Tarih-i Sâmi ü Şâkir ü Subhi relates to the period 1143-44/1730-31, 
starting with a full account of the accession of Sultan Mahmud 1.12 

In turn, in the nineteenth century Ahmed Cevdet and Mustafa Nuri consulted 
Şemdânizâdes M4&r77-Tevarih, as their wording on occasion resembles 
Semdánizáde' accusations. A telling example is the recurrence of the phrase ‘nev- 
icâd âyin ve oyunlar” (‘new-fangled ceremonies and games’) in the Tarih-i 
Cevdet.3 Ahmed Cevdet also seems to have based his contention that Damad 
İbrahim had actively upset the balance of the Ottoman system on the Müri7- 
Tevarih. Semdánizáde's phrase “askere nizâm vermek şöyle dursun bâki kalan 
nizâmı dahi bozub' (‘let alone restoring the order of the soldiery the remaining 
order [of society] was even disrupted’), resembles the wording used by Cevdet as 
well (askere nizâm vermek şöyle dursun devletin eski usül ve nizâmını bile muhtel 
etdi’). As a result, it would seem that Ahmed Refik’s accusation that Cevdet 
had based his account on Şemdânizâde is correct. Ahmed Cevdet himself indi- 
cates in the 1309/1891-2 edition of his Tarih that he had used the Miir7’t-Tevarih. 
He expresses his appreciation of Şemdânizâde Süleyman as a 'non-official chron- 


icler' of Ottoman history, who had "written in a frank language!” 
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As can be deduced from the wording of Fatma Aliye’s “Şiir ve Kadın) she 
must have also had access to the Mir Tt-Ievarib. Şemdânizâde's mention of the 
Damad’s habit of throwing little gold coins into women’s veils, using the ex- 
pression “fındık altını” (‘hazelnut gold’), seems to have led her to describe 
İbrahim Paga' invention of so-called ‘hazelnut contests’ (fındık endáhtr). 
Mustafa Nuri and Ahmed Refik also seem to have consulted Şemdânizâde's 
manuscript in view of their recounting of the same anecdotal account.“ Nuri 
mentions the story as providing proof of İbrahim Paga’s debauched personality. 
By contrast, Ahmed Refik, in his L4/e Devri, uses the account to illustrate the 
fact that Damad İbrahim's personal life contrasted with his public persona 
which showed the Vezir as a duty-bound individual who attempted to curb fe- 
male extravagance and moral decline. In the process of recounting the anecdote, 
Ahmed Refik inserts the name zer-i mahbúb referring to a certain type of gold 


coin into his narrative,!!” 


fındık altını”. 
Ahmed Refik's claim regarding the rise in divorces during the “Tulip Age' 


thus avoiding the eighteenth-century expression 


also seems to have been based on Şemdânizâde's manuscript. But his utilisation 
ofthe mention that more and more women demanded divorces during Damad 
Ibrahim saddret is used to highlight the fact that women had supposedly be- 
come too self-indulgent and materialistic at the time. In other words, his per- 
sonal misgivings of the proclivities of women as well as a certain misogynist 
bias seem to have determined Ahmed Refik’s interpretation of the breakdown 
of matrimony in the "Tulip Age:!? Ahmed Cevdet, in contrast, replicates 
Şemdânizâde's account that the Grand Vezir's encouragement of hedonistic 
pastimes was to be blamed for the breakdown of public morality during 
Ibrahim sadáret.!? It is interesting to note how the two historians used the 
same source to bolster very different arguments in their respective narratives 
— a nice illustration of the fact that history is first and foremost a product of 
its writing. 


The “Tulip Age’ as a Precursor of the Tanzimat 


In spite of the real links between Ahmed Cevdet’s text and Şemdânizâde's 
Mür'Tt-Tevarib, Fatma Aliye nevertheless rather understandably felt the need to 
defend her father’s reputation against Ahmed Refik’s slanders and published a 
two-part article dealing with the issue of Damad İbrahim Paga.'?° She defends 
her father’s methodological integrity and proceeds to explain her views on 
Damad Ibrahim as a Grand Vezir who had squandered large sums of money on 
sumptuous entertainments. Ahmed Refik’s response was a six-part exposition 
of Damad İbrahim's posthumous reputation published in December 1917.?! 
In the first instalment he reiterates his contention that the writer Şemdanizâde 
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should carry the blame for blackening Damad İbrahim's reputation.?? He sub- 
sequently claims that Ahmed Cevdet and Mustafa Nurí had simply duplicated 
Semdanzáde's prejudiced account. Ahmed Refik is particularly critical of 
Cevdet Paşa as the most outspoken opponent of Damad İbrahim: 


In our opinion no other work has yet been written in Turkish that is in 
opposition to İbrahim Paşa to the degree displayed in the Tarih-i Cevdet 


and [also] denies his numerous virtues. 1 


The Tarib-i Cevdet is presented as a text containing propagandistic passages 
and ad bominem attacks. Leaving the historiographical criticism aside, Ahmed 
Refik makes a remarkable statement in the third part of the series: 


It is our claim that in our history İbrahim Paşa is one of the harbingers of 
the Tanzimat. Contact with European civilisation commenced in his 
time. The ambition of applying this civilisation [to our own] became ap- 
parent during his term of office. 24 


The heated debate induced Ahmed Refik to make a programmatic statement 
concerning his protagonist, Damad Ibrahim. One could say that he throws all 
caution to the wind in proclaiming Damad Ibrahim Pasa to have been a ‘har- 
binger of the Tanzimat’ or “Tanzimatin mübeşşirlerindendir? The statement 
betrays the historian’s Ottomanist credentials, as an apparent supporter of the 
beneficial effects of the proclamation Gü/hâne Hatt-ı Hümáyánu on 3 Novem- 
ber 1839 leading to the promulgation of the Tanzimat (1839-76) reforms.” In 
view of Europe’s advances and gains on the world stage, its civilisation had be- 
come the benchmark of modernity, supposedly containing the solution to the 
Ottomans’ problems. Attempts at applying this civilisational mode in an Ot- 
toman context denoted the beginning of the modernisation of the world of 
Islam. Contemporary Ottomanists regarded the Tanzimat as a first step to- 
wards modernising the outdated Ottoman system through the establishment 
of European structures in “Turkey. The chaiman of the Tarib-i Osmani Encii- 
meni, Abdurrahman Seref, for example, developed such notions in his column 
“Musahabe-i Tarihiyye’ (Historical Talks) appearing in the newspaper Sabah. 
These pieces were published at the same time as Ahmed Refik’s above-quoted 
programmatic statement, during the latter part of 1917. 

The dispute with Fatma Aliye encouraged Ahmed Refik to pronounce a 
definite and distinctly Ottomanist verdict on the activities of Damad Ibrahim 
127 


Paga." He concluded that the “Tulip Age’ had constituted an early precursor 
of the modernising reforms initiated during the Tanzimat. The dispute be- 


tween Ahmed Refik and Fatma Aliye continued, but their positions had ossi- 
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fied and the argument ended in rather personal attacks by the historian on 
Cevdet Paşa and his daughter. In the end this quarrel forced Ahmed Refik 
to declare his commitment to Damad İbrahim as an early precursor of the Ot- 
toman officials who had propagated the Tanzimat, such as Reşid and Âli and 
Fuad Pagas.? Ahmed Refik was compelled to disclose his teleological approach 
to Damad İbrahim and Ahmed III. His enthusiasm for the splendour and bril- 
liance displayed in the feasts, palaces, fountains and habits of the “Tulip Age is 
apparent in his writings dealing with the period. Even though the original text 
of Lále Devri itself does not contain an explicit reference to the nineteenth- 
century reform movement, one could posit that on a sub-textual level the im- 
agery of zevk ü sefâ was but a ploy to lure newspaper readers into considering 
Damad İbrahim as a figure worthy of their interest. Once established, this in- 
terest awakened a lively concern with the "Tulip Age' as an era supposedly wit- 
nessing similar problems to those faced by the Tanzimat and the second 
Meşrutiyet. Hence, Ahmed Refik showed himself to have been an enthusiastic 
Ottomanist supporter in 1917/1332. Asifto prove his Ottomanist credentials, 
the historian even published an overt propaganda booklet that carried a distinct 
Ottomanist and Islamist message, Padişahlarımızda Din Gayreti ve Vatan 
Mubabbeti, ascribing patriotic feelings and religious zeal to the Ottoman sul- 
tans as a way of exhorting Ottoman soldiers into battle. ?? 

Ahmed Refik' propaganda publications illustrate the evolution of 
the Ottomanist ideology in the late Ottoman Empire. The Ottomanist posi- 
tion, as an inheritance from the nineteenth-century Tanzimat, at first propa- 
gated the notion of a common Ottoman citizenship for all inhabitants, 
irrespective of their ethnic or religious backgrounds. Ahmed Refik’s earlier- 
quoted Osmanlı Tarihine Dâir Nefer Ne Bilmelidir (1328/1912) advocated this 
secular, all-inclusive form of Ottomanist solidarity, presenting the Ottoman 
sultans as symbolic properties of all Ottoman soldiers, Muslims and Christians 
alike. Following the Balkan War and the Treaty of London (10 June 1915), the 
Ottomans lost nearly all of their European possessions to newly independent 
Christian states on the peninsula. Not only did the Balkan Wars rouse global 
Muslim public opinion to the side of the “Sultan of Turkey; at the same time the 
Ottoman authorities felt that only the Islamic component of the Empire was 
inspired to support the cause of the Ottoman sultan and nation. As a result, 
Ottomanism as a state ideology became more Islamic in its character, to the 
exclusion of the non-Muslim inhabitants of the Sultans dominions.?! Ahmed 
Refik's Padişahlarımızda Din Gayreti clearly underscores this development. 
The general consensus among scholars, however, is to assume that following 
the advent of the so-called Young Turk regime the ideological position of Tu- 
ranism, Turkism or Turkish nationalism became predominant in the Ottoman 
dominions. Even though, this interpretive stance should be approached with 
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caution, the ideology of Turkism was nevertheless a reality which exerted a cer- 
tain influence on numerous Ottoman intellectuals at the time. 


The “Tulip Age’ as a ‘Renaissance in Turkey’ 


In the further course of 1917/1333, a definite Turkist element also entered 
Ahmed Refik's writings. The historian even felt the need to underline the fact 
that Damad İbrahim had been a Muslim Turk who had undertaken a ‘very 
civilised role in Ottoman history’. !? The newspaper [kdam’s editorial staff re- 
garded this announcement as worthy of front-page news in these days of war 
and turmoil (s December 1917). The avowedly Turkist periodical Yeni Mec- 
mua, founded in July 1917/1333,” 132 
Ahmed Refik used these contributions to strengthen some of his earlier claims, 


proved a ready forum for his views. 


which he had to recalibrate to conform to the outspoken Turkist line taken by 
Ziya Gókalp and the Yeni Mecmua. In January 1918, for example, he has a piece 
on Sultan Ahmed’s fountain or çeşme in front of the Báb-: Hiimdytin pub- 
lished.” He apparently regards the majority of the square-fountains to have 
been devised by Ahmed III himself. Ahmed Refik’s claim is that all these foun- 
tains were built shortly after the year ‘(1141)’ or 1728-29.76 According to the 
architectural historian Godfrey Goodwin, however, these fountains had actu- 
ally been built ‘between 1728 and 1732.37 This means of course that some of 
them were constructed after Ahmed III death. These attractive square foun- 
tains that first appeared during Ahmed IIT5 reign provide Ahmed Refik with 
the opportunity to reiterate some of his earlier claims regarding the architec- 
tural activity during Damad İbrahim's sadáret. For example, he states unequiv- 
ocally that ‘Saadabad was the most important building constructed’ at the 
time.38 

In an article dealing with the relationship between Ahmed III and his son- 
in-law [Damad Ibrahim], Ahmed Refik again asserts the human character of the 
Sultan, asa simple family man.’ But, he does not fail to point out that Sultan 
Ahmed had been a greedy individual. In the end, he emphasises the close, 
personal ties between the Sultan and his Grand Vezir.!#! On the anniversary of 
the negotiations ofthe Treaty of Passarowitz he published an article hinting at 
the similarity of the military problems facing the Ottomans then and in his 
own day." At the outset of the piece the historian remarks how, in the eigh- 
teenth century, the palace in Edirne, where the court resided during wartime, 
had been divided into proponents ofa continuation of war and a more peace- 
loving camp.!? The parallelism with the contemporary situation could not 
have escaped anyone’s attention at the time. On the eve of the Great War (1914- 
18)! the government was divided between a warlike faction led by Enver Paşa, 
favouring closer ties with the Germans, and a more conciliatory party led by 
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Ahmed Cemal Paşa, leaning more towards the Triple Entente, ‘or even better, 
neutrality. 15 Ata time when the war effort seemed to lead only to disasters, 
the earlier antagonism between Enver and Cemal Paşas could have caused a 
number of Ottomans to reconsider the Empire’s enthusiastic entry into the 
Great War, thus making Ahmed Refik’s article a timely reminder. 

Not just content with pointing out the recurrence of historical situations, 
Ahmed Refik also employed his association with Yeni Mecmua to posit new 
claims regarding Ahmed II and Damad Ibrahim. In April 1918, for example, 
he published an article, entitled “İstanbulda Ecnebi Ressamlar, dealing with the 
presence of European artists in Istanbul, a piece that contains a rather con- 
tentious stance. ^5" Ahmed Refik undoubtedly relied heavily on Auguste 
Boppe's Les peintres du Bosphore to provide him with factual information.!* 
But this material was only used as a backdrop to highlight his own claims. At 
the outset of the article he announces in a facile manner that the second half of 
Ahmed III’s reign witnessed the emergence of a kind of ‘renaissance in 
Turkey! He explains this claim by referring to the refined artistic, literary 
and architectural scene in France during the régence (1715-23). This then leads 
him to posit Yirmisekiz Çelebi Mehmed Efendi as the intermediary who com- 
municated this artistic and cultural flowering so that its effects could be man- 
ifested in İstanbul..!* In this instance Ahmed Refik assigns a major role to 
Ottoman ambassador who had visited Louis XV in Paris. In his LZle Devri 
(1913/1328-29) he was rather sparse in dealing with the Ottoman ambassa- 
dor.59 Here, however, he emphasises Mehmed Çelebi's function in Damad 
İbrahim scheme to discover the intricacies of the European political system, ar- 
guably basing himself on his own piece in Tarihi Simálar (1914/1530).?! Fur- 
thermore he refers to the mission's connection with the restoration of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem." Finally he avows that Mehmed Çelebi's son, Said 
Efendi, had been instrumental in setting up an Ottoman [Muslim] printing 
press. He earlier mentioned these claims in his collection Tarihi Sizmálar as well. 

The article “İstanbulda Ecnebi Ressamlar published in April 1918, however, 
renders Yirmisekiz Çelebi the primary transmitter of a French aesthetic to İs- 
tanbul’s summer palaces and tulip gardens. But then Ahmed Refik does not re- 
ally follow up this assertion with a thorough explanation of his usage of the 
term ‘rönesans, instead he rather simply assumes traits of European influence 
to be indicative of renewal and progress. He claims that at the time, the 1 25h 
century AH [1688-1785], Europe (‘Latin beldesi”) and the Ottoman Empire 
(‘Bizans’) had been in mutual contact and exchange in as far as their dedication 
to pleasurable pursuits was concerned. His sentence juxtaposes the words 
‘Latin’ and “Bizans as if to indicate a high affinity between the West and the Ot- 
tomans at the time.!* As a result, the article ‘Istanbulda Ecnebi Ressamlar” re- 
duces the interaction between the West and the Ottomans to artistic affairs 
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and pleasurable pursuits. But at a further stage in the piece, Ahmed Refik again 
puts forward Damad İbrahim as the propagator of this novel attitude.!5 He 
positions the Grand Vezir at the centre of this transformation, claiming that 
Ibrahim Paşa himself had wanted to encourage a heightened ‘artistic awareness, 


and a ‘love for scholarship and learning’ (“maarif”) in the Ottoman lands. 


And, he refers anew to Saadabad as a ‘sample’ of a French aesthetic. 

These programmatic announcements are followed by Ahmed Refikis expo- 
sition ofthe actual subject-matter of the article: the painters Jean-Baptiste Van- 
mour, present in İstanbul during Ahmed III’s reign (1703-30) and Jean-Baptiste 
Hilaire, in turn active in İstanbul during Abdülhamid Is reign (1774-89). 
Ahmed Refik describes the various pictures produced by these artists of daily 
life in the Ottoman Empire, and ends his article with the assertion that it would 
be necessary to possess copies of these works in “Turkish libraries’ as they rep- 
resent documents of the history of “Turkish life? His claim is that it is essential 
to strengthen the awareness of the traditions and historical presence of the 


Turks to awaken greater patriotism and nationalism in the country. 7? 


Tanzimat versus Renaissance 


The article “İstanbulda Ecnebi Ressamlar” subscribes to the nationalist agenda 
prevalent at the time and propagated by the Yeni Mecmua. The interesting as- 
pect of this piece, however, is Ahmed Refik's willingness to qualify further the 
"Tulip Age’ But he speaks only of the second half of Ahmed IIT5 reign, which 
corresponds to the time-frame of the L4le Devri as defined in his own book. As 
explained above, on 17 December 1917 the historian disclosed his contention 
that the “Tulip Age’ had constituted an early precursor of the Tanzimat, but 
four months later he goes a stage further in the nationalist Yeni Mecmua. In the 
preamble of the article he calls the era a ‘renaissance in Turkey’ (18 April 1918). 
The piece tries to illustrate the long-standing links between "Turkey' and 'Eu- 
rope. Turkish nationalism, as articulated by Ziya Gökalp, hinges on the mod- 
ernisation of “Turkey” for the achievement of its goals and aspirations. ?? 

In his seminal “Türkleşmek, İslâmlaşmak, Muasırlaşmak? published in 1913, 
Ziya Gökalp describes the existence of three separate ideological movements in 
the Ottoman lands.’ Gökalp considers '(muasirlagmak modernisation) to 
have been universally praised and clamoured for by the contemporary press. Is- 
lamism and Turkism, on the other hand, were promoted by the periodicals 
Sırat-ı Müstakim, Sebilir-Resad and Türk Yurdu respectively, he states. Em- 
ploying the Turkist platform of Türk Yurdu, Ziya Gökalp sets out to present 
his interpretative approach to Ottoman history. At this early stage (1329/1913) 
he was already totally convinced of the primacy of the Turkish element in the 
Ottoman system.“ The Ottoman Empire as a composite entity, containing 
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various different ethnic as well as religious components, leads Gókalp to classify 
the Ottoman state as (vâki bir millet zation de fait). He calls the Ottoman en- 
terprise a de facto nation, rather than a proponent of a true nationalist ideal. 
Such an ideal, in his view, could only lead to ‘(iradi bir millet zation de volonté) 
or a voluntary unit. Gökalp's contention is that the element of volition plays a 
part in the development of nationalist feelings in the sense that a common cul- 
tural and linguistic heritage necessarily gives rise to feelings of common alle- 
giance based on individuals wish to take part in such a nationalist body.!€ Ziya 
Gökalp was committed to the Ottoman-Islamic cause, but as a Turkist sympa- 
thiser he rather easily equates the notion of an Ottoman state with the goals of 
Turkism. As a result he is vehemently opposed to the principle of Ottomanism, 
which he recognises as an outcome of the promulgation of the Tazzimat: 


At the time when those who were beholden to the movement of becoming 
concurrent with the contemporary state of affairs [modernisation] were 
spreading the ideas of the Tanzimat, they were convinced that it was pos- 
sible to transform a de facto nation consisting of various elements and re- 


ligious convictions into a voluntary nation... 16 


Such an exercise of social engineering could only lead to Gókalps extreme dis- 
approval. The enterprise of setting up an ‘artificial’ Ottoman nation, with a 
common language and history, was nothing but a lie and a misleading ruse, he 
explains: 


The followers of the Tanzimat wanted to draw a deceptive veil over the 
face of Turkism. There existed no national Turkish language, but instead 
there existed an Ottoman [language] common to all [ethnic] elements. 
All the elements coalesced . . . a historical race, an Ottoman nation had 
come into being. Just as this nation possessed a special language, it also 


possessed a history that was particular to it. 14 


Ziya Gökalp does not hide his contempt for these aims of the Tanzimat. And 
in his view none of the inhabitants of the Ottoman dominions gave credence 
to this political exercise.'9? In his view only the Turkish element of the Ot- 
toman enterprise had been led astray by the Tanzimats deception.’ 

In line with this way of thinking, Ahmed Refik was forced to employ a new 
term to indicate Ahmed IIT, or rather Damad İbrahim Pasa’s, progressive lean- 
ings. In December 1917 he established the link between the "Tulip Age' and the 
Tanzimat, in line with his personal Ottomanist proclivities. But writing in the 
nationalist publication Yeni Mecmua he did not use such a characterisation of 
Damad İbrahim term of office to describe a growing interaction with the West. 
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In the sixteenth century the ‘Renaissance’ had supposedly renewed European 
culture and civilisation by providing a connection with ancient Greece and 
Rome, and similarly Ahmed Refik claims that the eighteenth century had wit- 
nessed an analogous development in Turkish culture and civilisation through 
a lively interaction with the West. In L4/e Devri the term 'intibàh' or 'awaken- 
ing’ is employed on numerous occasions to indicate Damad Ibrahim beneficial 
influences on Ottoman life through a link-up with contemporary Europe.'” 
In the same text though, he also employs the same Ottoman term (intibâh”) to 
refer to the European “Renaissance. "4 As a result, now writing in a nationalist 
periodical, the historian simply conflates these two separate meanings so as to 
arrive at the claim that Damad Ibrahim had supervised a ‘renaissance in Turkey, 
thus avoiding mention of the word “Tanzimat. 

The term ‘Renaissance’ itself had been launched in 1860, when Jacob 
Burckhard first published his Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. In this work 
Burckhardt picked up on the term rinascita, used by Giorgio Vasari to describe 
the artistic atmosphere of his own era in his famous Vite (1550). The critic Au- 
gust Buck says that Burckhardt regarded the ‘renaissance’ as the ‘cradle of the 
modern. He claims that the term ‘renaissance’, with all of its ramifications, only 
became firmly established from the 1880s onwards."? Luca Farulli declares 
the philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche to be held chiefly responsible for the cre- 
ation of the ‘myth’ of the ‘renaissance’ as the era that witnessed the emergence 
ofa human will, free of religious constraint. Nietzsche viewed the ‘renaissance’ 
as a particularly anti-clerical period in stark contrast with the previous ultra-re- 
ligious Middle Ages and the subsequent era of the reformation which reaf- 
firmed the Church’s primacy in European life.! One could posit that Ahmed 
Refik’s association with a nationalist group led to the creation of a new inter- 
pretation of Damad Ibrahim’s tenure as Grand Vezir, an interpretation that was 
to be very influential in years to come. His professional relationship with Ziya 
Gokalp and his followers induced Ahmed Refik to declare that Damad Ibrahim 
had been at the forefront of a cultural revival movement in early eighteenth- 
century ‘Turkey’ 


The End of the Ottoman Empire 


The Armistice of Mudros (30 October 1918), which marked the end of the 
Great War’s eastern flank, brought about the effective dissolution of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Still, on 30 December 1919, Istanbul’s population rejoiced in 
the 671th anniversary of the Ottoman State by means of processions and public 
celebrations. A month prior to that delusionary commemoration, Ahmed 
Refik published a series in İkdam tackling the issue of the medrese and ulema 
head-on.’ In this series Ahmed Refik sets out to provide a historical back- 
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ground to the dominance of the ulema in Ottoman affairs and public life, and 
to delineate the way in which they had impeded "Turkish' progress. One could 
argue that in the face of defeat the historian composed this series in an attempt 
to rationalise the current Ottoman predicament. In his L4/e Devri (1913/1328- 
29), Ahmed Refik singles out the reign of Sultan Mehmed III (1595-1603) as 
having witnessed the beginning of Ottoman decline. In 1919, however, Ahmed 
Refik identifies Mehmed’s father Murad III (1574-95) as having overseen the 
onset of decay and decadence. The historian posits that members of the ulema 
began to dominate the palace in Sultan Murad’s day.!* This rather neutral 
statement is followed by the pronouncement that Murad III’s reign saw the 
corruption of every form of state organisation, including the imiyye.'” It is 
contended that subsequently, throughout the seventeenth century, the ulema’s 
preoccupation with material concerns led to the establishment ofa bigoted in- 
terpretation of Islam throughout the Empire, a development which achieved its 
zenith during the reign of Mehmed IV (1648-87), Ahmed IIT5 father."$ Fol- 
lowing this historical exposition, Ahmed Refik proceeds to deal with the era of 
Ahmed III directly. 

At the outset he claims that throughout the previous period members of the 
ulema cooperated with reactionary movements as a means of safeguarding their 
personal interests and advantages. But, he continues, from the accession of 
Ahmed III onwards, they employed a new means to justify their compliance 
with open revolt and reaction: ‘an assault on the civilisation of the West’.'”8 
Ahmed Refik portrays the ulema as particularly hostile to Western civilisation. 
He claims that in Ahmed IIT reign closer ties were forged with the West, which 
had been unheard of in the previous century when the Ottoman population 
had been unaware of Western culture and civilisation."? But now, the historian 
affirms, the Sultan's government was in close contact with European ambassa- 
dors, giving rise to a growing willingness to adopt scientific and cultural, as well 
as political innovations from the West. Ahmed Refik also indicates that 
Ahmed III had wanted to reform the ulema class, leading to severe action au- 
thorised by Damad Íbrahim.!! 

The historian acknowledges the fact that a great many worthy scholars were 
active at the time, but avows that their mentality had been backward and 'fun- 
damentalist’ (that is possessing a “Kadızade mentality').?? It is interesting to 
note that Ahmed Refik employs a reference to the ‘revivalist’ seventeenth-cen- 
tury Kadizadeli movement to describe the inherently retrogressive nature of 
the /miyye's members in Ahmed IITS day.? The topical nature of this series is 
disclosed by his statement that this mentality could only have been remedied 
by means of teaching Western culture and positive sciences.” The idea that the 
ulema could be reformed through including scientific courses in their training 
was a clear allusion to the issue of medrese reorganisation. ^ Ahmed Refik de- 
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clares the huge progress made in the past two centuries by indicating that the 
application of such a novel curriculum would have been impossible in the early 
eighteenth century. 

Ahmed Refik employs these pieces on the influence of the ulema to further 
fine-tune his appraisal of Damad İbrahim and the "Tulip Age He portrays the 
opposition of the ulema to the West as a matter of principle, as they were hostile 
toany innovation that could have threatened their privileged status in Ottoman 
society. Ahmed III, Damad Ibrahim and their government were in favour of 
the adoption of Western ways, he argues. Ahmed Refik puts the blame squarely 
on the ulema for having toppled the Ottoman government and dethroned 
Ahmed III, particularly blaming Zülâli Hasan Efendi.!89 He continues that the 
buildings of Saadabad and the other &ósks and £asırs, buildings ‘set up in the 
name of Western art, were destroyed.!*7 In claiming the utter destruction of 
the layout at Kâğıthane, Ahmed Refik appears here to contradict his own L4le 
Devri (1913/15), which contains the assertion that Sultan Mahmud I's personal 
intervention saved Saadabad and its attendant structures.'®* It seems that in 
this instance (1919), Ahmed Refik himself had come under the sway of the 
Tarih-i Cevdet, the book he condemned earlier and which had established the 
‘story’ of Saadabad's destruction as a historical fact. 

Ahmed Refik claims that the object of Damad İbrahim's wider cultural pa- 
tronage was to disseminate general ideas of civilisation and aesthetic values, dis- 
closing his teleological interpretation of the “Tulip Age The implication in this 
statement is that the only civilisation worth propagating in such a manner was 
the civilisation of the West. He continues that these beneficial works were de- 
stroyed by the ulema who opposed the West. In other words, Ahmed Refik im- 
plies that his protagonists Ahmed III and Damad Ibrahim were individuals 
ahead of their time. Their progressive nature was such that the backward and 
ignorant population, spurred by greedy and selfish members of the ulema, could 
not comprehend their seemingly outlandish habits and predilections which 
would prove to be beneficial in the long run. 

Ahmed Refik next considers the assertion that throughout the remainder of 
the cighteenth century, from Mahmud I (1730-54) until Selim III (1789-1807), 
the ulema continued to live and thrive in a hermetically sealed cocoon of Ori- 
ental wisdom and learning. In other words, their accumulated knowledge was 
of no consequence at all, as it had been completely out of step with develop- 
ments in the contemporary world.? And, as if to drive his point home, he 
adds that the underlying reason for this backwardness was to be found in the 
deficient character of the medrese curricula.?? The narrative ends with a re- 
counting of Selim IIIS fate, as another Ottoman reformer whose life was cur- 
tailed as a result of the prevalence of ignorance and bigotry encouraged by the 
members of the ulema.” His final verdict is that the overwhelming influence 
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of the ulema had not just caused the state administration to collapse but had 
also condemned the people to a life of ignorance."?? Ahmed Refik had now ef- 
fectively transformed the era of Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim into a model 
for coming generations of historians and writers. Ahmed Refik showed himself 
to have been a writer with a programmatic approach to history in general, and 
to the figures of Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim, in particular. His various writ- 
ings suggest that with regard to the appreciation of Ahmed III and Damad 
Ibrahim, the negative verdict most recently reiterated by Cevdet Pasa's daughter 
should be abandoned in favour ofa more sympathetic reading of the latter part 
of Ahmed IIT5 reign. Basing himself on his own rather confused and uneven 
text on Damad İbrahim Pasa sadâret, Ahmed Refik proclaimed the “Tulip Age’ 
the earliest era in Ottoman history to have seen a government-led drive towards 
modernising reforms. 


The Emergence of the “Tulip Age’ as a Concept 


The phrase “Tulip Age’ became rather commonplace in “Turkey” after its pub- 
lication in book-form. In 1919, for example, the intellectual Ruşen Eşref [Unay- 
din] published a short piece entitled ‘Lâle Devrinde Saadabad Akşamları” in 
his collection Geçmiş Günler.93 Ruşen Eşref had first communicated the con- 
tents of this nostalgic article as an informal talk to members of the Dériil- 
mudlimin (teachers college) on 13 March 1332/1917. In a rather wistful voice 
he recalls the pleasures and entertainments that had been enjoyed at Saadabad 
under Damad İbrahim Paşa. He replicates Mustafa Nuri's claim that the Grand 
Vezir had only restored the fortresses of Vidin and Niş to then immerse himself 
in festivities.?^ He also lists some of the poetic names given to certain tulip 
varieties at the time, such as “Tac-1 kayserler (Crown of Emperors), ‘Sah- 
bánülar' (Woman Emperors), ‘Sim-endamlar’ (Silver Bodies), and “Düşizeler” 
(Girls).5 As a consequence, he refers to the joyful poems sung by Nedim at the 
time. Rather than associating the mention of the term “Tulip Age’ with 
progress and modernity, Ruşen Esref’s words indicate that the term L4/e Devri 
had by this stage come to denote an age of carefree pleasure and joy. 

In 1336/1920 Dr. Rıfât Osman published a study on the palace of Edirne, 
the Saray-ı Cedid-i Amire, which confirms such a development. In spite of the 
study’s very specific subject-matter, its pages nevertheless contain an important 
claim regarding the perception of Ahmed III and the “Tulip Age’ The palace in 
question had originally been built by Murad II (1421-51). But even after the 
conquest of Constantinople (1453), a great many sultans spent time in Edirne 
and had, as a natural course, embellished the city's imperial palace. In particular 
Mehmed IV resided in the palace in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
In his Lále Devri Ahmed Refik himself points to Sultan Mehmed’s reign as the 
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point of origin of the tulip fashion, which was to dominate the 1720s.'”” In 
1336/1920 Dr. Rıfât Osman pronounces the following interesting commen- 
tary: 


Whereas our history credits this sultan [Mehmed IV Ts son Ahmed III 
with having lived through a Tulip Age with its passion for rearing tulips, 
its mansions, gardens, pools, cascades, poets and beauties, [in fact] before 
the son [had done so] his father had already brought this era to life in [his 
palace in] Edirne but it did not come to fruition until the era of Ahmed 
III. 98 


Rıfât Osman characterises Ahmed III as the sultan whose reign has become 
identified with the mention ofa "Tulip Age; which he describes as a time wit- 
nessing an enthusiastic cultivation of tulips and a far-reaching architectural pa- 
tronage meant to supply suitable backdrops, such as pleasure palaces, gardens, 
pools and cascades, for various entertainments. These building works corre- 
spond to the various parts of the Saadabad layout at Kâğıthane. Dr. Osman al- 
ludes next to a certain atmosphere of refinement and even a sexual excitement, 
by means of conjuring up the poets and courtesans of Ahmed III partaking in 
the “Tulip Age: In other words, Rifát Osman's words indicate that in space of 
nearly a decade (1912-20) the phrase apparently devised by Yahya Kemal and 
employed by Ahmed Refik had become more or less commonly accepted and 
acknowledged. The way Dr. Osman talks about a “Tulip Age; however, seems 
to indicate that the phrase at that stage was simply used to describe the earlier 
verdict on Damad İbrahim as a sybarite supervising a hedonistic era of excess 
and flower cultivation. At the outset of the Constitutional era, Ahmed Râsim 
recounted the earlier Ottoman verdict on the early eighteenth century as a pe- 
riod devoid of progress and totally inwardly focused. Ahmed Rásim reiterated 
Cevdet and Nuri Paşas depictions of Damad Ibrahim as a hedonist, suggesting 
the name “Tulip Entertainments’ to characterise the latter part of Ahmed III'S 
reign. A couple of years later Ahmed Refik published his insights on the Grand 
Vezir, hinting at more positive achievements, arguably more in line with nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century developments. But it seems his efforts to 
convince the early twentieth-century Turkish public of Damad İbrahim Paga's 
progressive nature had failed. Instead, the phrase “Tulip Age’ which he had pop- 
ularised in his numerous writings, became synonymous with pleasurable ex- 
cesses more in line with Ahmed Râsim's portrayal of Damad İbrahim. 


Part II 


THE KEMALIST PERCEPTION 
OF DAMAD IBRAHIM PAŞA, 


1923-47 


Chapter II/1 


The Establishment of the Turkish Republic 
and the Quest for a New Historiography, 


1923-30 


Kemalism is a movement which is completely befitting Anatolia; . . . 
a movement of universal appeal, in the same league as Christianity and 
Islam. 

Burhan Belge in La Turquie Kemaliste (1957)* 


The Kemalist Republic 


At the end of the 1910s, the cessation of the Great War (World War I) and the 
subsequent disintegration ofthe Ottoman Empire were events that necessarily 
influenced contemporary historians and other intellectuals alike. At the time, 
Ahmed Refik, as a prominent figure, contributed to a certain introspection 
among Ottoman citizens with his columns “Tarihden Alınacak Dersler’ 
(‘Lessons to be learned from History’) in the daily İdam (1919-22). Asa well- 
known historian, Ahmed Refik obviously saw it as his duty to supply his readers 
with exemplary historical cases, enabling the public to come to terms with the 
disaster that had beset the Ottomans and their empire. While the capital was 
languishing under foreign occupation, an Anatolian resistance movement con- 
fronted foreign occupation under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal Paga, whom 
Turkish public opinion subsequently came to see as the inspiration that gar- 
nered the Anatolian population into a quasi-spontaneous uprising against im- 
perialist designs on the Turkish homeland. The historian Erik Zürcher, in 
contrast, claims that it was the secret society Karakol that appointed Mustafa 
Kemal to head the armed opposition. The leading Unionists Mehmed Talat 
and Enver Paşas set up the Karakol Cemiyeti in the last week of October 1918. 
Ten years later (1928), Halide Edib [Adıvar], who had also actively taken part 
in the War of Independence, recalls that ‘[t]he organisation which was most 
important... was a secret society called “Karakol” that is, “The Guard"? The 
formation of the Turkish nationalist movement possessed a definite Ottoman 
inspiration, rather than being the outcome of a spontaneous ‘Turkish’ reaction 
to foreign occupation. 
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The resistance movement, generally referred to as the Kemalists,* set up a 
provisional government in Ankara, where Turkey's Grand National Assembly 
(TBMM) was convened on 2.3 April 1920.* The struggle against the occupying 
forces was concluded with the cease-fire of Mudanya (11 October 1922).? The 
Kemalists then abolished the institution of the sultanate on 1 November 1922, 
establishing the official schism between the Ottoman and Turkish states in the 
population's perception. Ahmed Refik used his association with the daily 
İkdam to support this radical move with an article entitled “Hilâfet Meselesi 
ve Yeni Türkiye”: ‘2 Tegrin-i Sani 1338 [2 November 1922] is the date of the 
liberation of the Turkish nation: He shows himself a true supporter of the con- 
cept of national sovereignty by stating that power, until then held by the Ot- 
toman dynasty, had now passed into the hands of the people. The historian 
characterises the Ottoman sultans as despotic rulers whose arbitrary regime 
was brought to an end on 2 November: ‘[i]t is correct to start the Turks’ history 
from this date’. Ahmed Refik underlines the legitimacy of the nationalist gov- 
ernment in Ankara. Even though the author had been a fervent supporter of the 
Ottoman dynasty’s authority (albeit in the shape of a constitutional monar- 
chy)/ the calamities caused by the Unionist regime, the Ottoman entry into 
the Great War and the subsequent occupation of Anatolia and İstanbul had 
apparently forced him to readjust his political allegiance: from a conservative 
monarchist he evolved into a progressive nationalist. In this article Ahmed 
Refik elaborates upon the historical and historiographical implications of the 
Ottomans disappearance, trying to highlight the purely Turkish character of 
national history. He even seems to hint at developments to come in the field of 
Turkish history writing: '[t]he Turks have a thousands of years old, brilliant, as- 
tounding and grandiose history'. 

On the political scene, Mustafa Kemal founded the Halk Fırkası (People's 
Party) on 9 September 1923, which was to become first the Cumhuriyet Halk 
Fırkası and eventually the Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi (Republican People’s 
Party)? Approximately three months following the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne (24 July 1925), which reversed the Sévres agreement (10 August 
1920), on 29 October 1923, the TBMM declared the Republic of Turkey the 
successor state of the Ottoman Empire in Anatolia and eastern Thrace. © In 
Erik Zürcher's view, this sudden shift to a republican form of government was 
‘really the result ofa coup d'état by a radical wing within the movement for the 
defence of national rights led by Mustafa Kemal Pasha? Subsequently, the lead- 
ership of the Halk Fırkası and its Kemalist cadres began the construction of a 
Turkish homeland on the peninsula between the Black and Mediterranean seas 
(Anatolia) in earnest through its active propaganda efforts and social engineer- 
ing."! In the first three years of the Republic's existence Mustafa Kemal, pop- 
ularly known as the Gazi or Haláskár Gazi (the Champion of the faith or the 
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Liberator Champion), gradually established his hold over Turkey's political es- 
tablishment, 'pushing aside his competitors, mostly leaders of the independence 
movement with a Young Turk background.” The Gazi ‘finally eliminated 
[these rivals] through a series of political show trials’ in 1926.” In this way per- 
sonal links between the Republican and Ottoman establishments were seem- 
ingly erased from public scrutiny and Mustafa Kemal started publicising his 
interpretation of Turkey's history, which emphasised ‘his own role and the nov- 
elty and originality of the national movement he led; as worded by Zürcher.” 


Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin 


Following the establishment of the Republic of Turkey as one-party state, its 
government quickly constituted a working infrastructure, highly reliant on pre- 
ceding Ottoman institutions.” A case in point is the Maarif Vekâleti (Ministry 
of Education), founded in 1923, replacing the İstanbul government's Maarif 
Nezâreti. The issue of the historiographical representation of the Ottoman 
Empire and the "Turkish nation' was immediately seized upon by this organi- 
sation. The history textbooks produced in the Constitutional period were ob- 
viously no longer judged appropriate reading material for Turkey's pupils. The 
issue of the “Tulip Age’ even received official exposure in the crucial year 1926 
when the Maarif Vekâleti published a school textbook recounting the history 
of “Turkey” from the fall of Constantinople to the present day: Kuriin-1 Cedidde 
ve Asr-ı Hâzırda Türkiye Tarihi.” 'The textbook, written by Ahmed Hâmid 
[Ongunsu] and Mustafa Muhsin [Teker], was a first attempt by the government 
to actively influence the way in which younger generations thought about the 
past and Turkey's relationship with the preceding Ottoman centuries."* 

The school textbook presents the development of the final 465 years of the 
Ottoman Empire as a prelude to the emergence of the Republic. The period 
under consideration is divided into four segments: rise, 1453-1579, stagnation, 
1579-1683, retreat, 1683-1792, followed by the contemporary era, 1789-1914, 
which includes the periods of the Tanzimat, 1839-1908, and of the Mesritiyet, 
1908-1914. Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin single out Sultan Süleyman's 
vezir Rüstem Paşa (sadáret 1555-61) as the first to have institutionalised the 
sale of government offices and thus as the first to have actively undermined the 
Ottoman system.” But still they identify the death of Sokollu Paşa in 1579 as 
the starting point of the waning of the Ottomans’ fortunes." In keeping with 
the atmosphere of the time, the tone of the book is explicitly ‘nationalist’. 
Ahmed Hamid and Mustafa Muhsin appear to be under the particular sway of 
Ziya Gökalp criticism of the Tanzimat, a stance they replicate in their text- 
book?! 


The section dealing with Ahmed III contains an interesting appraisal of 
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Damad İbrahim Paşa, even allotting him a separate chapter.” The authors in- 
dicate İbrahim Paşas nefarious influence over the Sultan.” Still, the authors 
appear rather positive about Damad İbrahim achievements at first. They claim 
that the Damad had been a strong proponent of a peaceful policy.* İbrahim 
Pasa’s resolve to encourage peaceful relations was to determine his activities as 
a Grand Vezir, Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin add: 


After he became Grand Vezir he devoted his greatest possible effort to 
achieving this goal . . . subsequently, he worked towards improving the 
country, towards augmenting its scientific, [and] economic standing for 


the duration of his sadáret lasting twelve and a half years. > 


The authors’ words of praise for the Damad's attempts to secure public im- 

P P P 
provements and scientific as well as economic progress, however, are followed 
by a bleak appraisal of İbrahim Paşa's actual saddret: 


The Paşa set up a number of institutions during that time, he worked to- 
wards achieving progress in literature and art, but as if the Treaty of Pas- 
sarowitz were a document of victory, he did not shy away from opening 
up an era of pleasure, and sacrificing for this purpose millions that ought 
to have been spent on the army and on institutions serving the common 


good. 28 


The authors elaborate upon Cevdet and Nuri's earlier condemnation of Damad 
Ibrahim." Ahmed Hámid and Mustafa Muhsin claim that Damad Ibrahim 
had used the Passarowitz agreement as a pretext for inaugurating an 'era of 
pleasure’. 


Damad İbrahim and the Printing Press 


In the subsequent narrative relating Damad Ibrahim’s sadáret, the authors rely 
heavily on Ahmed Refik’s insights, mentioning that the name “Tulip Age’ is 
also given to İbrahim Paga's period of office.” They mention the architectural 
activity pervading Istanbul at the time, and add that these buildings were used 
as backdrops for many splendorous entertainments. Their reliance on Ahmed 
Refik’s Lále Devri appears irrefutable when dealing with the stylistic properties 
of the various buildings set up. They replicate Ahmed Refik’s statements re- 
garding the presence of architectural styles pertaining both to Isfahan and Ver- 
sailles in early eighteenth-century Istanbul.” In this way they relocate Albert 
Vandal’s exoticist description of eighteenth-century Istanbul into twentieth- 
century Turkey.” 
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The authors next consider the Damad’s achievements, concluding that his 
patronage of the printing press had been most beneficial for the land.*! They 
relate Yirmisekiz Celebi's mission, Mehmed Said Efendi's important contribu- 
tion and İbrahim Miiteferrika’s role in the founding of the printing press.? In 
their view, the books printed by Müteferrika had produced three significant 
outcomes. Firstly, more and more people in the Ottoman lands became well- 
versed in history and geography. Secondly, the Sublime Porte was no longer a 
stranger to European diplomacy. And finally there had been the beginning of 
a better appreciation of what was needed to further the good of the country.” 

Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin reproduce these claims only to distance 
themselves from them. They point out that, in fact, the subsequent conflicts 
with Russia demonstrated that not just ‘the people’ but even all the ‘members 
of the government’ had been ‘ignorant’ in the extreme.3* This reference to ig- 
norant high officials seems to be an allusion to the disastrous wars waged 
against Catherine the Great (1762-96) in the latter part ofthe eighteenth cen- 
tury (1768-74, 1787-92). Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin are highly crit- 
ical of the Ottoman élite, saying that the ‘Sublime Porte’ had become a mere 
‘toy in the hands of ignorant people and hedonists: Certain commentators nev- 
ertheless maintain that this era had been an ‘age of awakening and renewal’ or 
even a ‘Renaissance’ (‘intibah ve teceddüd . . . rönesâns”), they report. Asa re- 
sult of their critical stance, the authors cast severe ‘doubt’ (‘tereddiid’) upon 
claims that the "Tulip Age' had seen the beginning of an awakening or a 
Renaissance. Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin, acting as spokesmen for the 
early Republican establishment, thus seem to indicate that the idea of a "Tulip 
Age' asan early precursor of Ottoman-Turkish attempts to modernise local so- 
ciety and civilisation, was not accepted by the Turkish intelligentsia of the 
1920s. 

They nevertheless list the beneficial efforts of Damad Ibrahim, from setting 
up a printing press, through organising a fire brigade to encouraging the indus- 
trial production of tiles, textiles and (erroneously) paper. In addition, the au- 
thors also mention the translation committees Damad Ibrahim had set up, and 
refer to Ahmed Refik’s anachronistic claim that the Grand Vezir had wanted to 
set up a Nizam-ı Cedid army unit.” By way of a final statement on the issue, 
Ahmed Hamid and Mustafa Muhsin avow certain positive aspects present dur- 
ing Damad İbrahim's sadáret: 


Ibrahim Paşa, taking account of the weaknesses of the state was reluctant 
[to engage in] war and had instead given importance to pursuing a life of 
ease and pleasure, taking inspiration from the increased contacts that he 
had achieved with Europe, and the hedonistic [and] at the same time his 
peace-loving inclinations that his palace culture had given him. This age, 
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despite being remarkable for its extravagance, and despite the fact that this 
had given rise to a reaction, can be regarded as an incomplete and possibly 
unconscious attempt at moving away from mediaeval life and [instead] 
moving towards the progress of Europe, without however exaggerating [its 


importance ].?? 


As a result, the way in which the Patrona Halil revolt is presented in the text- 
book differs considerably from Ahmed Refik's idea of the rebellion as being 
connected with opposition to innovations imported from the West. 

Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin dwell upon Damad İbrahim Paga's 
nepotism and subsequent accumulation of wealth. This led to a low public es- 
timation of the Grand Vezir in contemporary İstanbul.” This public antipathy 
led to a rebellion. The authors stress the fact that the Damad's nepotism had 
led numerous members of Istanbul's upper classes, including two members of 
the ulema whom they refer to with the derogatory term 'sarikli' (‘turbaned’), 
'the preacher of the Ayasofya, İspirizâde, and the Albanian Zülâli Hasan Efendi, 
one of the kadıs of Istanbul, to incite the common people, tradesmen and Janis- 
saries into open rebellion." And they indicate that the events in Iran acted as 
the ostensible reason for this outbreak, in a manner rather reminiscent of 
Mustafa Nuri's work.2 Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin, acting as spokes- 
men of the Republic, appear to recognise the extraordinary status of Damad 
İbrahim's tenure as Grand Vezir. But rather than wholeheartedly supporting 
Ahmed Refik's reading of the era, they present the idea of a “Tulip Age’ asa 


new beginning with some reservation. 


Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin's Kemalist Credentials 


Following the narrative of Damad İbrahim's saddret, the textbook relates the 
remaining years of the Ottoman Empire leading up to the establishment of the 
Republic in 1923. In keeping with their espousal of Ziya Gókalps precepts, the 
authors are severely critical of the Tanzimat, although they recognise a certain 
modernising trend to have been present at the time. The authors call the period 
following the end of the First World War a ‘national awakening. 9 They pres- 
ent the Republic as the culmination of a development that had started with the 
Tanzimat and was carried on during the Second Constitutional era: the ad- 
vancement of the adoption of the norms and values of the civilised world. The 
authors describe the Tanzimats efforts as hesitant, the Mesriitiyer’s as confused, 
but they are unequivocally positive about the Republic, as its moves were 
guided by Mustafa Kemal himself, whom they call the ‘great leader. They de- 
scribe the Republic of Turkey as a ‘civilised’ state, with a ‘nationalist’, 'democ- 
ratic’ and ‘secular’ (lâyik”) structure.“ The school textbook Tiirkiye Tarihi thus 
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largely adhered to the Kemalist version of Turkey's history, which was to assume 
‘the status of absolute truth’ in the years to come.” 

The final sections of the textbook describe the revolutionary innovations 
that were promulgated in the Republic’s first years. Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa 
Muhsin announce in a triumphant voice the abolition of the Caliphate and the 
proclamation of the Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu (Law on the Unification of Ed- 
ucation), “ effectively abolishing the institution of the #zedrese, on 3 March 
1924.” [n a succinct fashion they further list the forced exile of the members 
of the Ottoman dynasty, the closure of Tekkes and Zaviyes © and the adoption 
of the hat in favour ofthe fez.? These accomplishments all fall under the gen- 
eral heading ofa ‘national awakening’. The fact that this vocabulary of awaken- 
ing mirrors the concepts introduced by Ahmed Refik to describe the "Tulip 
Age’ can not have escaped the authors’ attention. But their partial rejection of 
Ahmed Refik's view of Ahmed IIT5 reign and their adoption of Mustafa Kemal's 
reinterpretation of history, which underlines the ‘novelty and originality’ of 
the Republic, means that they deliberately do not draw a parallel between the 
developments in the 1720s and those of the 1920s. 


Ali Canib and a Progressive Vezir 


Towards the end of 1926, Ali Canib [Yóntem] published an interesting article 
in Hayat characterising Damad Ibrahim as a progressive vezir: "Ieceddüdperver 
Vezirlerden: İbrahim Paşa? 5 In spite of Damad İbrahim's mixed reputation at 
the outset of the Republican era, the writer, poet and political activist Ali Canib 
decided to publicise the eighteenth-century vezir in a popular periodical aimed 
at Turkey s urban classes. It is a matter of interest that he does not mention 
Ahmed Refik's work, instead basing his views on such respected historians and 
chroniclers as Ahmed Cevdet, Çelebizâde Âsım and Râşid Mehmed. Ali Canib 
does not speak about a “Tulip Age’ instead calling the 13-year administration 
of the vezir a sultanate, even claiming that this appellation was commonly ac- 
cepted.?! 

Ali Canib describes Damad İbrahim's sadáret as an era filled with ‘civilised 
activity, readily acknowledging, however, the vezir's indulgence in hedonistic 
pursuits. He maintains that the historical context had been conducive to such 
pursuits, not accusing the vezir ofa penchant for wasteful expenditure and de- 
bauchery. As a result, he takes issue with Ahmed Cevdet, in view of his con- 
demnation of Damad İbrahim: 


There is some unfairness in the late Cevdet Pasa's saying of İbrahim Paşa 
that “he did not think about anything but [wasteful] expenditure and en- 
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joyment, [and that] in his opinion the terms ‘soldier’ and ‘battle’ became 
terms of abuse”, > 


Contrary to Ahmed Refik, Ali Canib does not attack the renowned Ottoman 
historian outright. He suggests that Ahmed Cevdet’s harsh criticism of Damad 
Ibrahim could be seen as a ‘little unjustified? Ahmed Refik had earlier been 
much more acerbic in his criticism of the Tarib-i Cevdet, even accusing the 
renowned historian of simply copying the account of Şemdanizâde.” In the 
course of the remaining pages, Ali Canib then sets out to restore Damad 
Ibrahim’s name. He calls the vezir peace-loving, and basing himself on the 
vakanüvis Çelebizâde Asim’s account, he lists such beneficial enterprises as the 
vezir' establishment of translation committees, his commission of the building 
ofa library within the Topkapı palace compound and of a Dariilhadis (Institu- 
tion for the study of Prophetic traditions) and library in the neighbourhood of 
Sehzádebagi?* Next, turning to the Grand Vezir' architectural patronage, he 
relies on the work of the vakanüvis Rágid.? Quite naturally, Ali Canib stresses 
the position of Saadabad and the area of Kâğıthane in this context. 

But the development and beautification ofthe urban framework of İstanbul 
only occupy a secondary place in Ali Canib’s appreciation of Damad İbrahim 
Paşa as a ‘progressive vezir? He views the vezir's encouragement of the founda- 
tion ofa printing press as indicative of Damad İbrahim's true greatness, guali- 
fying this patronage as the Damad's ‘most valuable service: Ali Canib claims 
that Damad İbrahim's actions were contrary to the then prevailing mood of fa- 
naticism and ignorance, living and acting as he was 'in an age of most extreme 
medrese bigotry. He characterises the Damad as ‘an enlightened man; ahead of 
his time and endowed with critical reason. İbrahim Paşa encouraged the art of 
print, which was seen as an 'unlawful innovation' by the general population 
and members of the medrese establishment whose influence on public opinion 
was paramount.” As outlined before, the issue of medreses and their influence 
on Ottoman or Turkish society had given rise to a lively debate at the outset of 
the twentieth century. The above-mentioned Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu led 
to their abolition two years before Ali Canib’s article was published. Ali Canib 
used his piece on Damad İbrahim to underline the negative influence of the 
medrese, equating this institution with bigotry and fanaticism. In the end, Ali 
Canib views Damad Ibrahim patronage of Yirmisekiz Çelebi's mission to Paris 
and his subseguent encouragement of Mehmed Said and İbrahim Müteferrika 
as proof of the vezir's attempt to secure the introduction of "Western civilisa- 
tion’ into the Ottoman lands.?? 

He ends his positive account of Damad İbrahim as one of the “progressive 
vezirs active in the Ottoman period with an appraisal of the Patrona Halil re- 
bellion, which he links with the widespread bigotry and fanaticism rampant in 
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the Ottoman population. The rebels, aided by the populace subject to an at- 
mosphere of obscurantism spread by the teachings of the backward medrese sys- 
tem, overthrew the government and had the Grand Vizir executed: 


Other than a number of fountains that still embellish Istanbul, only a 
fairy-tale has remained of the reign of Damad İbrahim Paşa. 


Ali Canib’s judgement on the popular image of the latter part of Ahmed IIT 
reign as an Oriental ‘fairy tale’ seems to ignore Ahmed Refik’s strenuous efforts 
to popularise Damad İbrahim as a precursor of the propagators of the Tanzimat 
and as the instigator of a “Renaissance in Turkey’ during the last years of the 
previous régime. Instead it would appear that Ali Canib had been influenced 
primarily by Abdurrahman Şeref s account of the Grand Vezir as having intro- 
duced the principle of progress into the Ottoman sphere by means of his pa- 


tronage of the printing press.“! 


The Popular Press 


Ali Canibs article indicates that on a popular level there was still an interest in 
the era of Ahmed III at the time. Ruşen Eşref [Ünaydin]5 collection Geçmiş 
Günler, containing a wistful piece on Saadabad and Damad Ibrahim,” for ex- 
ample, was also reprinted in 1924.9 The writer and critic Refik Ahmed [Sev- 
engil] published a collection of essays on the various entertainments enjoyed by 
İstanbuls population throughout the city’s Ottoman period (Fetihden Za- 
manımıza Kadar), which contain extensive coverage of the “Tulip Age. “ 
These short pieces were written in a very light-hearted tone and were clearly not 
meant to appeal toa serious readership. The collection contains nine individual 
compositions dealing with Ahmed III, Damad İbrahim, or some aspect of the 
“Tulip Age” These writings relate İbrahim Paşa's influence on the lives of İstan- 
bul's early eighteenth-century inhabitants, particularly on their pastimes and 
pleasures. Refik Ahmed's book should therefore be seen as constituting an im- 
portant moment in the popularisation of the phrase "Tulip Age' coined by 
Yahya Kemal and Ahmed Refik. 

Even though Refik Ahmed [Sevengil] was instrumental in increasing pop- 
ular awareness of the phrase "Tulip Age’, his message appears to be an approval 
of Ahmed Cevdet’s verdict of Damad Ibrahim. In the pieces, İbrahim Paşa lives 
up to his reputation as a sybarite not concerned with the welfare of the state but 
only with his own enjoyment and well-being. The individual pieces elaborate 
on specific themes launched by Ahmed Refik earlier, such as the lively architec- 
tural patronage in the 1720s, the importance of the construction of Saad- 
abad, the popularity of so-called Çırağan entertainments in the summer and 
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Helva Sohbetleri in the winter,” and the extraordinary propensity of women 
to indulge in expensive clothes and embellishments.“ The way in which he 
presents these themes only helps to underline the view that during the 1720s the 
city of Istanbul had been engulfed by a hedonistic craze encouraged by the then 
Grand Vezir and other high officials. Ahmed Refik used these themes as back- 
drops for his message that the "Tulip Age” marked a new beginning in the Ot- 
toman Empires development towards a modern state. In contrast, Refik Ahmed 
[Sevengil] transforms Damad Ibrahim into a popular figure, a figure on the 
same level as the characters of Karagöz and Hacıvat in the minds of the literate 


population of Turkey. 


The TOE and the TTE: Historiography and Politics 


The historian Ahmed Refik himself was relatively inactive during the first years 
of the Republic existence. The historiographical organisation of the previous 
decade, the Tarib-i Osmani Encümeni, ceased to be active during the “War of In- 
dependence’ (1919-22). Ahmed Refik at the time was nevertheless busy trying 
to keep the topic of history writingand its patronage in the spotlight of public 
opinion, as indicated by Hasan Akbayrak.9 Following the establishment of 
the Republic, its authorities allocated special funds for the society, renamed 
the Türk Tarihi Encümeni (T TE). When Abdurrahman Şeref died on 18 Feb- 
ruary 1925, Ahmed Refik quite naturally succeeded him as chairman of the re- 
named society as its most prominent and active member. 

As a prominent historian of the Ottoman cause, Ahmed Refik, the new 
chairman of the government-sponsored TTE, was nevertheless regarded as 
somewhat suspect. Approximately a month prior to his unexpected promotion, 
the Kemalist regime was severely shaken." On 4 January 1925, the Naksbendi 
Sheikh Said issued a fetva that condemned the government of Ankara and its 
leader Mustafa Kemal for destroying religion. The fetva thus declares rebellion 
against the Ankara administration lawful and incumbent upon every true be- 
liever.”! The newly appointed Prime Minister İsmet Paşa | İnönü) subsequently 
passed the Takrir-i Sükün Kanunu (Law of the Maintenance of Order) on 4 
March 1925, to be in place for the coming four years." This measure was pri- 
marily a reaction against the emergence of armed opposition to the Kemalist 
regime, but in those four years the most drastic Westernist reforms (carrying the 
name /nkiláb) were introduced as well.” "These reforms were supposed to trans- 
form Turkey into a new country, into a new European nation state even. Halide 
Edib [Adıvar] characterises the Kemalist state during these years as the “Turkish 
dictatorship’ in her Turkey faces West.”4 

Against the backdrop of these important developments in 1925, premises in 
İstanbul which allegedly housed the headquarters of the ‘reactionary’ organi- 
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> were raided. A document 


sation Zarikat-: Salâhiye Cemiyeti, founded 1920,’ 
dated 1337, corresponsing to 192 1, describes the aim and goal’ of this organi- 
sation as 'the worldwide spread of the religion of Muhammed and dissemina- 
tion of the civilisation of Islam: 79 The evidence found in the house also 
implicated Ahmed Refik. The hapless historian was subsequently arrested and 
transported to the capital on 8 July 192 5, where he was incarcerated. In Ankara, 
Ahmed Refik faced trial at the Ankara Independece Tribunal, and was ques- 
tioned as a suspected member of the Tarikat-1 Salâhiye, as reported in the daily 
Cumhuriyet.” After having spent approximately a month in jail, on 15 August 
1925, Ahmed Refik was acquitted. At his trial, the historian claimed that he was 
added to the list of suspected members due to his contacts with Kiraz Hamdi 
Paşa, Sultan Vahdeddin's Fabri Yaver (honorary aide-de-camp) and a promi- 
nent figure well-known for his anti-nationalistic activities. Ahmed Refik stated 
that he had been asked to make corrections to Kiraz Hamdi's work on the Ot- 
toman dynasty. The historian even attended one of the Tarikat-1 Salahiye's 
meetings, where he was informed that he had been elected to head one of the 
organisations sub-groups. But, Ahmed Refik added, he had never been inter- 
ested in it." In addition, the journalist and well-known supporter of the 
Caliphate,” Lütfi Fikri, was also released. But 11 others charged were summar- 
ily executed on 16 August 1925.99 It seems ironic that Ahmed Refik, as an Ot- 
toman historian who had used his pen to support Westernist reform policies 
during the Constitutional era and who also supported the recent abolition of 
the sultanate, was suspected of belonging to a reactionary, and pro-Caliphate 
organisation. 

In the summer of 1927, the Ministry of Education published the new 
statutes and programme of the T TE, which effectively re-assembled the organ- 
isation as a Republican and pro-Kemalist establishment.?! A few days later this 
development was carried in the daily Cumhuriyet, an indication of the level of 
importance allotted to the issue.” The paper reporter conducted an interview 
with Ahmed Refik, still the TTE’s chairman, who had come to Ankara to at- 
tend meetings regarding the changes affecting the History Society. The reporter 
asks Ahmed Refik to clarify the T'TE's new statutes. The chairman explains 
that the reformed Encümen, consisting of ten members, was to occupy itself 
with issues relating to ‘national history. He also stresses that the TTE was to be 
part of İstanbul's Dariilfiiniin (university), as an academic establishment dealing 
with the issues of history and history writing. Ahmed Refik finishes his an- 
nouncements by stating that the existing Historical Society (TOE) had been 
abolished, and that from henceforth the Society (T TE) was directly subject to 
the stipulations of the Ministry of Education. The TTE’ first general meeting 
was an event deemed worthy to be frontpage news (22 September 1927). 

On 29 September 1927, during the T TE second general meeting, Ahmed 
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Refik was forced to resign as its chairman. His sudden fall from grace might 
be related to his earlier arrest as an alleged anti-Kemalist activist. The 
Cumhuriyet reporter relating the event, however, records the suspicion that 
Ahmed Refik’s disputes and disagreements with Kóprülü[zàde] Mehmed Füad, 
who succeeded him at the head of the TTE, were behind his resignation? This 
dispute can be seen as yet another indication of the difficulties Ahmed Refik 
was to experience in the Republic. His ostensible rival, Köprülüzâde Mehmed 
Fuad, had been a well-known Turkist intellectual since the early 1910s. Ziya 
Gökalp had instigated Kóprülüzáde's appointment as a müderris (professor) at 
the Darülfünün on 20 December 1913/1329. Throughout the final years of 
the Ottoman Empire he had been very active, writing in various periodicals 
and publishing important books which established his reputation as a serious 
scholar of history and literature." After the establishment of the Republic he 
was appointed director of the Tiirkiyat Enstitüsü (Institute of Turcology), estab- 
lished in 1924. Mehmed Fuat Kóprülü, as he was to become known later on, 
fulfilled an important function in the Republican establishments attempts to 
receive international academic credibility? The year following his appoint- 
ment as the head of the T'TE he even travelled to Oxford to attend the presti- 
gious Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists (28-31 August 1928). 
At the congress he was able to meet such renowned Orientalists as C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Franz Babinger and Vladimir Minorsky.? 

Aside from such personal quarrels, the TTE was quite active in the Repub- 
lic's first decade, publishing the findings and research results of its members in 
the organisation's renamed periodical, the Tärk Tarihi Encümeni Mecmuası 
(TTEM). The TTE turned out to be a collection of individual historians pub- 
lishing the fruits of their research, similar to the nature ofthe TOE during the 
Constitutional era.” In 1924, for instance, the periodicals editorial board pub- 
lished Avram Galanti [Bodrumlu]’s article on the foundation of Capucin 
monasteries in “Turkey? ?! In the same year Adburrahman Şeref was able to 
publish an article on the circumstances surrounding Sultan Abdülaziz's suspi- 
cious death (1876).? Ahmed Refik even published an article entitled “Tevârih- 
i Âli Osman' in the year 1926, dealing with the anonymous chronicle relating 
the beginnings of the dynastic line? This small sample of published articles 
discloses that, far from being in line with the above-mentioned ‘new’ approach 
to 'national history, the T'TE was still functioning as an academic institution 
which acted as a vehicle for the dissemination of research on Ottoman history. 
Ahmed Refik was even in a position to further investigate the activities of 
Damad İbrahim Pasa, indicating he had not given up on championing the cause 
of Ahmed III and the “Tulip Age: Under the heading ‘Anadolu Şehirleri, he 
published an account of Damad Ibrahim transformation of his home-town 
Muşkara into Nevşehir.” 
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The members of the TTE were also able to publish their findings in the 
form of books. In 1927 the Turkist Necib Asım [Yaziksiz] re-published his TZr& 
Tarihi of 1899. This work appears to have been more in line with the official 
interest in ‘national’ history and historiography.” In spite ofthe composition’s 
self-avowed Turkist agenda, the major part of the book still deals with the 
Turks’ Islamic past.” Necib Asim's colleague Halil Edhem [Eldem] even ven- 
tured to publish a translation of Stanley Lane-Poole's Mohammedan Dynasties 
in the same year.”* The translator made numerous additions for the Turkish 
readership and even ends the section on the Ottomans with the abolition of the 
sultanate, which led to the establishment of the Republic of Turkey.” Halil 
Edhem subsequently even lists the Republic as an Islamic state, indicative of 
the fact that the secularist tone of the state's governance was not yet firmly es- 
tablished at that stage.? The two above-mentioned historians had also been 
members of the Ottoman Historical Society (TOE), and this was clearly re- 
flected in their publications, which stress the importance of Islam in a Turkish 
context. This was, however, an attitude that did not necessarily endear them 
or their work to the Republican authorities, who tried very hard to downplay 
this link. 

The TTE was also concerned with the production of new school text- 
books.!" In 1926, for instance, Ahmed Refik, the then chairman of the TTE 
revised his multi-volume history textbook used by the previous administration, 
the Büyük Tarih-i Umiimi. The revised edition received the seemingly simpler 
title Umimi Tarih. In spite of Ahmed Refik’s status as an Ottoman historian 
and champion of the “Tulip Age, Umémi Tarih deals only with antiquity and 
the medieval period. The book’s scope does not reach the Ottomans. The sec- 
tions dealing with the ancient Near East consider the peoples and civilisations 
of Egypt, Assyria and Chaldaea, the Phoenicians, the Hittites, the Iranians and 
the Hebrews.’ In view of the new governments insistence on ‘national his- 
tory, the chapter allotted to the Hittites, a bronze age civilisation in Anatolia, 
is of particular interest. Ahmed Refik starts out with the contention that the 
Hittites, whom he refers to as Ezi in this revised textbook, had migrated into 
Anatolia from Asia. In the original Tarih-i Umilmi (1328/1912) he had called 
these prehistoric inhabitants of Anatolia “Hititler, in accordance with European 
usage. In spite of the fact that their material remains are visible throughout 
the whole of Anatolia, which in the original version he had referred to as ‘Asia 
Minor’ or ‘Asya-1 Sagrâ, Ahmed Refik had there rightly indicated that at the 
time (1912) full information was not available on this tribe or people who had 
occupied an important position in the ancient world as a result of the fact that 
its script had not yet been deciphered.’ 

In the Republican school textbook, published 1926, Ahmed Refik is more 
confident in supplying information on the topic of the Hittites. Following his 
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introductory statement about their migration into Anatolia, Ahmed Refik adds 
the following peculiar statement: '[t]heir origins have until now been assumed 
to have been Turanian'. 6 According to Mete Tunçay, it would appear that this 
extraordinary claim that the Hittites were of Turanian origin was first aired in 
a book entitled Pontus Meselesi, published under the auspices of the Matbidt 
Müdüriyye-i Umümiyyesi, the provisional Ankara government's propaganda 
department, in 1338/1922. 7 Ahmed Refik explains that this surmise (‘zann’) 
had been current as a result of the fact that the Hittite script had at the time 
been unintelligible. But now that this scientific hiatus has been partially bridged 
(an obvious reference to the work done by the Czech linguist Franz Hrozny 
108), Ahmed Refik self-assuredly proclaims that the Hittites did not belong to 
the Turanian race.? Asa result Ahmed Refik here unwittingly takes a firm 
stand on the issue of historical culture in Republican Turkey, a position which 
would bring him in opposition to the government in the subsequent decade. 
The final section of the book considers the ancient, pre-Islamic Turks.!'? 
Ahmed Refik begins his account with the phrase ‘[t]he Turks’ first fatherland 
is Central Asia’, slightly alterring the contention he had put forward in his ear- 
lier textbook Küçük Tarih-i Osmani,'"' 
The textbook Umimi Tarih was reprinted in 1928, after the author's demotion 


prepared in the constitutional period.!'? 


in the ranks of the TTE. The new edition, however, placed a greater emphasis 


on European history.!? 


Turkish Art in the Early Eighteenth Century 


In the same year Celâl Esad [Arseven] published his Tärk Sanatı (Turkish 
Art), merging nationalist sentiment with aesthetics. The work is of interest for 
a number of reasons. As indicated in chapter I/ 1, Celâl Esad here apparently 
replicates the statements he had made in his earlier French publication on the 
same topic.!^ In the text he relates the existence of a Persianate mood in the 
world of Ottoman aesthetics during the reign of Ahmed III. Celâl Esad also 
mentions that the name “Tulip Age’ is given to this era.!? The book is divided 
into three large sections: the first dealing with Central Asian Turkish art, the 
second with Anatolian Turkish art, and the last with Turkish art pertaining to 
the Ottoman period." This last chronological sequence is further sub-divided, 
including a small sub-section called the “Tulip Age: 

Celâl Esad declares that Ottoman art and architecture remained stuck for 
centuries in the mould established by Mimar Sinan in the sixteenth century.” 
Under the sub-heading ‘Sanatda Aksiilamel’ (‘A Reaction in Art’) he posits the 
important claim that the reign of Ahmed III had seen the onset of a ‘new style’ 
in reaction to the ‘classical [Ottoman] style’? This reaction consisted ofa ‘de- 
sire’ to give ‘art’ a ‘new power and revival. Following this surprising an- 
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nouncement the reference to an interaction with Iran and Iranian aesthetics, 
dealt with in chapter I/ 1, is brought to attention.?! Celâl Esad introduces the 
sub-section ‘Lâle Devri, in order to illuminate his claims regarding the ‘new 
power and revival: 

The short sub-section mentions the beginning of the construction of the 
free-standing çesmes (fountains) under Ahmed III, as well as a marked move 
towards applying a naturalist approach in decorative designs." Then the au- 
thor claims a continuity between Mehmed IV and Ahmed IIT eras with regard 
to their stress on entertainment, architectural construction and certain types of 
decoration.? Celâl Esad ends the short section with the following remarkable 
sentence: 


The renewal [that one can see] in the Tulip Age again took its inspiration 
from Europe in Ahmed III’s time and was thus a forerunner of the sub- 


sequent age of [Ottoman] Baroque. ^ 


In contrast with his earlier relation of the Ottoman inclination towards the 
east and Iran, Celâl Esad here speaks about a ‘renewal’ (using the value-laden 
term 'teceddüd, normally used to refer to the Renaissance ) taking place during 
the “Tulip Age’, even presenting this statement as a commonly acknowledged 
piece of information. In view of his own insights regarding the importance of 
the Iranian tradition in early eighteenth-century Ottoman arts and aesthetics, 
he assigns this ‘renewal’ the status of being a forerunner of the coming era of 
Baroque aesthetics in Ottoman art, which he dates to the period 1730-1808, in 
turn, followed by the era of the Empire style." These latter periods in Ot- 
toman art had been clearly subject to European influence and beholden to 
Western examples. 

Celâl Esad had obviously been aware of Ahmed Refik's work as he declares 
Saadabad to have been built upon plans furnished by the French ambassador 
the Marquis de Bonac, giving the event the erroneous date ‘1724 M* "6 In this 
instance he seems to rely on Ahmed Refik’s self-assured declaration, published 
in 1332/1916 that the Ottoman kasır had been set up as a ‘copy’ (‘taklid’) of 


Versailles.!?? 


The anecdotal account of the intervention of the Marquis de 
Bonac leads the author to consider Yirmisekiz Celebi's mission to Paris. Celâl 
Esad seems not to have been aware of the ambassador's Sefaretndme, as he refers 
to the numerous letters the Ottoman had supposedly sent back to Ístanbul dur- 
ing his stay in France. He declares that these letters contained descriptions of 
French palaces and gardens which awakened a desire to have similar layouts 
constructed in İstanbul, and goes on to claim that the “Tulip Age’ thus marked 
the real beginning of the adoption of a European aesthetic. 


Celâl Esad claims that until the time of Ahmed III, Turks had found their 
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inspiration in the cast.” In spite of his earlier-mentioned views on the nature 
and outlook of Ottoman visual culture under Ahmed III as being of a rather 
Persianate inspiration, Ahmed Refik's unrelenting advocacy of Damad 
Ibrahim sadáret as the beginning of an “Ottoman awakening’ seems to have 
moved Celâl Esad as well as some of his contemporaries to think of Ahmed 
III's era in terms of the beginnings of an opening move towards the West. From 
1730 onwards, Celâl Esad then informs his readers, the Ottoman lands were 
covered in 'curling leaves and playful curves, totally alien to the Ottoman tra- 


dition. 


The New Turkish Alphabet 


This art-historical text seems to have a twofold message: on the one hand, the 
latter part of Ahmed IIT5 reign is presented as containing indications of the 
emergence of changed attitudes, but at the same time its author does not seem 
to be completely prepared to abandon the idea of Ahmed III as an Oriental 
Ottoman at ease with the traditional appearance of the Islamic idiom.'*! The 
year of its publication, 1928, is significant in Turkish history. One could argue 
that the year initiated the official break with the earlier regime and with the 
whole cultural idiom of the Ottoman-Islamic heritage of the Anatolian Turks: 
on 1 November a new Latin alphabet was formally introduced.’ 

This measure appears to have had a double purpose. On the one hand, it 
created a link with the written culture of the West, where Latin alphabets had 
been in use for centuries. On the other hand, the policy created a fissure be- 
tween Turkey and the Islamic world, as the Arabic script represented the lan- 
guage of the Koran, the Prophet and even God. Measures to alienate the 
Turkish population from Arabic were also underlined by the government-in- 
duced drive to broadcast the call to prayer (ezan) in Turkish from 8 March 
1928 onwards.'?? Prior to the drastic measure of abolishing the script the gov- 
ernment had presented a Turkish version of the Holy Book to the people. 
During the constitutional period there had been a practice of providing 
Turkish ‘passage translations’ of the Koran.” The publisher İbrahim Hilmi 
[Cigiragan], who edited a successful translation in 1926/1344, in particular 
praises the Republican government for having undertaken such a great pious 
service, which enabled millions of Turkish believers to learn about Islam in 
their own language. 

The alphabet reform would make it virtually impossible in the long term 
for Turkish people to read the original words of the Holy Book. But this policy 
also meant that in future the literate public would become unable to consult 
historical source material relating to the Turks' Islamic past. In other words, 
the alphabet and subsequent language reforms succeeded in transforming the 
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135 By way of a preparatory move for this impor- 


Ottomans into museum pieces. 
tant policy, Latin numerals replaced the Arabic ones that had been in use for 
centuries in May 1928.95 Mustafa Kemal presented the new Turkish alphabet 
to an amazed population on 8 August 1928. At the inauguration of the par- 
liamentary year on 1 November following, Mustafa Kemal proclaimed that the 
Turkish people were about to enter a new age of enlightenment. Parliament 
subsequently accepted Law no. 1353, by means of which the use of the new 
script was made compulsory. Together with these efforts, the government 
also attempted to purify (tasfiye) the Turkish language of Arabic and Persian ad- 
ditions. Republican sympathisers were unequivocal in their condemnation of 
these ‘foreign’ and openly Islamic elements in the Turkish language.? Under- 
lying all these reforms was ‘an extreme form’ of Turkish nationalism, which ac- 
cording to Erik Zürcher was used as the ‘primary instrument in the building of 
a new national identity to take the place of religion in many respects. In 
other words, one could say, Turkish nationalism was now meant to become the 
‘civic religion of the new state) to borrow Roger Chickering’s eloquent phrase. ^! 
On 1 September 1930 the abolition of religious education in secondary schools 
was made compulsory as well.! 


The Ottoman Printing Press 


In the context ofthis momentous reform policy, a book appeared which was to 
be highly influential in the framework of the conceptual appreciation of Damad 
İbrahim Paşa in the Republic. This was Tärk Matbaacılığı, written by the jour- 
nalist and history teacher Selim Nüzhet [Gerçek] on the occasion of the second 
centenary of the establishment of the printing press in Turkey.'8 Selim Nüzhet 
was the son of Mahmüd Celâleddin Bey, the founder of, among other publica- 
tions, the periodical Hazine-i Evrák and the newspaper Ceride. Together with 
his brother, the writer Abdülhak Şinasi [Hisar], Selim Nüzhet was sent to 
Geneva for his higher education. Upon his return to Istanbul in 1921 he at first 
started working as a history teacher. After the proclamation of the Republic, he 
occupied the post of history and Turkish teacher at the prestigious Robert 
Koleji, a position he held for ten years (1923-33). In the following year (193 4) 
he was appointed director of the Basma Yazı ve Resimleri Derleme Müdürlüğü 
(Directorate for the Collection of Printed Texts and Pictures), founded upon 
Mustafa Kemal's personal instigation. But at the same time, Selim Nüzhet also 
wrote prolifically for such newspapers and periodicals as İleri and Yarın. In the 
latter years of his life he concentrated on writing theatre criticism for the daily 
Akşam." 

In his Türk Matbaacılığı, one of the last books printed in the Ottoman al- 
phabet, Selim Nüzhet points out that the year 1929 was to carry a double sig- 
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nificance, as it marked the anniversary of the printing press and the introduc- 
tion of the new Turkish alphabet.'5 At the outset of his text, Selim Nüzhet 
describes the invention of the press in the West, and how it had led to an age 
of awakening, to a ‘Renaissance’!“* He firmly ascribes the progress achieved 
by the West to the invention of print, leaving the Islamic world behind, veiled 
in the ‘darkness of ignorance and bigotry.” Selim Nüzhet spends quite a num- 
ber of pages talking about the development of print in the West,“ but quickly 
turns his attention to Ahmed III, as his reign signalled the eventual arrival of 
‘symbols of awakening’ in a Turkish context.’ He then gives a positive assess- 
ment of Sultan Ahmed reign: 


The Treaty of Passarowitz, signed at the outset of Ahmed IIT reign, 
brought an end to an era full of disaster. Peace and quiet reappeared and 
as a result, in the country scholarly activity became noticeable. From all 
these [developments] we can see that this age possessed a [set of ] beliefs 
progressively widening, and that the people no longer possessed the 
power to thwart innovations with a blind bigotry.?? 


He mentions the translation committees that had been set up, as well as the li- 
braries that had been founded, as indications of this ‘scholarly activity. ?! This 
positive account of the era is followed by the declaration that the period is gen- 
erally referred to as the “Tulip Age: 5? The author immediately follows this 
statement with the observation that this denomination could give rise to the 
impression that the era had only been concerned with ‘enjoyment and frivolity’ 
(an apparent reference to such publications as Refik Ahmed [Sevengil]’s arti- 
cles), which in his opinion would not be correct.’ In a way quite reminiscent 
of Yahya Kemal’s poetry, Selim Niizhet even explicitly mentions that the ‘taste’ 
pervading İstanbul at the time had been ofa rather Persianate colouring. But 
turning his attention specifically to the issue of the printing press, Selim Nüzhet 
relates İbrahim Paşa's dispatch of Yirmisekiz Çelebi to Paris. The announce- 
ment of this mission is followed by a detailed appraisal of the Grand Vezir’s un- 
derlying goals in sending an Ottoman to Paris: 


It is well-known that one of the instructions Damad Ibrahim Pasa gave 
to Mehmed Celebi in 1719 (1132) was that “aside from his political services 
[he was] to make a thorough study of the means of civilization and edu- 
cation of France, and report on those capable of application”. From the fact 
that such an instruction was given we can conclude that the movement 
of awakening which, as recorded above, had begun in this period had been 
well founded. 155 
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This quotation blatantly reveals the agenda pursued by Selim Nüzhet, in the 
sense that the sentence creates the impression that the early eighteenth-century 
rulers of İstanbul had pursued a clearly defined programme of renewal, similar 
in many ways to the reforms and policies of the founders of the Republic. 6 
The author states that it is ‘well-known’ (‘maltim’) that one of the instructions 
given by Damad İbrahim to Yirmisekiz Çelebi was to find out and describe 
France's ‘means of civilisation and education; ‘and report on those capable of ap- 
plication. The following sentence then derives the inference that the current 
‘movement of awakening, which had been mentioned earlier, was ‘well- 
founded’. 

The sentence containing Damad İbrahim's instructions (‘talimat’) is 
placed within inverted commas (“aside from his political services . . ”), indicat- 
ing a quotation. But no reference, containing a source, is given for the phrase. 
In the three pages following the ‘reproduction’ of the Damad's instructions, 
Selim Nüzhet gives several quotations from Yirmisekiz Çelebi's book, which he 
introduces at that stage of his text, calling it erroneously a Seyábatnáme. 
The author states that he had ‘seen’ three different editions of Yirmisekiz 
Çelebi's text: Suavi Efendi's Paris edition (1872), the edition to be found among 
Ebüzziyas works (‘kiilliyat’), and an old edition with no specific mention of 
the printing house. The latter edition proved to be the most complete, he re- 


marks,1°7 


The Background to Damad ibrahim’s Instructions 


An investigation of the sources available could provide an insight into the true 
nature of Selim Nüzhet“ rather controversial reproduction of Damad İbrahim's 
instructions. The Tarih, compiled by the vakaniivis Râşid Efendi (active 1126- 
35/1714-23), offers a good starting point. The Tarih-i Rdsid contains an ac- 
count of events from the year 1070/1660, which was the point at which Naimâs 
work stopped. The narrative was carried on till Şevvâl 1 134/August 1722. The 
Tarih-i Râşid was printed on two occasions: the first edition appeared in 
1153/1741, the second in 1282/1866.P? In the nineteenth-century edition of 
the work the relevant pages appear in its fifth volume. Under the heading 'Dis- 
patch of an Ambassador in the Direction of France, Râşid considers Mehmed 
Efendi's mission at some length.” At the outset of this exposition the 
vakanüvis mentions that the states of Europe, or rather the Christian states, 
continually kept themselves informed of each others’ movements and intentions 
as well as of the true state of their power and strength through correspondence 
and the dispatch of ambassadors.'© Râşid continues that these Christian states 
kept themselves equally informed of the affairs of the Sublime State as a result 
of the continual dispatch of ambassadors to İstanbul. He then goes on to say 
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that the Grand Vezir Damad Íbrahim therefore decided to send an envoy to 
France: 


Mehmed Efendi better known as Yirmisekiz Celebi, who had occupied 
the post of second plenipotentiary in the peace negotiations with Austria, 
was a man well and truly tested in the service of the Sublime State. Apart 
from this he was an experienced and well-informed person, who in the 
course of the above-mentioned [Passarowitz] negotiations had acquired 
knowledge about the conduct of discussions and the intrigues of the 
Christians. For [all] these reasons he was commissioned as ambassador to 


France by the Sultan... 1°! 


The eighteenth-century chronicler states that Mehmed Efendi had been a dili- 
gent servant of the Ottoman state (‘hidemat-1 devlet-i aliyye’) and a competent 
and shrewd man, well-versed (‘tahsil-i ıttılâ) in the intrigues of the Christians, 
as proven in his competent behaviour at the negotiations at Passarowitz. The 
Ottoman ambassador Yirmisekiz Celebi Mehmed Efendi was dispatched to 
Paris on 7 October 1720 and returned to İstanbul on 8 October 1721. 
Mehmed Efendi wrote down a text detailing the particulars of his travels as 
well as an account of the observations he made in France. In doing so, Yir- 
misekiz Celebi adhered to a literary tradition established in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. This report, a so-called ‘Takrir’, was published in the 
Tarih-i Râşid, prefaced by a paragraph relating the return of Yirmisekiz 
Celebi.!? 

This edition of Yirmisekiz Celebi’s text appears to be the only eigh- 
teenth-century version available. Selim Nüzhet's acknowledgment of the fact 
that Ali Suavi had prepared an edition of the Takrir during his stay in Paris ap- 
pears very significant. Ali Suavi had spent the period 1867-76 in Paris, having 
fled Ottoman persecution. He arrived in Paris in the company of Namik Kemal 
and Ziya Pasa. These writers, part of the movement known as Young Ottomans 
(Yeni Osmanlilar) (1865-76), were ‘familiar with Western represenative insti- 
tutions and impatient with the pace of the Tanzimat, as phrased by Stanford 
Shaw.“ The figure of Ali Suavi is of a complex nature however. The historian 
of Ottoman intellectual life, Serif Mardin, describes him as a ‘charlatan’ and a 
‘rank’ !© In Paris, Ali Suavi had been active writing first in the newspaper Muh- 
bir, and then publishing the periodical Ulim.'® In 1872 he published Yir- 
misekiz Celebi's text in Ottoman under the French title Tacryr ou relation de 
Mohammed Effendi (48 pp.), appending a preface in French as well as one in 
Ottoman. In the French preface Ali Suavi talks about Yirmisekiz Celebi’s 
mission in terms of the Ottomans’ desire to conclude an armistice with the 
Knights of Malta employing French mediation.’ The remainder of the pre- 
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amble consists of lengthy quotations from Hammer's Histoire de l'Empire Ot- 
toman. 'The Ottoman preface, on the other hand, contains an interesting as- 
sessment of Damad İbrahim's tenure as Grand Vezir and his attempts at 
improving conditions in the Ottoman sphere (Istanbul): 


The time of Damad İbrahim Paşa's sadáret was Istanbul’s most brilliant 
time in the literary arts. With his encouragement and patronage many 
books were translated into Turkish and numerous libraries were estab- 
lished. Together with his aim of furthering the internal [level of] learning, 
he wanted to make İstanbul aware of the current achievements and 
knowledge in France, and with this object of obtaining information on 
French learning, he dispatched Defterdar Mehmed Efendi to Paris as am- 
bassador extraordinary in the time of Louis XV. "° 


Ali Suavi pronounces a programmatic statement indicating Damad İbrahim's 
far-reaching policy aims in despatching an ambassador to Paris. He states that 
the Grand Vezir had wanted to benefit from the French achievements in the 
fields of learning and education. In order to become informed of these impor- 
tant accomplishments, Ali Suavi remarks, he dispatched Mehmed Efendi to 
the Paris of Louis XV (1722-74). 

Ali Suavi ends this assessment of Damad İbrahim's diplomatic programmes 
regarding France with a rather matter of fact pronouncement that the estab- 
lishment of a printing press in İstanbul was 'entirely' the outcome of this em- 
bassy. 7! Ali Suavi takes the establishment of the press to infer that Damad 
Ibrahim, as the patron of the mission, had given Yirmisekiz Celebi a specific 


charge: 


Çelebizâde Mehmed Efendi, better known under his nickname Yir- 
misekiz, was plenitpotentiary at [the negotiations for] the Treaty of Pas- 
sarowitz in 1130, and two years later he was appointed ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Paris. The oral instructions given to him by Ibrahim Paga were 
concerned with the matter of observing the fortified places of France, its 


factories and its instances of prosperity, and writing a report on everything 
he had seen. !? 


Ali Suavi's words seem to lie at the root of Selim Nüzhet self-assured procla- 
mation of Damad İbrahim’ set of instructions. Suavi mistakenly identifies 
Mehmed Efendi as “Çelebizâde? In a rather circular fashion Ali Suavi infers that 
the Grand Vezir had ‘orally instructed’ the ambassador to ‘observe’ France's 
‘fortified positions, its manufactures, (employing the anachronistic term ‘fac- 
tories’ in this instance), and its general level of ‘prosperity’ so as to then be able 
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to record all that he seen in a "written report. In other words, Ali Suavi seems 
to have felt the need to explain the reasons behind the existence of Yirmisekiz 
Celebi’s book, unaware of the tradition of compiling such reports in the Ot- 
toman Empire. 


Damad ibrahim’s Instructions Revisited 


It has been established that Ottoman diplomatic missions and regulations prior 
to Selim III (1789-1807) had been conducted without the use of written in- 
structions.’ Selim Nüzhet, on the other hand, creates the impression that he 
was directly quoting from an eighteenth-century source. The preface to the 
nineteenth-century edition of Yirmisekiz Celebi's book by the colourful Ali 
Suavi contains a phrase relating instructions given by Damad Ibrahim. Suavi 
stresses the fact that these instructions had been given orally. As a result, it 
would appear that Selim Nüzhet had taken over the idea of a special set of in- 
structions from Ali Suavi, attested by his mention that this was a well-known 
fact. It could thus be argued that certain individual words, such as 'hidemác 
and ‘tila, used by Râşid Efendi could have induced Selim Nüzhet, in a rather 
journalistic manner, to fabricate ‘one of the instructions’ given to the Ottoman 
ambassador that had been hinted at by Ali Suavi 56 years earlier. The lines 
found in TZrk Matbaacılığı appear in a pseudo-Ottoman language that could 
have been used by the Grand Vezir. But in view ofthe oral nature of Ottoman 
diplomacy prior to Selim III’s reforms, it seems certain that both Ali Suavi and 
Selim Nüzhet made up a set of instructions to suit their individual agendas. Ali 
Suavi had apparently felt the need to explain the reasoning behind the Takrir’s 
existence as mentioned above. Selim Nüzhet, on the other hand, goes a step 
further by adding the crucial phrase ‘kabil-i tatbik” (‘capable of application’) to 
the set of instructions appearing in his book. Future generations of historians 
and writers have taken Selim Nüzhet's words at face-value, believing them to 
have been authentic pronouncements of the Grand Vezir Nevsehirli Damad 
Ibrahim Pasa, proving his commitment to effective Westernisation. 

A closer look at Yirmisekiz Celebi's book reveals further the problematic 
nature of the ‘instructions’ given by Damad Ibrahim. The first Sefáretnáme, as 
these reports were subsequently called by Ottoman publishers, is the one writ- 
ten by Kara Mehmed Paga sent to Vienna in 1075/1665. This mission had 
taken place in the context of the signature of the Treaty of Vasvár (10 August 
1664) between the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires."* The literary genre was 
kept in use until Selim III's introduction of permanent embassies with Yusuf 
Agâh Efendi's mission to London on 21 December 1793.5 The historian Faik 
Reşid Unat made a very well-respected study of the genre, Osmanlı Sefirleri ve 
Sefüretnámeleri. 'This thorough examination, however, was only published 
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posthumously by Bekir Sıtkı Baykal in 1968. The work contains a wealth of in- 
formation on Yirmisekiz Çelebi and his Sefaretndme.'”* In accord with Selim 
Nüzhet [Gergek]’s statements, Unat also mentions that Ali Suavi had edited 
the text during his stay in Paris (1867-76), entitling it Takrir conforming to 
Râşid's edition. Unat adds that Suavi had also supplied the book with a preface 
written in Turkish and in French."7 He also relates that Ebüzziya Tevfik had 
published an edition, entitled Paris Sefaretndmesi, printed in 1306/1888-89.'7? 
In addition, Unat mentions that Yirmisekiz Celebi’s text was reproduced in the 
fifth volume of the Tarih-i Rágid."? And finally, he notes the existence of a 
separate edition of Yirmisekiz Celebi's book, printed by the Matbaa-1 İlmiyye- 
i Osmaniyye in 1283/1866." 

In contrast to Selim Nüzhet | Gerçek), Unat does not refer to an ‘old’ edition 
containing the ‘most complete’ version of the text. Instead he points to an eigh- 
teenth-century edition of the book in French, translated by Jean-Claude Gal- 
land.'8! Fatma Müge Göçek, writing in the late 1980s, for her part, mentions 
seven printed and twelve manuscript versions of the Sefåretnáme in her study 
on Yirmisekiz Çelebi and his impact on Ottoman society." The way in which 
Selim Nüzhet had organised his Türk Matbaactlig makes a clear differentiation 
between Damad Ibrahim instructions and Mehmed Efendi” report, asserting 
that the former were ‘well-known. Looking at the actual text of the Sefaretname, 
one sees that Yirmisekiz Celebi had written a detailed report of his embassy, be- 
ginning with a besmele, followed by an invocation of God and the Prophet 
Muhammed, and then proceeding directly to a factual account of his trip. The 
ambassador’s book is full of descriptions of exotic aspects of France and French 
life unknown to Ottoman readers, in particular to the Sultan and his Grand 
Vezir, the report’s primary target audience. But nevertheless, Selim Nüzhet's 
relation of Damad İbrahim's ‘instructions’ has led to the emergence of certain 
preconceptions in the minds of readers of the Sefaretndme. Even the fastidious 
Faik Resid Unat mentions that Yirmisekiz Celebi had received a special brief 
for his trip to Paris, even though his actual entry on the Sefaretname does not 
contain a reference to Damad Ibrahim instructions.'*? Selim Nüzhet's obscure 
allusion to Damad Ibrahim's new policy of approaching the West, as contained 
in the wording of one of his supposed 'instructions' to Yirmisekiz Çelebi was 
to have a lasting effect on writers dealing with Ahmed III in the coming 


decades. 


A 'Renaissance' in Turkey 


At the outset of Türk Matbaacılığı Selim Nüzhet's contention that the introduc- 
tion ofthe printing press is to be held responsible for an awakening in the arts 
and sciences, such as witnessed in the sixteenth-century European Renaissance, 
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would seem to indicate that he interprets Ahmed III's reign and Damad 
Ibrahim sadáret in a similar vein. Ahmed Refik earlier stressed the fact that 
Yirmisekiz Celebi had functioned as the intermediary between early eigh- 
teenth-century İstanbul (1718-30) and régence France (1715-23).!* In his book 
published to commemorate the bi-centenary of the introduction of the printing 
press in “Turkey”, Selim Nüzhet takes this stance to its logical conclusion pre- 
senting Damad Ibrahim Paga as the pre-eminent champion of an Ottoman, or 
rather Turkish, awakening at the time. The author discloses his appreciation of 
the Grand Vezir in his grisly account of the effects of the Patrona Halil rebel- 
lion: ‘[t]he most important patron of print and progress İbrahim Paşa was also 
hacked to pieces”. This sentence relating the gruesome end of the Damad’s 
life recalls Imre Karacsón's appraisal, including the mention of the term ‘teced- 
düd' (‘renewal or ‘Renaissance’).!*° The author portrays the rebels as savage 
ruffians, but records that, rather surprisingly, they had not destroyed the print- 
ing press, the agent of civilised change.'? 

Selim Niizhet’s book marks an interesting moment in the Republican under- 
standing of the phrase “Tulip Age. The books published by the Maarif Vekâleti 
show that the intellectual establishment of the early Republic was not 
favourably inclined towards either Damad Ibrahim or Ahmed Refik’s interpre- 
tation of a “Tulip Age. Ahmed Hamid and Mustafa Muhsin expressed their 
doubts as to the validity of Ahmed Refik’s re-interpretation of Ahmed Cevdet’s 
image of Damad Ibrahim as a sybarite. Ali Canib [Yóntem] in his Hayat article 
voiced a different appraisal, an assessment which seems to be in line with the ac- 
count found in Abdurrahman Seref’s school-book Fezleke (1315/1897-98), 
written for use in the secondary educational system, the so-called dddiyye. Ali 
Canib had finished his secondary schooling in 1906 and while a school-boy 
could thus have come in contact with the textbook, and its special words of 
praise for Damad Ibrahim.'** Selim Nüzhet, on the other hand, appropriates 
wholeheartedly Ahmed Refik’s stance, including his additions to the original 
Lâle Devri in the nationalist Yeni Mecmia.’® As a writer with a particular in- 
terest in the issue of the printing press, he recognises Damad Ibrahim sadárer 
as worthy of further scrutiny. As he is concerned solely with the issue of the 
printing press, he feels chat Ibrahim Paşa's patronage had been nothing short of 
enlightening and progressive. Selim Nüzhet adopts not only Ahmed Refik's 
stance but also Imre Karacsön's positive reading of İbrahim Paşa term of office 
as having been highly beneficial to the cause of the “Hungarian convert” İbrahim 
Müteferrika Efendi.!” 

Asa result, Selim Nüzhet's Türk Matbaacılığı stands out as a somewhat shrill 
voice in the corpus of early Republican history-writing relating to the reign of 
Ahmed III. In the face of the opposition of the Ministry of Education, the text 
valiantly takes up the cause of the “Tulip Age’ as the beginning of a ‘Renaissance’, 
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or rather ‘awakening’ (corresponding to the Ottoman term ‘intibal’), in a Turk- 
ish context. The historian Necip Asim [Yaziksiz] wrote a review of the book at 
the end of the following year (September-October 1929).?! The review is ex- 
tremely positive about the book’s value and timeliness in view of Turkey’s as- 
pired entry into the fold of the civilised world at the time. Necip Asim dwells 
on Selim Niizhet’s view that the emergence of the ‘Renaissance’ or ‘age of re- 
birth) as he calls it, and the invention of the printing press are inter-connected. 
He puts forward his personal contention that the Ottoman scholar Katib 
Çelebi and the vezir Damad İbrahim Paşa are responsible for the ‘rebirth of the 
Turks.?? Whereas he views Kâtib Çelebi's case as self-explanatory,” Necip 
Asım asserts that an ‘impartial critic’ willing to engage with the case of Damad 


Ibrahim will vindicate his interpretive suggestion.” 


Ahmed Refik and İbrahim Hilmi 


In the same year (1929), İbrahim Hilmi published a textbook on medieval and 
modern history, Çocuklara Tarih Bilgisi, designed for use in primary school ed- 
ucation in the new Turkish alphabet.!” Significantly, it was written by the dis- 
graced chairman of the TTE, Ahmed Refik. In the book's preamble he deals 
with ancient times, mentioning the civilisations of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians and Hittites.?6 In dealing with the Middle Ages, Ahmed Refik de- 
scribes the Turks as follows: ‘[t]hey were a powerful nation in Asia, they ad- 
vanced in civilization. They Turkified Anatolia, 97 The author divides the little 
school-book into five sections, the largest of which deals with the Ottomans."? 
He includes an account of Ahmed III and his Grand Vezir Damad İbrahim, 
without, however, mentioning the phrase ‘Lâle Devri. He gives the verdict that 
the Patrona Halil rebellion had been instigated by the Damad’s enemies, who 
destroyed his beneficial works.?? He ends his exposé on the Ottoman centuries 
with an account of the First World War. 

In the same year, the champion of the "Tulip Age' Ahmed Refik, produced 
another school-book as the first volume in the “Çocukların Tarih Kitabı Serisi 
promulgated by the Ministry of Education, significantly detailing the intro- 
duction of the printing press in “Turkey”! The slim booklet, $lk Türk 
Matbaası, takes a broad view of the subject, beginning with an account of 
Johannes Gutenberg, before dealing with Müteferrika and Mehmed Said 
Efendi.” Ahmed Refik underlines the rift between the progressive West and 
the Ottomans created by Gutenberg, firmly placing it in the context of the con- 
quest of Constantinople (1453), rather than just mentioning that this event 
had taken place in Fatih's reign (1451-81). The school-book presents 
Yirmisekiz Çelebi's embassy as having been instrumental in familiarising the 
Ottomans with the idea of mechanically reproducing books. 
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Following this introduction the author sets out to promote the figure 
of Damad Ibrahim as a far-sighted Grand Vezir who tried to modernise 
the antiquated Ottoman Empire, so that the Turks would also achieve the 
progress which had already been attained by Europe: 


The Grand Vezir Ibrahim Paga was very pleased with the opening of 
the printing press. His idea was this: what has destroyed the Turks is 
ignorance. The Turks are always fighting wars, so that no time is left 
for reading or writing. The people are never at ease. War is always 
harmful. For this reason schools should be opened, the people should 
read, they should get some peace. The Turks should progress like the 


Europeans.” 


Ahmed Refik employs this little school text to hint at a parallel between 
the 1920s and the 1720s. He presents Damad Ibrahim as an enlightened 
statesman, who tried to introduce the principle of progress into the stag- 
nant Ottoman system. But he ends this narrative by indicating that the 
goodwill and intelligence present in the eighteenth-century leadership was 
not appreciated by Ahmed III’s contemporaries. For Ahmed Refik, Damad 
Ibrahim was a rare intellect ahead of his time and society. The populace 
was not able to understand the vezir and his actions, as those who opposed 
him had been steeped in ignorance.*” In the booklet’s final lines, the 
author capitalises on the supposed parallels with the current situation. 
He pronounces that the previous generations had experienced great diffi- 
culties learning the Ottoman alphabet, as it was so obviously unsuited to 
the Turkish language. Ahmed Refik ends the paragraph with the alphabet 
reform, and presents Mustafa Kemal as the genius who saved the Turkish 
population from Ottoman ignorance.” Thus the unspoken parallelism 
that had been developed in the booklet is spelled out on the final page. 
Mustafa Kemal succeeded in closing the gap separating Turkey from 
Europe, an exercise Damad Ibrahim had not been able to achieve two 
centuries earlier. 

The most interesting aspect of this propagandistic school-book and the 
medieval and modern history textbook Çocuklara Tarih Bilgisi is the fact 
that these books deal with the reign of Ahmed III and the administration 
of Damad İbrahim without mentioning the phrase ‘Lâle Devri” Ahmed 
Refik reiterates the progressive atmosphere pervading the 1720s, but 
chooses not to employ the term which he had launched in his 1913 mono- 
graph. Other historians active at the same time, such as Ahmed Hâmid 
and Mustafa Muhsin, readily acknowledged the existence of the term. 
It seems plausible that Ahmed Refik's text avoids employing the phrase in 
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school textbooks as a result of the moral opprobrium attached to the 
Damad’s tulip festivities. As a result, Celâl Esad [Arseven]’s Türk Sanatı, 
Ali Canib [Yóntem]5 article in Hayat and Selim Nüzhet [Gercek]’s Tärk 
Matbaacılığı stand out as the only texts printed in the 1920s to take up 
the cause of the "Tulip Age' as a new beginning. 


Chapter II/2 


The Subterranean Survival 
of the "Tulip Age; 
1930-38 


With a great movement of awakening reminiscent of the Renaissance, the 
nation has thrown away the old culture and has begun to climb towards 
a new, living culture in life, art, and the entire world of ideas... While 
changing its culture today, the Turkish nation is completely preserving the 
racial and permanent essence peculiar to itself. It can even be said that the 
nation is finding itself more [completely] today 

Hasan Cemil [Cambel], *Hars Tebdili' (1929)* 


A New Renaissance 


At the close of the 1920s, the historian and personal friend of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasa, Hasan Cemil [Cambel], summarised the developments taking place under 
the Republic’s aegis in the above-quoted eloquent way, employing the title “Hars 
Tebdili’ (‘Change of Culture’). Hasan Cemil’s statement implicitly claims mod- 
ernisation as Westernisation to be a necessary means to an all-Turkish end. The 
adoption of a new (i.e. European) culture (‘hars’) is presented as a radical mod- 
ernisation constituting a bold leap forward into the contemporary world. 
Hasan Cemil’s usage of the term ‘Renaissance’ (‘rönesans’) in this context 
should be understood as more than simply florid language. By this stage, 
Burkhardt’s views and Friedrich Nietzsche’s particular understanding of the 
term Renaissance, as a new terminology, a terminology indicative of progress 
and change, were well known in Republican Turkey. 

An article written by Ali Canib [Yóntem] at the end of the crucial year 1926, 
when the last personal ties with the Ottomans were severed through a series of 
‘political show trials; ! illustrates this vividly. The article was published in the 
periodical Hayat, carrying the rather significant title “Rönesans ve Türkiye: In 
it, Ali Canib outlines the discourse of modernism and progress associated with 
the term.” Ali Canib describes how progress in Europe had been hampered by 
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a religiously motivated way of thinking during the Middle Ages. He then op- 
timistically proclaims that Europe was saved from this disastrous system by the 
Renaissance.’ Following the religiously-inspired world of the Middle Ages, he 
claims that the Renaissance saw the emergence of people whose preoccupations 
were of a distinctly non-religious nature (‘ladini’).* Ali Canibs words demon- 
strate the way in which Turkish intellectuals seem to have interpreted the term 
‘Renaissance’ as synonymous with progress, modernity and arguably even sec- 
ularism. Throughout the 1930s and beyond, Turkish intellectuals were ready to 
employ the term ‘Renaissance’ to serve their own agenda. The philosopher and 
art historian Mazhar Sevket Ipsir[oglu], for instance, tried to popularise the 
term through the network of lectures organised by the CHP (Republican Peo- 
ples Party) in the 1930s.° Mazhar Şevket also squarely posits the religious na- 
ture of the ‘[t]he middle ages’.® Referring to Burckhardt, he then declares that 
during the Renaissance a new type of ‘human will emerged, a man liberated 
from the bonds of religious control and instead inclined towards nature.’ He 
then declares that the term ‘Renaissance’ means nothing less than the beginning 
of anew world order? Mazhar Sevket's words indicate that Turkish intellectuals 
at the time thought that this new order remained valid up to the present day? 

Asa result, one can interpret Hasan Cemil's above-quoted usage of the term 
'rónesans as not just simply implying that the Turkish nation was going through 
a phase of renewal. He seems to say that this renewal constituted nothing less 
than the Europeanisation of Turkey. Hasan Cemil' statement succinctly reveals 
how the modernisation of the Turkish nation through the adoption of a new 
[European] culture (‘hars’) was presented as a matter of national pride and self- 
attainment. This process of Turkish self-realisation was known at the time asa 
‘Renaissance. This way of reasoning appears very similar to Ahmed Refik's in- 
terpretation of the latter part of the reign of Ahmed III as a 'Renaissance in 
Turkey; published in 1918.“ 


The Ottoman Legacy !! 


In spite of the fact that contemporaries interpreted the Republic as the begin- 
ning of a “Turkish Renaissance, unconnected with its Ottoman predecessor, 
on a practical level the government continued to support certain inheritances 
from the Ottoman Empire. The important task of the historiographical repre- 
sentation of Turkey, for instance, was still executed by the TTE, the successor 
ofthe TOE. In the first years of the decade the T TE even published a number 
of collections of Ottoman archival documents, compiled by Ahmed Refik.” 
Throughout the latter part of the 1920s the Ministry of Education lent its fi- 
nancial and institutional support to the TTE. But by 1932, this lenient attitude 
changed. Akbayrak mentions that ‘[t]he budget of 1932 no longer included an 
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allocation of funds for the | Turkish History] Society:? The Republic's new- 
found nationalistic fervour for the production of history meant that the con- 
servative agenda observed by the T'TE no longer proved sufficient to satisfy 
the governments need for new ground-breaking research. As formulated by 
Erik Zürcher, the articulation of Turkish nationalism under Mustafa Kemal in- 
volved the ‘creation of historical myths. '^ In accordance with these ‘myths’, 
Turkish history was to receive a teleological reinterpretation at the hands of 
the Republican establishment. This new understanding of history was to shift 
public attention to the pre-Ottoman period in the course of the 1930s and be- 
yond. In order to produce such ‘myths’ a new research policy needed to be de- 
veloped, a policy the TTE was apparently not willing to engage. 

In the first years of the Republic’s existence Dr. Riza Nar had already at- 
tempted to construct a more manageable past in his government-sponsored 
multi-volume Tärk Tarihi. In its third tome, Riza Nar calls Turkey the ‘child 
and heir’ of the Seljuks.^ The book drives home the point so as to leave no 
doubt in his readers’ minds about its message: ‘[i]n other words, the nation is 
still the same nation, the state is still the same state Dr. Nar thus connects the 
Republic of Turkey directly with its Seljuk forebear, the Seljuk Sultanate of 
Rum (1077-1243), conveniently bypassing the intervening Ottoman era (1299- 
1922). Dr. Nürs text suggests the Seljuks’ intimate connection with the Ana- 
tolian soil, even hinting at the fact that the actual shape of the Republic 
coincided with the territories of the Seljuk state of Konya. On the other hand, 
the fact that the Seljuks were also part of the Turks’ Islamic heritage must have 
made them unattractive to the Kemalist establishment that wanted to separate 
Turkish cultural identity completely from the wider Islamic world. As put by 
Hülya Küçük, the Kemalists did not ‘oppose Islam as a faith, but condemned 
its dogmatism and supposedly inherent opposition to technical and social 
progress.” 


Developing the Turkish History Thesis 


In order to fully appreciate the ramifications of the Kemalist understanding of 
history, it seems necessary to investigate the development of the officially ap- 
proved historiographical activity during the 1930s in some detail. The mindset 
of the historians engaged in this new appreciation of Turkish history reflected 
the government stance on issues of historical culture and Turkey's relationship 
with Islam and the Ottomans, and thus necessarily with Ahmed III as well.!? 
Mustafa Kemal Paga's personal involvement was of crucial importance in 
this instance. The contemporary historian and close personal friend of Mustafa 
Kemal, Âfet İnan, recounts that the impetus the Republic president needed to 
devote his full attention to the matter of history and historiography had been 
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the realisation of the racist relegation of the Turks to a secondary stage in 
human development by French and other European specialists.'? 

On 23 April 1930, during the sixth congress of the TZrk Ocakları, an organ- 
isation inherited from the previous régime, ?? Áfet Hanım, as well as other 
members, proposed the establishment ofa committee for the scientific study of 
Turkish culture and history?! Asa result, the Committe for Research on Turk- 
ish History (Türk Tarihi Tetkik Heyeti) was founded, comprised of sixteen 
members. Upon Mustafa Kemal's personal instigation these researchers then 
developed the so-called Tärk Tarih Tezi (Turkish History Thesis), which was 
published in a massive tome, entitled Tärk Tarihinin Ana Hatları.” In 1931 
the Ministry of Education published the book's introductory part as a brochure 
(Methal Kısmı). Mete Tunçay correctly indicates that the History Thesis re- 
lied heavily on the book Pontus Meselesi (1922). In actual fact, the Ana Hatları's 
primary source appears to have been the Mukaddime (‘Preface’) to the work 
Pontus Meselesi, written by Ağaoğlu Ahmed Bey, a former Young Turk of Azeri 
extraction who was to become an important figure in Kemalist circles.” 

The authors of the Ana Hatları expound upon the fact that Central Asia 
had been the original homeland (‘Ana-Yurdw) of the Turkish race, a notion 
current in the Ottoman lands since the appearance of Ahmed Vefik's Fezleke-i 
Tarih-i Osmaniyye (1286/1869). The Ana Hatları even states that, while the 
rest of the world was still enveloped in an intensly primitive life, the ancestors 
ofthe Turkish race had already attained a higher level. Quite literally the book 
claims Central Asia to have been the place of origin of human civilisation: '[t]he 
era which separates humanity from bestiality in a true and obvious sense... 
started here.“ From here, according to the Ava Hatları, the Turkish race had 
been moving westward, in regular migratory waves across thousands of years, 
civilising the rest of the world in the process." The book places the Republic's 
direct ancestors, the Ottomans and the Seljuks, on an equal footing with the 
bronze age inhabitants of Anatolia, the Hittites: 


The state[s] they [the Turkish migrants] founded, such as the Hittite, 
Seljuk, and Ottoman states, would be known by the name ofthe tribe or 
family that was the most powerful and that exercised government. ?* 


The Ava Hatları gives an account of the various states established by the Turks 
in Central Asia, culminating in their mass conversion to Islam in 963.” The 
book comments that in the further course of history the Turks contributed 
considerably to the development and dissemination of Islamic civilisation, 
which received the erroneous denomination ‘Arab civilisation??? But the main 
thrust of the Ana Hatları is not concerned with Islam. Instead the work focuses 
attention on excavations in Mesopotamia that had uncovered the material re- 
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mains of the ancient civilisations of Sumer and Elam, which the work claims 
were of Central Asian origin.?! The beginning of the Turkish migrations, cham- 
pioned by the Ava Hatları, is placed at the remote date 8,000 BC.” The book 
thus connects the ancient Turkish civilisation with the Anatolian Turks, whom 
the authors refer to as Ottoman Turks.? The tome originally printed in 1930 
did not satisfy the Kemalist leadership. Instead three series of so-called drafts 
(‘müsvedde’) were published in the years 1932, 1934 and 1936. The majority 
of these publications relate the details of the History Thesis, but at the same 
time numerous booklets also deal with either the Turks’ Islamic past or even 
the Ottomans.” 

In early April 1931 the organisation of the Türk Ocakları was closed.” At 
the end of an extraordinary Congress of the Türk Ocakları, held on 10 April, its 
chairman Hamdullah Suphi [Tanrıöver] supervised its dissolution. Its closure 
signaled the government intention to exercise a tighter control over the various 
institutions promulgating Republican thought, as indicated by François Geor- 
geon.” This closure led to the establishment of the Society for Research on 
Turkish History or Türk Tarihi Tetkik Cemiyeti (TT TC) on 15 April 1931. 
This establishment was thus attached directly to the government and the figure 
of Mustafa Kemal, without interference from any intermediary grouping that 
could have shaped the institutions research agenda. A year after its foundation, 
the TT TC in conjunction with the Ministry of Education (Maarif Vekâleti), or- 
ganised the First Turkish History Congress, between 2-11 June 1932 in the 
Ankara People's House (Halkevi). The proceedings were subsequently pub- 
lished as Birinci Türk Tarih Kongresi.” 


The First Turkish History Congress 


The congress was organised for the benefit of both academics and school-teach- 
ers. Mustafa Kemal was closely involved in this effort to teach the nation the 
‘true national history’ of Turkey.” The government employed this gathering as 
a means to promulgate the new History Thesis. The published congress pro- 
ceedings, Birinci Türk Tarih Kongresi, stand out as a manifesto of the Kemalist 
understanding of Turkish history. The then Minister of Education, Esat 
[Sagay], made the opening speech, in which he puts forward the main thrust 
of the Thesis, while also hinting at the research done in connection with the 
Turkish language, which had established its ‘world-wide’ importance.? After 
considering the stagnation and decline of the Ottomans, Esat Bey concludes 
by stating that the brand-new and vigorous Republic of Turkey had taken the 
place of the disintegrating Ottoman Empire. 

Following this speech, the young and enthusiastic Âfet [Inan] gave a lecture 
on prehistory and the dawn of history, in which she resolutely proclaims the 
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civilising characteristics of the Turkish race, calling Central Asia the ‘cradle of 
civilisation’ 9 She asserts that the Turks in Central Asia had been the bearers 
ofa high culture from at least 9,000 BC.? Âfet Hanım furthermore declares 
that the Turks belonged to the white and brachycephalic race and had carried 
their language with them across the world.** The fact that this key-note lecture 
was delivered by a 24-year-old woman is of particular importance. Âfet Hanım 
acted as Mustafa Kemal' personal spokesperson during the Congress. She pre- 
sented the History Thesis, developed upon the President's personal instigation 
and encouragement. Át the same time, the fact that Mustafa Kemal had dele- 
gated the task of publicly announcing the government's ‘new’ stance on histor- 
ical culture to a young woman discloses the importance the Republican 
establishment allotted to the principle of the equality of the sexes. During the 
Constitutional period (1908-18) the issue of the emancipation of women was 
a public debate that at times even entered the historical discourse developed at 
the time.? In the Republic, women were granted civil rights in 1930 and uni- 
versal suffrage was declared in 1934.“ Even today, numerous women in Turkey 
praise Mustafa Kemal as the one who saved their sex from the restrictions of 
Islam and Ottoman bigotry. But Mustafa Kemal's gesture also displayed the 
rather paternalistic approach taken by the Republic and the CHP to furthering 
the cause of women and feminism." The young woman faced a crowd of 
mostly middle-aged men, whose scholarly interest must have undoubtedly been 
titillated by the sight ofa nubile female declaring the Turks to have fertilised the 
barren lands of the prehistoric world. It can thus be suggested that the govern- 
ments choice of Âfet [Inan] to deliver the speech was a cunning public relations 
exercise. 

The great discovery of the Congress was the ancient nature of the Turkish 
race, as can be read in Birinci Türk Tarih Kongresi. In his contribution, Hasan 
Cemil [Cambel], for instance, speaks of the fact that Aegean society had already 
in prehistoric times exhibited the appearance of East Asian civilisation.* In his 
view this fact that could not simply be explained by means of commercial con- 
tacts and exchanges.” Yusuf Ziya [Ortaç], for his part, concludes that ancient 
Egypt creed had also been of Turkish origin and that Egyptian deities even 
carried Turkish names.”* Reşit Galip then proclaims that the ancient Hittites 
(Eti) in Anatolia belonged to the Turkish race?! The contributors to the Con- 
gress were well aware of claims that the Hittite language belongs to the Indo- 
Germanic language group, first published by Knudtzon and Hrozny in the 
19108, but dismiss them as deceptive. The Professor of the ‘Ancient Peoples of 
the East; Avram Galanti [Bodrumlu], mentions the theses put forward by West- 
ern specialists in his lecture criticising the four-volume Tarih prepared by the 
TTTC. But Samih Rıfat counters Avram Galanti’s assertions by stating that 
Hrozny had not translated the true Hittite language but rather a later language.” 
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The TTTC’s pronouncements were an indirect attack on the figure of 
Ahmed Refik. The champion of the “Tulip Age' was also present at the Con- 
gress. The subsequently published proceedings even list Ahmed Refik as a 
member ofthe TT TC The claims relating to the Turkishness of the Hittites 
contradict the views he propounded in 1926. His school textbook Umiimi 
Tarih quite openly disputes assertions that the Hittites belonged to the Turan- 
ian or Turkish race? Ahmed Refik’s views are based on Hrozny’s decipherment 
of the cuneiform tablets as constituting an hitherto unknown ‘Indo-Germanic’ 
language. As a result, the erstwhile chairman of the TTE unwittingly became 
an opponent of Turkey's new line on history and historiography, in spite of his 
own support for the ‘nationalist’ cause. 


Ahmed Refik at the Congress 


On the final day of the Congress, 11 July 1932, Akçuraoğlu Yusuf, who became 
known as Yusuf Akcura later on, delivered an interesting lecture dealing with 
the methodology of history-writing and the teaching of history.” This lecture 
was to have serious repercussions on Ahmed Refik, as the foremost representa- 
tive of the old school of history-writing. In the Birinci Türk Tarih Kongresi one 
can read that Akçuraoğlu Yusuf asserts the social character of the discipline of 
history, and society’s influence on historians.” Akçura is very critical of histo- 
rians active in the Ottoman Empire. He distinguishes between a pre- and a 
post-Tanzimat era in the composition of historical narratives. Akçura con- 
demns the pre- Tanzimat historians as slavish imitators of the Islamic tradition, 
which he describes as totally inward-focused, as deeming only the history of 
Islam worthy of exploration. He is positive about the beneficial effects of the 
Tanzimat reforms on the discipline of historiography, as it secured the intro- 
duction of Western historical methodology? But then he mentions the neg- 
ative effects of the Hamidian era (1876-1909) on any kind of intellectual 
activity. The era’s strict censorship stifled any impartial engagement with his- 
tory and made the publication of even-handed historical narratives near-im- 
possible.’ He points out that at the outset of the twentieth century the 
Hamidian system prescribed that history teaching be confined to Ottoman 
history, ignoring developments outside the Sultan's sphere of influence.” Fol- 
lowing this assessment, Akcuraoglu makes an insightful remark well worth 
quoting in full: 


With the proclamation of the Meşrutiyet [Constitution] this history fast 
(“oruc”) was suddenly broken. The numbers of those writing history 
and publishing history increased greatly. These historians were mostly 
translators of French history books, particularly of [the works of Charles] 
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Seignobos. As a witty friend of mine observed, “with the Meşrutiyet, a 
reign of Seignobos commenced in Ottoman schools" I don't see any 
need to cite examples to explain and prove this. All of you know this just 
as well as I do, maybe even better. 9! 


As a final remark on this issue Yusuf Akçura adds: 


... the majority of the history books we had available to us until yesterday 
as textbooks, through the recommendation of the Ministry of Education, 
are works composed in this way. € 


Akçuraoğlu Yusuf in this way indirectly accuses the historian Ahmed Refik of 
excessive and uncritical reliance on French sources. Ahmed Refik's Tarih-i 
Umümi was revised under the Ministry of Education's auspices to supply the 
younger generations of the Republic with a history textbook. Akçuraoğlu's lec- 
ture praises the virtues of nationalism or Kemalism, which he considers absent 
from the work of the historians active in the Second Constitutional Era. Akcu- 
raoğlu Yusuf effectively accuses Ahmed Refik of beingan individual who lacked 
the nationalist fervour befitting historians writing under the Republic’s aegis. 
Yusuf Akcura’s criticism of the methodological weaknesses of the historians ac- 
tive in the previous era must have caused considerable embarrassment to 
Ahmed Refik. 

Following the lecture, the chairman of the session, Esat [Sagay], gave Ahmed 
Refik the opportunity to reply, introducing him as a member of the TTTC: 


I accept with grace the criticisms of our history books voiced in the 
lecture of my esteemed colleague Akçuraoğlu Yusuf Beyefendi. I know 
that my own books have not been liberated from the defects that have 
been indicated. In my new work I shall attempt to make good the point 
that I see to have been deficient in all of my works to date, so as to en- 
lighten our children and our dear nation. I shall correct completely all the 
interpretative mistakes that occurred in my old works. Maybe then, and 
only after such an action, will I see the life that I have dedicated to my na- 
tion. (Applause). 9 


The fact that Ahmed Refik was a personal admirer of Charles Seignobos’ oeuvre 
is mentioned in earlier chapters. One could argue that Akcuraoglu Yusuf ac- 
cuses Ahmed Refik of committing an anti-nationalist act by uncritically copying 
European sources, implying that his school textbook was a mere translation of 
the work of the Frenchman Seignobos. This lecture delivered a deadly blow to 
Ahmed Refik’s already tarnished reputation.“ At the Congress the field ofan- 
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cient history was allotted primary importance. The type of historiography prac- 
tised by Ahmed Refik did not just possess a weak voice at this gathering; Ot- 
toman historiography was effectively silenced at this First Turkish History 
Congress in 1932. The cream of the Kemalist intelligentsia set out to discredit 
the Ottomans, and attempted to shift the general focus of attention to ancient 
history and to the Hittites, in accordance with the newly formulated History 
Thesis. 


The Kemalist View of the Ottoman Demise 


But there were also voices dealing with more recent history at the Congress. 
Yusuf Hikmet [Bayur’s] piece, for instance, reflects on the importance of the 
early eighteenth century, a time-frame roughly equivalent to the “Tulip Age’. 
His piece proposes that the underlying reasons for the West’s military, scientific 
and economic successes were ofa purely religious and social nature.2 These fac- 
tors, together with the unexpected outcome of the voyages of discovery under- 
taken throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, brought Europe to 
the fore, leaving the Ottomans and the whole of the world of Islam behind. 
Further, he argues that the long wars with the Third Holy League following 
the second siege of Vienna (1683-99) exposed the inherent weakness of the 
Ottoman system to ‘Turkish’ observers in the Empire at the outset of the eigh- 
teenth century.“ 

Yusuf Hikmet portrays the Ottoman state as a foreign body politic occupy- 
ing the Turkish homeland of Anatolia.” He views the Ottoman polity as an 
ethnically multi-layered entity, which was all but anathema to the principle of 
Turkish nationalism propagated by the Kemalist Republic. Yusuf Hikmet’s lec- 
ture presents the Turkish social group as the prime-mover in Ottoman attempts 
to combat the internal deficiencies of state and society. In an İkdam article (5 
December 1333/1917), Ahmed Refik talked only about Damad İbrahim Paşa 
and his Turkish, as well as Muslim, character.“ There he claimed that following 
the Treaties of Karlowitz (1699) and Passarowitz (1718), the Ottomans had 
not come to the realisation of the dangers besetting their Empire. In contrast, 
he argued that his shrewd and gifted protagonist Damad İbrahim had realised 
the situation, which he set out to remedy by means of the promulgation of ben- 
eficial policies. Yusuf Hikmet and Ahmed Refik both seem to have considered 
Turkishness as the prerequisite of patriotic zeal, even where the Ottoman Em- 
pires territorial integrity was concerned. 


The Effects of the History Thesis 


The primary outcome of the Birinci Türk Tarib Kongresi was the recognition 
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ofthe Hittites as the earliest Turkish presence in Anatolia, predating the foun- 
dation of the Ottoman State (1299), the battle of Malazgirt (1071) and even 
the emergence of Islam (622). The government had thus taken a stance that 
was to guide the Turkish population away from its Ottoman past. Mustafa 
Kemal’s intention in setting up a scientific organisation to research Turkey's 
history was to discredit the importance of Islam and of the Ottomans, and to 
investigate the possibility of an earlier Turkish presence in Anatolia.” 

The series “Türk Tarihinin Ana Hatları” continued propagating these newly 
formulated theories.” But nevertheless, the reality of the Muslim and Ottoman 
part in Turkish history was too large to be ignored completely. The first series 
of drafts (‘müsvedde’), I. Seri, was published in the same year (1932). Ahmed 
Refik wrote a small contribution on the Ottoman dynasty (20 pp.).” Şemsettin 
[Günaltay] considered the area of Central Asia at the time of Islamifaction (89 
pp-).? Yusuf Akçura even wrote a small treatise on the sources available con- 
cerning the origins of the Ottoman state (14 pp.).” In the end, however, the 
contributions dealing with Hittites, Etruscans, Sumerians or Scythians were in 
the majority, and constituted the main thrust of the governments drive towards 
Turkey's ‘new’ history.” The second series of the ‘Ana Hatları, published in 
1934, also contains two contributions by Ahmed Refik dealing with the Ot- 
toman dynasty and the devşirme (procurement of slave soldiers) system." The 
fact that this government-sponsored publication called upon Ahmed Refik's 
services indicates the degree to which his previously established reputation as 
an Ottoman specialist was still able to assert itself in spite of the fact that, on a 
personal level, he had clearly fallen from favour. 

Invigorated by such government-sponsored establishments and declarations, 
history academics and schoolteachers started to spread the new doctrine of the 
Tarih Tezi in the wider country. According to Âfet İnan, after the conclusion 
of the history congress the government distributed the afore-mentioned four- 
volume history textbook in schools nationwide, effectively replacing Ahmed 
Refik’s Umümí Tarih. Yusuf Akcura[oglu]’s lecture also dealt with this four- 
volume history, which he had even called an “umumi tarih, implicitly 
acknowledging its aim of replacing Ahmed Refik’s book.” These volumes were 
the first public announcement of the 'official history” doctrine printed in the 
new Turkish alphabet. The TTTC ” prepared the books, simply entitled 
Tarih I-IV, and subsequently delegated their distribution to the Ministry of 
Education. 


The Kemalist Classroom in the 1930s: Tarih I-IV 


In his aptly-titled Kemalist Rejimde Öğretim ve Eğitim (1938) Kâzım Duru, a 
former Young Turk who became a Kemalist educationist, states unequivocally 
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that history education was not meant to be a chronological presentation of 
events. Rather, history as taught in school should consist of courses suggestive 
of the former heights attained by the Turkish nation. Duru even argues that a 
strong patriotic sentiment was a commonly accepted virtue among the different 
nation states of the world at the time. The issue of history instruction was put 
high on the educational agenda of the early Republic of Turkey. The Kemalist 
leadership regarded history education as the primary means of educating (or in- 
doctrinating) future generations of Republican citizens. *° 

The history textbook, Tarih I — IV, set out to teach the TTTC’s findings to 
the younger generations of the newly established Republic. The first volume 
deals with prehistory and ancient history. It stresses the ancient character of 
the Turkish presence in Anatolia, trying to persuade pupils that the Hittites 
had been the earliest Turks to settle there. The textbook observes a program- 
matic approach to the teaching of historical knowledge in the classroom. The 
first volume of the school books simply states the following, combining the 
findings of the TT TC with a strong sense of Turkish nationalism: 


The research undertaken in Anatolia, [which indicates] that the Turks by 
coming and settling have made their sacred homeland for at least seven 
thousand years, is continually bringing the date of the Anatolian Hittite 
civilisation, which now can be traced to 4,000 years ago, back a few cen- 
turies more. ?! 


The first volume of the 1951 textbook is a distillation of the results of the var- 
ious pieces of research that would be presented at the Birinci Türk Tarih Kon- 
gresi held the following year. It looks as if Ahmed Refik' earlier published 
school textbook effectively became an anti-nationalist tract in the eyes of Ke- 
malist supporters. Ahmed Refik, the erstwhile chairman of the TTE, became 
an academic figure whose continued devotion to Ottoman history and history 
writing effectively turned him into a scapegoat for the political need of the Ke- 
malist establishment to turn its back on the old historiography. 

The third volume contains an extremely condensed account of the entire 
600 years of Ottoman history.? The committee of writers divide the volume 
into four parts, the first two dealing with the foundation and establishment 
and the latter with the decline, disintegration and destruction ofthe Ottoman 
Empire. This volume thus presents Ottoman history as a period of 619 years, 
divided into an initial era of establishment and rise (279 years) and a latter era 
of decline and decay (340 years). The latter period is again broken up into sev- 
eral stages: an “Era of Stagnation (1579-1683); an ‘Era of Retreat (1683-1792) 
and finally the ‘Fall and Dissolution of the Empire (1792-1919). The text- 
book presents the Empire’s final 340 years as the period of the Ottomans’ slow 
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descent into defeat at the hands of the West. The first two stages coincide with 
Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin's earlier-mentioned periodisation.™ 
Whereas these two earlier authors divided the final Ottoman century into the 
periods of Tanzimat and Mesritiyet, the new school text simply describes these 
years as the final ‘Decline and Fall’ of the Ottoman enterprise. 

The TTTC committee of writers regards the death of the Grand Vezir 
Sokullu Mehmed Paga in 1579 as the beginning ofthe waning of Ottoman for- 
tunes, just as Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin had done in their textbook.5 
They go on to call the seventeenth century as a whole a period of stagnation.*é 
The volume presents Vienna’s second siege at the end of the century as herald- 
ing the Ottoman retreat from the European scene, a position similar to Ahmed 
Refik's view of Ottoman history." The early eighteenth century then saw the 
reign of Ahmed III (1703-30), and another chapter in the Ottomans” unsuc- 
cessful wars with the West, culminating in the Treaty of Passarowitz (1718) 89 
Upon concluding this agreement, Ahmed IIT son-in-law and Grand Vezir 
Ibrahim Paga dispatched diplomatic missions to the Austrian Emperor and the 
French King. The textbook posits that these missions informed the Grand Vezir 
of the new traits of western civilisation.” In describing the Damad’s policy de- 
cisions, the committee apparently follows Selim Nüzhet [Gercek]’s bold claim 
regarding İbrahim Pasas instructions to Yirmisekiz Çelebi.” 


The Traditional Kemalist Interpretation of Damad İbrahim (1931) 


As aman of intelligence’, devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, the Grand Vezir 
prevailed upon the Sultan to indulge in hedonistic pastimes. The textbook de- 
clares that Damad Íbrahim's endeavours were not completely of a European- 
inspired nature, stating that the upper-classes spent time in pleasure palaces and 
pavilions bearing Persian names, such as Saadabad, Nevbünyad and 
Bagüferah.?! The members of the TTTC who had composed the school book 
thus follow the insights of Celâl Esad as well as Selim Nüzhet, calling the early 
eighteenth-century Ottoman aesthetic ‘Persianate’ (‘acem-peresti’), a phrase 
that is reminiscent of Yahya Kemal’s poem Bir Saki, which describes the Ot- 
toman lands as having been under the sway of Persianate tastes.” The textbook 
mentions that ‘history books’ proclaim this era a “Tulip Age; when feasts and 
entertainments of a particularly Western inspiration had been organised.” The 
TTTC thus acknowledges the work of Ahmed Refik. Rather than simply ac- 
cepting his interpretative stance, however, the committee of writers follows 
Ahmed Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin' critical posture.” They consequently 
openly express their doubts about the European inspiration of the feasts, claim- 
ing that the entertainments organised by the Sultan and his Grand Vezir pos- 
sessed a clear “Oriental flair.” After having passed such a verdict, the committee 
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propounds a view of the era that is at odds with Ahmed Refik's interpretation 
of the "Tulip Age": 


Apart from the fact that the tulip is a typical Oriental flower, the essential 
ingredients of the entertainments consisted of listening to [Oriental] 
music and tossing little gold coins from a distance into some womens veils, 
while pretty cup-bearers distributed raki and wine at the drinking parties 
that were organised on Oriental rugs spread out among beds of tulips.” 


The anecdotal story regarding the throwing of gold coins into womens veils 
goes back to the Nez4yic ül-vukúåt, in turn relying on Şemdanizâde Süleyman 
Efendi's late eighteenth-century Mr 71-Tevarib.?" In addition, so as to give 
even more weight to the interpretation offered, the textbook's authors remark 
that traditional entertainers had been employed to perform Oriental dances. 
These performances did not recall strolling couples dotting the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, the committee observes. They remark that elegant minuet (mönüe) 
dances, such as were associated with the Versailles entertainments of Louis XIV 
(1661-1715), were also absent from the amusements organised in early eigh- 
teenth-century Istanbul? Rather than viewing the era as consisting of an open- 
ing move towards the West, the Kemalist writers of the TTTC declare the 
essential incompatibility of the Ottoman entertainments practised under 
Ahmed III and the pastimes seen in then-contemporary Versailles. Sultan 
Ahmed III had supervised a completely Oriental form of diversions. In this in- 
stance they replicate Ahmed Cevdet’s verdict, without however passing an ex- 
plicitly condemnatory moral judgement on the actions of Damad İbrahim and 
Ahmed III. The volume relates the sudden end of Sultan Ahmed’s reign as a 
rebellion of Istanbul’s poor against the spendthrift hedonists of the “Tulip 
Age? The TTTC, using the four-volume school textbook as its mouth-piece, 
expresses the verdict that the "Tulip Age' had been an Oriental flowering. 
The authors refer to the fact that statements suggestive of a rapprochement 
to the West can be found in some historical narratives, hinting at the mono- 
graph LAle Devri. The committee seems unable to resist Ahmed Refik's view 
of a lively interaction between France and the Ottomans under Ahmed III. 
They claim that Damad İbrahim had become utterly fascinated with Western 
entertainments, ornamentation and pomp.” But rather than appropriating 
Ahmed Refik’s stance wholeheartedly, the school text gives an altogether more 
reserved account of the “Tulip Age. The Kemalist establishment of the early 
1930s was not favourably inclined towards proclaiming the “Tulip Age’ a pos- 
itive and beneficial era with regard to modernisation and progress, refraining 
totally from mentioning such phrases as #eceddüd or rönesans. Arguably, the 
moral judgement of earlier writers might have induced them to view Ahmed III 
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as an Oriental sultan rather than an enlightened ruler. But instead of elaborating 
on the moral issues raised, the committee focuses on the wasteful expenditure 
of the Ottoman governing élite. The TTTC thus seems to adhere to Ahmed 
Hâmid and Mustafa Muhsin’s criticism of Ahmed Refik’s interpretation." 

The textbook, prepared by the 77TC and distributed by the Ministry of 
Education, set out to spread the message of the History Thesis in the nation's 
classrooms, conveying the message that the Ottomans should be distrusted. 
The volumes follow a clear teleological agenda, praising the Turkish race and 
people while presenting the Republic as the culmination of the development of 
Turkish history. The verdict on the Ottomans is not completely negative, albeit 
not very positive either. The writers clearly regard the Hittites as worthy of 
more praise. These books were a first government-sponsored undertaking to 
convince the Republic's population of the Turkish nature of the Hittites and the 
rather un-Turkish character of the Ottomans. 


The Popular Perception of Damad Ibrahim 


In spite ofthe government reluctance to deal with the Ottomans in a positive 
fashion, on a popular level publications relating to Ottoman topics were still 
well received. The Turkish readership particularly enjoyed historical novels that 
dealt with Ottoman topics. In an article published in the popular magazine 
Yedigün, the novelist and columnist Sadri Ertem, for instance, remarks that in 
the field of fiction the historical novel proved to be the most popular genre at 
the time. Ertem argues that the reasons for this popularity were of a twofold 
nature. On the one hand, he sees it a sign of the people’s nationalist sentiments 
to be somewhat nostalgic about the nation’s past. But at the same time, Ertem 
does not dismiss the tendency of escapism among the readership either.“ 
The architect and writer of historical fiction, Abdullah Ziya [Kozanoglu], 
for instance, enjoyed wide public acclaim at the time, and went through his 
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most prolific phase in the 1930s. 
trona Halil rebellion which explicitly mentions the phrase "Tulip Age' in its 
title, Lále Devrinde Patronalılar Saltanatı, first published in 1930. In this book 
Abdullah Ziya presents the latter part of Ahmed IIT5 reign as having been given 
over to wasteful expenditure and debauched pursuits. He describes the Sul- 
tan as a figure with a continual appetite for hedonistic pleasures." He writes 
that these never-ending enjoyments took place in kiosks built by architects who 
had come from the West or the land of the Franks (‘frengistan’) 5 This state- 
ment appears crucial in Abdullah Ziya's understanding of the “Tulip Age’ as an 
era which initiated a movement of copying Frankish fashions. Abdullah Ziya 
had apparently read the relevant passages in the book L4/e Devri.'” He uses the 


epithet ‘seyatinii insücin' to describe the nature of these Frankish architects. 
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This strange Ottoman phrase calling the architects ‘men and devils of a devilish 
nature, seems somewhat ill-fitting in Abdullah Ziya’s otherwise straightforward 
Turkish text. Additionally he places the sequence within inverted commas, in- 
dicating its status as a quotation supposed to have been generally understood 
by the readers of the novel. 

Selim Nüzhet's seminal Türk Matbaaciligt, published in 1928," offers a 
possible explanation. In the section dealing with Yirmisekiz Celebi’s visit to a 
French printing establishment, not recorded in the Sefaretname,'"! he quotes 
the vakanüvis Çelebizâde Asim. Selim Nüzhet reproduces a sentence written by 
Çelebizâde talking about the ambassador's impressions of a printshop using the 
descriptive phrase “şeyâtin-i cins-i ins olan tâife-i efrencin imâl-i âlet-i fikr ü 
hayal’ to talk about the ‘mechanical device employed by Franks’ to multiply 
books.!? Çelebizâde qualifies the Franks as ‘men of the ilk of devils’ (‘seyatin- 
i cins-i ins’). In his novel Abdullah Ziya apparently relies on the vakaniivis 
words, as related by Selim Niizhet, yet appears to have misread the phrase. He 
uses it to reinforce Ahmed Refik’s claim that Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim 
spent their time in buildings constructed according to French plans. 

The ‘Frankish’ nature of these architectural garden backdrops amplified the 
population’s unease with the Sultan and his retinue’s un-Islamic pursuit of the 
pleasures of the flesh, he insinuates. As a result, a popular rebellion which used 
adherence to Islam as a battle-cry uniting the unsatisfied masses brought the 
government down.!? Abdullah Ziya [Kozanoglu]'s novel seems to betray that 
parts of Ahmed Refik’s interpretation of Ahmed IIT5 reign did survive into the 
19308, albeit on the level of popular reading material. Rather than seeing the 
“Tulip Age’ as indicative of modernisation, such as was to be aimed at by the 
Tanzimat, the phrase seems to have conjured up images of Ottoman wasteful- 
ness coupled with some aping of European styles and manners. The popularity 
of Abdullah Ziya’s novels meant that certain sections of Turkey's public at large 
were informed about Ahmed III, Damad Ibrahim Paga and Patrona Halil. 


The ‘Tulip Age’ in Sizekli Bakkal (1936) 


Awareness ofa “Tulip Age' in Ottoman history seems to have been much more 
widespread in the thirties. The phrase L4/e Devri even appears in the work of 
the critically acclaimed novelist and activist Halide Edib Adıvar. Halide Edib 
started writing in 1908 with the publication of her articles in the daily Tanin.” 
She spent the period 1924-1939 abroad in protest against Mustafa Kemal's au- 
tocratic rule and as a result of her husband Abdülhak Adnan [Adıvar] supposed 
involvement in an attempt on the President’s life in İzmir. They spent a lot of 
time in London where Halide Edib wrote a novel entitled The Clown and his 
Daugbter (1935). In 1936 this novel was serialised in the Turkish daily Haber 
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under the title Sinekli Bakkal." The novel is set in a popular neighbourhood 
of İstanbul during the late Hamidian era. The main protagonist is a girl named 
Rabia and the book relates the events of her life. In the course of her young life 
Rabia becomes a renowned hafiz (person knowing the Kuran by heart), en- 
dowed with a beautiful and touching voice. Her fame reaches the higher spheres 
of Ottoman society, which results in her visiting the yak (shoreside palace) of 
Saffet Bey, Sultan Abdülhamid' second court chamberlain, to perform a read- 
ing of the Kuran. Upon entering the waterside residence she describes its ele- 
gance and taste in the following way: 


Its furniture was refined . . . the product of a delicate taste. The numbers 
of rugs, [and] chandeliers was not excessive, but like all the other pieces, 
each one was a masterpiece. While passing though the hall her eyes were 
constantly caught by and transfixed by one or two monochrome depic- 
116 


tions of the Tulip Age. 


In the above paragraph Halide Edib apparently tries to contrast Rabia's simple 
Turkish outlook with the sumptuous yet tasteful surroundings of the Ottoman 
world, symbolised in the dwelling ofa high-ranking palace official." Rabia, as 
a Turkish witness to the Ottoman lifestyle, is drawn to representations of the 
"Tulip Age: Even though this reference to the "Tulip Age' is very brief, the 
unidentified monochrome representations mentioned would appear to signal 
that the phrase introduced by Ahmed Refik had by the mid-1930s entered 
Turkey s popular imagination. Even though Halide Edib does not provide any 
further information, the pictures can in all likelihood be identified with mono- 
chrome reproductions of paintings produced by Jean-Baptiste Vanmour in the 
1720s. In his L4/e Devri Ahmed Refik also hints at Vanmour's popularity, a 
theme which he reiterated in an article in Yeni Mecmáa.!? Selim Nüzhet 
[Gerçek], in his Türk Matbaacılığı, also hints at Vanmour's popularity in 
“Turkey” (the East) as well as abroad (the West).!? Vanmour' depictions of 
popular entertainments are congruous with Ahmed Cevdet's critical stance on 
the lax atmosphere present in İstanbul during Damad İbrahim's sadárer. 

It would seem that the understanding of the phrase "Tulip Age’, as a short- 
hand for the interpretation of Damad Íbrahim as a mere hedonist introduced 
into Ottoman as well as Turkish literature by Ahmed Cevdet, had entered the 
mainstream Turkish public opinion of the 1930s. This view of the “Tulip Age’ 
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had apparently become current in the late 1910s 
1920s." In spite of Selim Nüzhet's attempts to alter the view of İbrahim Paşa 
as a mere pleasure-seeker, the understanding of the “Tulip Age on a popular 
level was apparently predicated on Ahmed Cevdet's condemnatory statements, 


which had been carried into the twentieth century by Ahmed Rásim.? Halide 
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Edib's treatment of the morals and behaviour of the Ottoman upper-classes 
under Sultan Abdülhamid seems to rest on her espousal of Cevdet Paşa's denun- 
ciation of Damad İbrahim as possessing key responsibility in the Empire's de- 
scent prior to Selim III’s appearance. Halide Edib employs the character of 
Hilmi, the son of the Dabiliyye Nâzırı (Minister for the Interior) Selim Paşa, 
to voice a descriptive assessment of Ottoman high society as pleasure-driven, 
apparently common during the first decades of the twentieth century. Halide 
Edib's appraisal of the Ottoman ruling classes, as voiced via the protagonist 
Hilmi in her novel Sinekli Bakkal, would appear to disclose that she regarded 
the Empire's ruling élite as having been preoccupied solely with ephemeral 
pleasures, and a precedent for such a sybaritic attitude had apparently been set 
by Damad Ibrahim Paga, the infamous Grand Vezir of the "Tulip Age: The 
book Sinekli Bakkal presents a slice of ordinary Turkish life against the back- 
ground of the reign of Abdülhamid IL the despotic ruler who led the Empire 
into one of its darkest periods when high society was busy aping European fash- 


ions, habits and etiquette. 


Ahmed Refik's L4le Devri in the Republic of Turkey 


Ahmed Refik’s LZle Devri itself, however, would soon become inaccessible to 
the new generation of Turkish readers as it was printed in the old Ottoman al- 
phabet. This entailed that the view of İbrahim Paşa as a progressive” figure 
would eventually fade. As a result, the publisher İbrahim Hilmi | Çığıraçan| 
decided to reprint Ahmed Refik's book in the new script in 1932, a fact which 
indicates the popularity of the narrative of Damad İbrahim Pasas rise and fall. 25 
In 1929 İbrahim Hilmi published a textbook on the War of Independence, 
written by Ahmed Refik.! In the period 1932-1933 he not only re-published 
Lâle Devri but also released Ahmed Refik's studies on Turkish architects and 
on the İyiye class." Additionally, İbrahim Hilmi even issued a collection of 
Ahmed Refik's poems as well as his translation of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagus letters. İbrahim Hilmi thus made important contributions towards 
keeping the Ottomans on the Turkish publishing agenda, in spite of the gov- 
ernment’s dislike of the topic. He released L4fe devri (sic) in the series “Genç 
Türk Kitaphanesi, intimating the way in which his company aimed to teach 
the younger generations the glories of the Turkish past.!” 

This new edition reorganised the text, adding chapter headings and divi- 
sions which make it easier for the reader to appreciate the message conveyed in 
the book. The table of contents presents the book's narrative in a chronological 
sequence: from ‘Lâle Devrinden Evvel, detailing the situation of the Empire 
after the second siege of Vienna (1683), through ‘Nevşehirli İbrahim Paşa, giv- 
ing background information on the figure of Damad İbrahim and his spectac- 
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ular rise to the sadáret, a position he used to disseminate beneficial policies, 
and ‘Sadabat ve Lâle Safalari; which mentions the feasts and entertainments 
organised in the period as well as the extraordinary position of Saadabad in the 
urban network of early eighteenth-century İstanbul, to Zevkin Sonu, which re- 
lates the grisly end of the Damad’s life, terminating the positive impact of his 
beneficial policy decisions. 

In addition, a number of small textual changes were made, fine-tuning the 
book's message. A first important alteration was made in the part of the text 
dealing with Ahmed III5 architectural patronage. Ahmed Refik gives a detailed 
account of the çeşme (fountain) set up in front of the palace's Imperial Gate 
(Bâb-ı Hümâyün). Ahmed Refik's reliance on the insights of Charles Seignobos 
is demonstrated in an earlier chapter.” In particular, his descriptive evaluation 
of the building as being executed in the ‘Arab style’ (‘arab tarz1) recalls Seigno- 
bos appreciation of Islamic art and architecture. In the 1932 edition ofthe text, 
however, this verdict is completely reversed: '[t]he fountain s layout and deco- 
ration were executed in the Western (“garp”) style?! In 1913/15, Ahmed 
Refik's text characterises the çeşme as a masterpiece of Oriental art. In 1932, 
however, the book Lále devri describes the building in terms of a stylistic nov- 
elty. 

In the Ottoman alphabet the word arab is written with the letters ayin) ‘re’ 
and “be? The word garb, spelled as garp in the book, is conveyed with the letters 
‘gayin, ‘re’ and ‘be’. In other words, even though the terms denote completely 
different concepts, they are only distinguished by a dot. It could be argued that 
the transcriber of the text had misread the word ‘arab’ as ‘garb; more in line 
with the tenor of a book that attempted to transform Damad Ibrahim into a 
pro-Western Ottoman ruler. Even though this is but a minor alteration in the 
make up of the text, its implications and ramifications are many.!3> The addi- 
tion ofa dot results in the building most intimately associated with Ahmed III 
becoming an architectural statement of the Ottomans' willingness to adopt 
and adapt European forms and fashions in the early eighteenth century. 

Another small addition was made in a paragraph dealing with Damad 
Ibrahim policies. This paragraph, starting with the statement that "Ibrahim 
Pasa had not been successful in establishing ideas of civilization in the country 
in conjunction with all of his efforts’, was changed and given a preamble that 
set the tone: ‘[o]nly ideas of the Tanzimat, inclinations towards copying insti- 
tutions of the West had become somewhat apparent?!" In other words, the 
added sentence introduces the claim Ahmed Refik developed in his dispute 
with Fatma Aliyye.* In 1917 the historian asserted that Damad İbrahim had 
been one of the ‘harbingers of the Tanzimat.'* The addition to the 1932 edi- 
tion of Lále devri discloses that Ahmed Refik still adhered to an interpretation 
of the Tanzimat that was favourable to the Ottomans. He clearly understood 
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the proclamation of the Tanzimat as a concerted government effort to copy 
the advanced civilisation of the West, in an attempt to modernise the anti- 
quated features of Ottoman society and administration. 

Another addition was a small section giving historical background informa- 
tion on the area of Kâğıthane, disclosing that it had been in use as a pleasure 
ground since Byzantine times, and had enjoyed particular popularity under 
Sultan Murad IV (1623-359).?6 The section dealing with the architectural ac- 
tivity in Istanbul during Ahmed III5 reign, containing references to both Isfa- 
han and Versailles, was retained however. Another much larger change is the 
omission of a long programmatic section towards the end of the book. This 
passage supplies the reasoning behind the need for medrese reform. These pages 
describe Ottoman society as thoroughly Oriental and backward. In the section, 
Ahmed Refik even argues that the influence ofthe corrupt ulema, on individual 
sultans as well as on the population at large, was of a detrimental nature. The 
omitted pages emphasise the importance of Islam in providing both a means of 
social cohesion as well as the legal basis for the Ottoman Sultanate. The section 
contains a passage describing Ottoman Sultans as wielding both temporal and 
spiritual power, a comparative evaluation with Europe's clerical classes, and also 
a characterisation of the members of the ulema as supporters of the Arabic lan- 
guage, anathema to the principle of Turkish nationalism. One could argue that 
these omissions indicate that Ahmed Refik himself was responsible for the new 
edition of the text. The omitted passage is critical of individual Ottoman sul- 
tans, yet acknowledges the need for the continued existence of the sultanate.”7 
The statements that were omitted had been part of the ongoing debate about 
the decline and revival of the Ottoman fortunes high on the publishing agenda 
of the Second Constitutional Era (1908-18). Even an implicit acknowledge- 
ment of the need to safeguard the institution ofthe sultanate was totally unac- 
ceptable in the 1930s. 

In the section detailing the Patrona Halil rebellion, a further reference is 
added, which probably also points in the direction of authorial intervention. 
The new reference is to a work called Istanbul İhtilâlleri, which could be iden- 
tified as Louis de Chénier's Révolutions de l'Empire Ottoman, printed in 1789.58 
In his book, Chénier describes the rebellion toppling Ahmed III and Damad 
Ibrahim in terms of an impoverished population rising against its pleasure- 


headed and spendthrift leadership.” 


The “Tulip Age” and Nedim 


Ahmed Refik's renown rested upon his book LAle Devri, which already in the 
late-Unionist era had been transformed into a quasi-legendary text.” Ibrahim 
Hilmi's new edition ensured that its popularity continued into Republican 
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times as well. The fact that İstanbul's municipal theatrical institution (Istanbul 
Şehir Tiyatrosu) decided to stage the Ottoman playwright Musahipzáde Celal's 
comic opera of the same title in 1936 seems to confirm the success of İbrahim 
Hilmi’s effort.4! In spite of the governments reluctance to acknowledge the 
“Tulip Age’ as a period worthy of attention, great parts of the public continued 
to be fascinated by the era of Ahmed III and Damad [brahim throughout the 
1930S. 

Literary critics, for instance, interpreted the latter part of Sultan Ahmed 
II’ reign, and particularly Damad Ibrahim sadáret, as beneficial to the literary 
arts in their writings. As stressed earlier, during the constitutional era, Yahya 
Kemal had already shown the way towards appreciating Nedim as a genius of 
Divan poetry.” Critics, scholars and writers continued this trend in the Re- 
publican era. The writer Halit Fahri [Ozansoy], for example, even wrote a play 
entitled Nedim in 1932. The piece consists of three acts, the first one taking 
place in the garden of a köşk or mansion in the neighbourhood of Saadabad, the 
second in Nedim’s house and the final part, after the rebellion, with Nedim 
hiding in a house in Üsküdar.'? The play concentrates on Nedim’s relationship 
with Istanbul's beauties and his reputation as a philanderer. The piece's narrative 
movement betrays a moral judgement: from the pleasures of Saadabad to the 
threat of death posed by Patrona Halil’s rebels. In his monograph Nedim, 
Ibrahim Alâettin [Gövsa] describes İbrahim Pasas term of office as a period of 
quiet and stability which had seen numerous entertainments.” He further ex- 
plains the reasoning behind the denomination “Tulip Age’ with a reference to 
the fashion for flowers and particularly tulips prevalent in the 1720s, and men- 
tions Nedim’s reputation as the era's carefree and gay poet. ^ İbrahim Alâettin 
describes Nedim as an active participant in the diversions organised by the Sul- 
tan and his son-in-law."“ 

Hasan Ali Yiicel wrote a piece on the Tulip Age as a ‘false dawn’ (‘Fecri 
Kazip’), that also explicitly deals with Nedim. Yücel gives the poet the rather 
fanciful sobriquet of the era’s nightingale or ‘devrin bülbülü. 17 Asa result, he 
implicitly hints at the refined artistic and literary taste of the time, while stresss- 
ing Nedim’s outstanding position in the field of Divan literature and poetry. 
The imagery of the nightingale and its beautiful singing voice are a standard 
topos in Islamic writing, insinuating a high degree of refinement and taste, while 
also implying a devoted pursuit of beauty.!* In spite of this Islamic character- 
isation of Nedim, Yücel condemns the short-lived era on moral grounds, em- 
ploying rather the Ottoman-sounding terms ‘mest ve medhuş, hattâ biyhug 
(‘drunken and bewildered”).!* 

A year later, in 1938, Murat Uraz explains in his monograph on Nedim that 
Ahmed III had been a ruler with a strong predilection for sybaritic pursuits, 
describing the Treaty of Passarowitz as having removed all obstacles to pleasure 
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and enjoyment.”? He argues that Nedim expressed this carefree mentality in 
his poems.'?! But, Uraz continues, Nedim had also brought a fresh spirit and 
life to the formalised Divan poetry.?? Ahmet Cevat [Emre] further reasons 
that Nedim was a poet whose works deserved to be read today, in the Repub- 
lican era.? He ascribes typically human traits (flirtatious, enamoured, de- 
pressed) to the poet and his works, supposedly absent in regular Divan 
poetry.’ Even though the human characteristics listed by Ahmet Cevat do 
not appear to be very different from those used for Divan poets in general, his 
final verdict that Nedim had been a typical human being set separated from his 
predecessors, who supposedly adhered more closely to an ossified interpretation 
of poetry in the Islamic world. Throughout the 1930s, critics seem unanimous 
in praising Nedim while condemning his patrons as sybarites. This discloses 
that Ahmed Cevdet’s view of Nevşehirli İbrahim had still been commonly ac- 
cepted in the 1930s. 


The Türk Tarih Kurumu and the Second History Congress (1937) 


The official state-sponsored research into the Turkish ancestry was far removed 
from such considerations of the literary or even artistic merit of the Ottoman 
past. Instead, in accordance with the language reforms, Mustafa Kemal, who 
became known as Atatürk following the introduction of surnames in 1934, re- 
named the Türk Tarih Tetkik Cemiyeti the Türk Tarih Kurumu (TTK or Turk- 
ish History Society) in 193 5, thereby linguistically removing the establishment 
even further from its Ottoman forebear, the Tarib-i Osmani Encümeni.” The 
historians themselves continued their scientific work, concentrating primarily 
on Turkey's ancient past and thus giving archaeological excavations special im- 
portance. In August 1937 the TTK organised the second Turkish History Con- 
gress (20-25 August 1937).!°° In the subsequently published proceedings, İkinci 
Türk Tarih Kongresi, one can read that Semsettin Günaltay voices the opinion 
that, whereas the first Congress had spread the Tarih Tezi nationwide, the sec- 
ond Türk Tarih Kongresi confirmed its validity against the critical attitude of 
world specialists. In all, he proclaims the decisive victory of the Thesis." In her 
contribution Afet İnan says that the most important task of the TTK was to 
conduct excavations.!5 

The contributions to the Congress persisted in an anti- Ottoman attitude, 
set out to elaborate further on earlier findings and continue to praise the es- 
tablishment of the Republic.’ Ahmed Refik was not present at the event. 
During the First Congress he had been publicly humiliated, and the research 
agenda observed by the contributors was far removed from his musings on the 
Ottoman past and research conducted in the archives. The historian who 


launched and popularised the "Tulip Age' of the Ottoman Empire had effec- 
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tively been ostracised by this time. The Ottomans did not constitute a topic 
considered worthy of Republican attention. 

After all, Atatürk spent nearly twenty years of his life (1919-1938) estab- 
lishing a nation state that was to erase any traces of the Sultan-Caliph and his 
followers. He had carefully tried to erase the Republic links with the late-Ot- 


1 and as a result, the name Ottoman 


toman Unionists in the mid-1920s,!6 
emerged as a suspect concept in Republican circles. During the 1930s, the Ot- 
toman Empire was a not too distant memory. Turkish schoolbooks of the latter 
part ofthe thirties continued to discredit the Ottomans and Islam. Instead, re- 
markable praise was bestowed upon various peoples of ancient history, as pred- 
ecessors of the contemporary Turkish nation. In the 1930s, the Republican 
government adhered to a publishing agenda supportive of its reforms, which 
also led to the distribution of periodicals with more balanced contents beyond 
purely jingoistic proclamations encountered in school textbooks. These publi- 
cations were not just destined for the internal market. The government also 
had external audiences in mind. 


La Turquie Kemaliste and Ernest Mamboury 


For the benefit of the non-Turkish-speaking public the Turkish government 
commenced distributing La Turquie Kemaliste in June 1934, with contributions 
in French, German and occasionally in English. The editors express their aim 
as follows: '[1]a Turquie Kamáliste [sic] a pour but de vous faire connaître la 
Turquie nouvelle, la Turquie telle qu'elle est en realité.! In the second half of 
the decade this propaganda vehicle was to publish an important contribution 
to the discourse on the “Tulip Age) in some ways straying from the official line 
on the topic. The editorial staff consisted of a diverse collective of writers. The 
Turkified academic Ernest Mamboury who had settled in İstanbul in 1909 and 
became a school teacher at the Galatasaray Lisesi in 192.1, for example, was also 
a regular contributor to the periodical.’ In 1935, he wrote a piece, entitled 
'[1]a Turquie Kamáliste [sic] Touristique’, which lists various places of interest 
for a Western visitor.! In 1937, on the other hand, he wrote an article which 
deals with a rather specialised subject ostensibly beyond the scope of the peri- 
odical' editorial agenda: "L'art turc du XVIIème siécle’.!® 

In this piece Mamboury treats the Ottoman artistic landscape under Ahmed 
III and his successors. The many eighteenth-century relics in various parts of İs- 
tanbul provide attractive points of entry for dealing with this ruler and his time. 
Such pleasing monuments as the çeşme in front of the Bab-ı Hümáyán consti- 
tute focal points for touristic visits to the city.'““ Mamboury does not simply 
deal with the physical monuments of the early eighteenth-century Sultan: 
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In general Ahmed III is not counted amongst the reformist sultans, and 
yet, he was the first sultan to have looked, with an interested eye and un- 
perturbed by any kind of prejudice, beyond the borders of the Empire to 
that despised and mistrusted Occident . . . One thus finds oneself, at the 
outset of the eighteenth century in the presence of new artistic manifes- 
tations, attesting to a new spirit, like an as yet incomplete return to beau- 
tiful nature. Ahmed III thus added the beauty of flowers and fruits, as in- 
dications of his penchant for nature, and elements of the Occidental 


style, as proof of his innovative spirit. 1% 


At the outset of the article Mamboury deals with the general prejudice against 
eighteenth-century art and culture, on account of the era's association with the 
value-laden terms ‘baroque’ and ‘rococo’! In his view, however, such a judge- 
ment is clearly unjustified, as Turkish art experienced a ‘double et belle Renais- 


sance’ in the first half of the century.’ 


Mamboury dismisses the 
seventeenth-century Ottomans as enthusiastic hunters."? He follows this neg- 
ative assessment with '[m]ais un grand monarque, Ahmed III, monta sur le 
trône en 1703 et y resta jusqen 1730.77! He characterises the Sultan as ‘artiste 
et poéte lui-méme, amoureux de la nature, des fleurs, des beaux-arts, des fétes 
et des cérémonies.” Mamboury stresses the ruler's penchant for nature by 
drawing attention to the Yemiş Odası (Fruit Room) in the Topkapı Palace’s 
Harem section, laid out in 1705: its walls display a ‘décoration picturale à l'huile, 
de fleurs et de fruits? 

After having asserted Sultan Ahmed' personal sophistication and his love of 
the natural world, Mamboury relates Yirmisekiz Celebi's trip to Paris. He de- 
scribes the ambassador as an ‘homme d'esprit, ouvert et cultivé.” His mission 
had been to study western civilisation, Mamboury assures his readership.^ On 
this point he seems to have relied on Selim Nüzhets Türk Matbaacılığı and 
Celâl Esad’s Türk Sanatı (1928).75 On his return to İstanbul, the ambassador 
brought back plans of the Cháteau de Marly and decorative details of Versailles, 
the author informs his readers. Thus he claims that Yirmisekiz Celebi had in- 
troduced the ‘style Louis XV’ into the Ottoman Empire." This contrasts with 
Ahmed Refik’s claim that it was the Frenchman Lenoir who had been respon- 
sible for transmitting the plans of French palaces."* Mamboury credits the Ot- 
toman ambassador himself with the introduction of these architectural 
novelties. These declarations lead Mamboury to announce a "Turkish artistic 
Renaissance": 


Plans and objects brought back [from Europe] thus served from then on 
as models for local artists who created a true Renaissance of Turkish art. 


This period in art is called the Tulip Age. One can thus suppose that at 
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the outset ofthe eighteenth century Istanbul sheltered a series of Turkish 
and foreign artists whom one can find at the basis of the Renaissance of 


Turkish art. '? 


The idea of connecting the term ‘Renaissance’ with Turkey under Ahmed III 
was first floated by Ahmed Refik in the Turkist periodical Yeni Mecmúa.!® In 
the early Republic, Selim Nüzhet had partly taken over this claim in his Tärk 
Matbaacılığı, using the term ‘intibah’ (‘awakening’) rather than “Renaissance” 8! 
Celâl Esad was also influenced by Ahmed Refik when he claimed that Ahmed 
IIT5 reign witnessed a ‘new power and revival’ in the field of the arts and aes- 
thetics, using the term ‘teceddiid’ (‘renewal’). 

Ernest Mamboury appropriates these assertions, particularly Celal Esad’s 
references to a ‘teceddiid’, which is an Ottoman term normally used to refer to 
the Renaissance. In combination with Ahmed III’s earlier claimed love of na- 
ture, Mamboury continues that this sudden flowering of artistic talent in İs- 
tanbul led to the production of ‘painted’ and ‘sculpted’ depictions of fruit and 
flowers.'** This new decorative language was kept in use under Mahmud I as 
well, Mamboury observes. But he then mentions that, as a result of the insta- 
bility of aesthetic conditions in the eighteenth century, by the 1740s local pa- 
trons had changed their decorative policy. These new shapes eventually led to 
the construction of such rococo-inspired buildings as the Nuruosmaniye (1754- 
1757) and the Lâleli (1763) mosques.'™ 

Apparently basing his insights on the depictions of fruits and flowers on the 
monuments associated with Ahmed IIT, Mamboury pronounces a value judge- 
ment on the Ottoman Sultan's personality and his actions as a patron of the 
arts. Mamboury combines his personal knowledge of French visual culture and 
Ahmed Refik's verdict on the Sultan to propose the exceptional status of the 
early eighteenth century in general and Ahmed IIT5 reign in particular. Ernest 
Mamboury transforms the “Tulip Age’ ("Tépoque des tulipes’) into a “Turkish 
Renaissance’ in the field of the arts, a sudden outburst of artistic and cultural 
activity that revived “Turkey. The author apparently employs the term ‘Renais- 
sance' in a purely technical [art-historical] sense, similar to Celâl Esad's use of 
“teceddüd. Mamboury implies that Sultan Ahmed’s lively patronage of the arts, 
as demonstrated in the highly visible monuments of his reign, had given rise to 
a thriving activity amongst the local artists and artisans. This revived art pro- 
duction leads the author to speak ofa ‘Renaissance. This term seems doubly apt 
in view of the preponderance of flower and fruit motifs, intimating a growing 
interest in nature, analogous to Renaissance painters’ new aesthetic of natural- 


ism.!84 
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Renaissance: Teceddüd, İntibâh, and Uyanış 


In view of the momentous developments in Republican Turkey the usage of the 
term ‘Renaissance’ was clearly value-laden, as already pointed out. Turkish intel- 
lectuals conceptualised che Kemalist revolution as a "Renaissance; and regarded 
the phrase to be synonymous with modernism and secularism (‘ladini’), unwit- 
tingly relying on Burckhardt and Nietzsche’s interpretive templates.’ The nar- 
rower technical meaning of the word was also well-known to Turkish intellectuals. 
They were aware, however, that from this purely art-historical context the term’s 
meaning had been expanded to encompass a wider sociological field, as amply il- 
lustrated in Hasan Cemil’s afore-mentioned piece “Hars Tebdili’!* 

Hasan Âli Yücel5 article about the literary genius of Nedim in the context of 
the ‘Lale devri’ also utilises a vocabulary of awakening’! Even though the piece 
is concerned with literary history, Yücel employs this opportunity to pass judge- 
ment on Damad İbrahim term as Grand Vezir. He refers to the establishment 
of the printing press and Yirmisekiz Celebi's trip, before dealing with the patron- 
age of architectural constructions that had been so prominent in the 17205.? 
Rather than explicitly mention the term ‘Renaissance’, Yücel identifies in Damad 
Ibrahim’s era a progressive mood similar to that which had characterised the reign 
of Mehmed II (Fatih) (145 1-81), which itself had coincided with the ‘movement 
of awakening’ in Europe (the Renaissance). In this instance, Yücel employs the 
Turkish version, “uyanış, of the Ottoman term intibah. But in view of the short 
duration of the eighteenth-century ‘awakening, he rather wistfully calls the 
twelve-year period a ‘false dawn’ (‘fecri kàzip)? This brief article contains an 
important value judgement on the latter part of Ahmed II’ reign, far superseding 
the context of Ottoman literature, Divan poetry and the figure of Nedim. 

The editorial staff of La Turquie Kemaliste probably imagined that by means 
of publishing Mamboury’s article they had supplied the potential tourist with 
arguments connecting Turkey with Europe even before the establishment of 
the Republic. The hidden agenda behind its publication could have been a de- 
sire to dispel any whiffs of Oriental exoticism that could create undesired expec- 
tations in potential tourists. In a way, Mamboury’s piece insinuates that in the 
early eighteenth century the Ottomans had begun casting off their traditional 
opposition to the Christian world, and had started to liberate themselves from 
the dogmatism of Islam, through a new inclination towards the natural world. 
By elaborating upon Ahmed Refik’s designation of İbrahim Pasa’s term of office 
as a ‘Renaissance’, which had arguably been induced by Ziya Gékalp’s well- 
known enmity to the Ottomanist Tanzimat, ?! Mamboury had cast Sultan 
Ahmed III in a different light from other Ottoman sultans. Whereas, in the 
official view of this period, the Ottomans in general deserved nothing but crit- 
icism, Mamboury’s piece shows the early eighteenth-century Sultan as an indi- 
vidual worthy of praise. 


Chapter II/3 


The “Tulip Age asa Prelude to the Tanzimat: 
The Re-Appreciation of 
the Ottomans and Islam, 1940-47 


During the 1920s and 30s, the Kemalist leaders of the young Republic were 
not able to cope with Turkey’s immediate Ottoman past. In other words, the 
TTK as well as the whole of the intellectual establishment of Turkey were at the 
time not able to establish a satisfactory form of Vergangenbeitsbewáltiging — to 
borrow a German phrase — that could have allowed the Ottomans to re-enter 
the historiographical narrative unhampered. Whereas Ottoman topics had nev- 
ertheless occasionally crept up in the 1920s and 30s, the 1940s, by contrast, saw 
a proliferation of studies explicitly dealing with the Republic’s imperial ancestry. 
Particularly with regard to the “Tulip Age’ this decade proved to be very fruitful. 
The inhibitions against Ottoman history were arguably due to Atatürk's per- 
sonal distaste for the Ottoman state. It would appear that in Atatiirk’s life-time 
historians easily condemned the Ottoman eraas reactionary and dinci (observ- 
ing a religiously motivated agenda).! In this way they contributed to the devel- 
opment of an intellectual trend that was to equate the terms ‘Ottoman’ and 
‘Islamic’ in Turkey’s Republican consciousness. They openly pronounced a ver- 
dict on the incompatibility of the Ottomans and modern Turkey, indicating 
that even a small mention of the Ottomans was regarded as suspect. Atatiirk’s 
death on 10 November 1938 must have played a large part in attempts to rec- 
oncile the Republican regime with its imperial predecessor. The Kemalist sys- 
tem under Atatürk's successor İsmet İnönü, then known as the Milli Sef or 
‘National Leader’ displayed a somewhat different approach to the past. For ex- 
ample, Mustafa Kemal’s Unionist rival Kazim Karabekir saw ‘his [political] ca- 
reer... at an end for as long as the radical wing around Mustafa Kemal... 
dominated the scene’. Following Atatürk's death, however, he entered political 
life anew, even becoming chairman of the TBMM (1946-8), and proceeded to 
publish his own version of the Turkish War of Liberation, İstiklal Harbimiz. 
Throughout the first two decades of the Republic’s existence, however, the ide- 
ological system of Turkish nationalism and secularism, known as Kemalism, 
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had attempted to replace Islam as a means of defining the cultural and intellec- 
tual identity of the population of Anatolia and Eastern Thrace. 


Establishing a Kemalist University 


The intellectual establishment of the early Republic still rested on foundations 
established by the previous regime. Sultan Abdülhamid II’s foundation of a 
university under the name of Dariilftiniin-1 $abáne on 15 August 1900/18 Re- 
biyülâhir 1318 still provided the Republic with its academic establishment dur- 
ing its first decade? The Republic attempted to mould this institution into an 
acceptable shape with a draft law (1 April 1924) envisioning the expansion of 
the university, renamed the Istanbul Darülfününu. The government subse- 
quently published a Talimatndme (21 April 1924) solidifying the suggested 
measures.* These measures did not satisfy the regime and early in 1932 the 
Ministry of Education commissioned the Swiss educationist Professor Albert 
Malche to investigate the academic quality of the Darü/fünün.” He presented 
his report to the government on 29 May 1932.5 Prior to the report’s publication 
the writer Ahmet Cevat [Emre] interviewed Malche for the periodical Muhit.” 
In the course of the conversation, the Swiss academic stressed that the reforms 
necessary were primarily of a methodological nature.? 

Soon after the reports presentation to the Ministry, the Birinci Türk Tarih 
Kongresi (2-11 June) took place. The findings presented at the Congress led 
some observers, such as the journalist Ali Süreyya, to the conclusion that the ac- 
ademic institution inherited from the Ottomans proved incompatible with the 
current understanding of scientific research and knowledge propounded by the 
TTK? A year later, a meeting held in the Ministry of Education on 15 May 
1933 resulted in the presentation of a draft law. A fortnight later, parliament 
(TBMM) accepted Law no. 2252 (31 May 1933). Its first article proclaims that 
on 31 July 1933 the Darálfünáün and its attendant institutions would be abol- 
ished.? The second article states that on 1 August a ‘new institution, carrying 
the name İstanbul Üniversitesi, was to be established." 

Before this drastic reform the staff at the Faculty of Letters (Edebiyat Fakül- 
tesi), comprising the fields of history, geography, literature, and philosophy con- 
sisted of 14 professors (müderris), 4 lecturers (muallim), and 6 assistants.’ 
After the inauguration of Istanbul's ‘new’ university, the same faculty numbered 
6 professors (profesör), 6 junior professors (aday profesör), 4 lecturers (muallim), 
and s foreign members of the teaching staff.? A large number of the 
Darülfünün's personnel was simply dismissed, while a certain number was pen- 
sioned off or re-commissioned to other government posts or school teaching 
positions. Approximately thirty members of the Faculties of Law and Letters 
lost their appointments. The Faculty of Theology (İ/4hiya? Fakültesi) was abol- 
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ished altogether. In all 157 people were purged from the Dariilftiniin. The his- 
torians Yusuf Behçet [Güçer], Ali Muzaffer | Göker), Avram Galanti [Bo- 
drumlu], İsmail Hakkı [Baltacıoğlu] and significantly, Ahmed Refik [Altınay] 
were dismissed.” The TTE, as the successor of the TOE, was summarily abol- 
ished as well.’* Individuals and institutions with a particularly Ottoman flavour 
were simply removed from the Republic's academic machinery. 


The Case of Ahmed Refik 


The case of Ahmed Refik, the former chairman of the TTE and propagator of 
the “Tulip Age’ is symptomatic of the general anti-Ottoman mood present in 
the early Republic. Following the dissolution of the Ottoman army in 1918, 
Ahmed Refik became a lecturer at the Darülfünün. 

In the academic year 1924-25, his course on Ottoman history at the 
Darülfünün was renamed “Türkiye tarihi, which actually meant that he was to 
deal with the latter period of the Ottoman Empire leading up to the establish- 
ment ofthe Republic, a teleological scope similar to that of the school textbook 
prepared by Ahmed Hámid and Mustafa Muhsin." During the summer recess 
Ahmed Refik was arrested as a suspected member of the Tarikat-: Salahiye and 
tried in Ankara (8 July-16 August 1925). Following his acquittal, he continued 
teaching at the İstanbul Dara/fünün. After the establishment of the new Istan- 
bul University (Istanbul Üniversitesi), however, he was dismissed. His course 
was partially continued by the eminent İbrahim Hakkı Uzunçarşılı until the 
academic year 1938-39./? In other words, from the academic year 1933-34 on- 
wards Ahmed Refik was effectively unemployed. It is interesting to note there- 
fore that he wrote a rather poignant article published in the weekly Yedigün's 
29 October 1933 edition. The article ostensibly commemorates the ro“ an- 
niversary of the foundation of the Republic.” In fact, the piece reads as a eulogy 
of Mustafa Kemal and his İzk/4b reforms. Ahmed Refik depicts Mustafa Kemal 
as a divine hero.” Furthermore, the Ottoman historian proclaims that Mustafa 
Kemal [Atatürk] had personally ensured the emergence of a new ‘historical 
consciousness amongst the Turkish people? Ahmed Refik used his association 
with Yedigün to publicly announce that he had also become susceptible to the 
History Thesis and, by implication, to Turkey's new understanding of the Ot- 
tomans. But this panegyric proved to be ineffective with regard to his employ- 
ment prospects at the University of İstanbul. The Republican leadership had 
effectively ostracised the hapless historian. 

The Ottoman historian Ahmed Refik was ideologically on shaky ground in 
the Republic of Turkey. He had been a fervent supporter of the Ottomans in 
the preceding period. In the course of the First World War, for example, he had 


even composed an overt propaganda booklet, bestowing virtues that were du- 
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bious in Republican eyes upon members of the dynasty. Ahmed Refik's prop- 
aganda text tries to combine Muslim zeal and patriotism: ‘[i]n our leaders [the 
Ottoman sultans] patriotism took the form of [an act of | faith (imân. And 
inan interview conducted on 15 September 1336/1920 for Dersaadet Gazetesi, 
Ahmed Refik even states that ‘the religion of Islam (“İslâmiyet”) “is the [one] 
thing that constitutes the strongest link between the Turks. ? A historian able 
to entertain such ideas in public must have seemed highly suspect in Republican 
eyes. In his famous history textbook Büyük Tarih-i Umümi he proclaims the 
Ottomans to have entered Anatolia as a tribal unit, a phrase in line with Namik 
Kemal's well-known assertion in his poem Hzrriyet Kasidesi regarding the spec- 
tacular rise of the Ottomans from humble beginnings." Ahmed Refik even 
describes their Central Asian origins as ‘primitive’ ('ibtidàt).^ These assess- 
ments are in strict contradiction with the Republic view of Turkish history in 
Anatolia and Central Asia. On a purely historiographical level, Ahmed 
Refik's methodological integrity was also cast into question by the fervent Turk- 
ish nationalist Yusuf Akçura during the First Tärk Tarih Kongresi (1932).7 And 
finally, his attack on claims relating to a Turanian or Central Asian origin of 
the Hittites in his Umdémi Tarih must have turned the Ottoman historian into 
a personal enemy of the Republic's new interpretation of Turkish history.?? In 
his textbook, Ahmed Refik even asserts the unattractive appearance of the Hit- 
tites, describing them as ‘yellow-skinned, ‘droopy-lipped and black-haired peo- 
ple. ? The Republican authorities must have understood these derogatory 
comments as a personal attack on Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, the ultimate patron 
and defender of the Hittites Turkish character. The anecdotal account of 
Atatürk's personal interaction with the historian on Büyük Ada, where the Pres- 
ident of the Republic publicly humiliated the Ottoman historian, would seem 
to point in the direction of personal as well as ideological reasons behind 
Ahmed Refik's downfall.?? 

Ahmed Refik continued to write as a free-lance author, publishing in various 
newspapers and periodicals. He retired permanently to the island of Büyük Ada 
near Istanbul, where he tried to make ends meet and eventually died in relative 
poverty (10 October 1937)?! The periodical Yedigün devoted its 20 October 
1937 issue to the historian, publishing numerous pieces commemorating the 
former chairman of the TTE. İbrahim Alaeddin Gövsa, for instance, recalls 
Ahmed Refik’s 3 5-year career as a writer and academic, describing him as the 
first Turkish historian to have undertaken serious research on [Ottoman] 
‘archival records!3? Gövsa also comments on the lack of appreciation and the 
neglect that had been the fate of the historian during the last years of his life.” 
But rather than ascribing this to any political or ideological reason, Góvsa 
points towards the author's intemperate personal life as having constituted the 
cause of his downfall. İbrahim Gövsa decares that Ahmed Refik was commonly 
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'known as a bohemian and a [somewhat] scatterbrained historian, as only befits 
the [writer ofthe] Tulip Age... the fact that he was left unemployed as a result 
of the latest university reforms must undoubtedly stem from this?” Gövsa 
judgement shows that the topos of the sybarite Damad Ibrahim, established by 
Ahmed Cevdet in the mid-nineteenth century based on the late eighteenth- 
century Semdanizáde Süleyman Efendi, still held sway over the Turkish intel- 
ligentsia at the close of the 19305. 

The zealous Kemalist Falih Rıfkı [Atay], for his part, was outspoken in his 
condemnation of Ahmed Refik.“ In his commemorative piece Falih Rıfkı 
claims that the former chairman of the T'TE had never really been a true his- 
torian endowed with scholarly erudition.3? The accusation mirrors Yusuf 
Akçura's words during the First Congress on Turkish History in 1932. Falih 
Rıfkı declares Ahmed Refik to have been a mere populist (“Vulgarisatcur”) 
Rather cynically he remarks that Ahmed Refik's absence at the second Tarih 
Kongresi had not been due to the author's ill-health.” Whereas Gövsa showers 
the deceased historian with praise, Falih Rıfkı [Atay] asserts that Ahmed Refik’s 
stance as a historiographer had been incompatible with the Republican view on 
the writing of history. 

The misfortunes suffered by Ahmed Refik in the process of the Ottoman 
university's transformation into a Republican institution are symptomatic of 
the unpalatable nature of the previous system in 1930s Turkey. From the Kemal- 
ist point of view, Istanbul Üniversitesi emerged as an ideologically sound centre 
of academic excellence, and so remained throughout the 1930s and beyond. In 
spite of the rather obvious ideological purpose of expunging unwanted and sus- 
pect elements from the university’s roster, Kemalist intellectuals insisted upon 
the purely academic nature of the initiative. In 1943, Cemil Bilsel, in his history 
of the university, states that the abolition of the Dariilfiiniin had taken place 
only to found a more ‘productive’ academic institution.“ In the end the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul came to occupy the position of the primary Kemalist insti- 
tution of research and learning in Turkey. 


Commemorating the Tanzimat 


Since 28 December 1938, Hasan Ali Yücel had been Turkey’s Minister for Ed- 
ucation (Maarif Vekili), a position with responsibility for the wider dissemina- 
tion of Kemalist thought in the country.” In acommemorative article, Ahmed 
Hamdi Tanpınar remarks after Yiicel’s death that he had been the most success- 
ful Minister for Education in the Republic.? These sentiments were echoed on 
many occasions by a great many Kemalist supporters, indicating the importance 
of Yücels accomplishments. Celal Sengór, for instance, points out that during 
Yücel's tenure education in Turkey had become an institution based upon the 
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principle of scientific methodology, rather than superstition and religious be- 
liefs.“ Butona personal level, the intellectual Yücel combined both the cultural 
refinement of Islam (he was for instance a member of the Mevlevi), and the 
Westernist zeal of the Republic.“ Yücel himself, in a short piece published in 
1937, indicates that he had become ‘violently opposed’ to ‘bigotry and bigots’ 
as ‘enemies of innovation, such as Patrona Halil and Kabakçı Mustafa had been, 
after having read Ahmed Refik’s serialised works in various newspapers during 
the Constitutional era.“ One could thus argue that Yücel's zeal for the goals of 
Kemalism was in large part due to Ahmed Refik’s pen that had drawn Ottoman 
society as subject to the ill-effects of ignorance and bigotry. 

The politician Hasan Ali Yiicel displayed a lively interest in history and mat- 
ters of historiography. The historian Zeki Ankan views Yiicel as a politician 
and an intellectual who attempted to deepen the historical consciousness of 
the inhabitants of Turkey.” Arikan elaborates further that Yücel was a strong 
proponent of historical objectivity.“ Yücel saw no contradiction between an 
even-handed appraisal of Ottoman history and his belief in the tenets of Kemal- 
ism. One could reason that his readings of Ahmed Refik’s work had made him 
susceptible to the idea that the course of Ottoman history was led astray by 
selfish and greedy individuals who had used Islam as a ploy to influence the ‘ig- 
norant masses. Yücel's policies and achievements disclose how he regarded a 
revived appreciation of the Islamic Ottoman era as enriching the secular nature 
of the Republic of Turkey. In early 1939, Hasan Âli Yücel decided to commem- 
orate the centennial of the Tanzimats proclamation on 3 November 1839 (26 
Şaban 1255) with the publication of a massive book with contributions by the 
Republic's premier historians and specialists. 

The commemoration of the Tanzimat is illustrative of Yücel's approach to 
Turkish history. In his preamble to the newly established periodical Tercüme, 
published 19 May 1940, Yücel hints at the Tanzimaťs import with regard to the 
Turkish appreciation of Europe as the centre of gravity of developments and 
revolutions in civilisation.” In view of the earlier extreme enmity of Ziya 
Gökalp and Turkish nationalists to the Tanzimat as a product of the multi-na- 
tional Ottoman ideology,” Yücel's position and the government apparent es- 
pousal of his conciliatory stance on the issue appear as indicative of a sharp 
shift in the understanding of Turkish nationalism during the Milli Sefera, when 
İsmet İnönü was President of the Republic (1938-50). 

Yücel contacted the TT K and Istanbul Üniversitesi for support in May 1939. Hasan 
Cemil Çambel was at the time the President of the Turkish History Foundation 
(1935-1941), while the Unversity of İstanbul was headed by the above-mentioned 
Cemil Bilsel. Both were staunch Kemalists. The contributions to the massive tome 
(1026 pages), entitled Tanzimat. Yüzüncü yildönümü münasebetile and published in 
1940, were composed by members of the academic staff of Istanbul Üniversitesi, 
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thus ensuring the pro-Kemalist nature of this partial reappraisal of the Ottomans. 
At first sight, looking at a sample of the contributions to the volume, it 
would appear that the memorial was employed to discredit the Islamic com- 
ponent of the Ottoman Empire. For example, Sadri Maksudi Arsal had been 
asked to write a piece on the characteristics of theocratic and secular states, 
"Ieokratik Devlet ve Lâik Devlet!’ Arsal argues that the Ottoman state had 
only developed into a true exponent of theocracy during its period of decline. 
Even though Sultan Selim I (1512-20) had acquired the Holy Cities and se- 
cured the Caliphate for the Ottomans, Arsal thinks that his successors had 
not employed a caliphal policy in their international affairs. In his view, 
)** constituted the first official 
recognition of the Ottomans claim to the Caliphate and thus marked the 


the Treaty of Kügük Kaynarca (21 July 1774 


beginning of the ascendancy of religion in Ottoman politics. He states that 
the treaty's de facto recognition of the Ottoman Caliphate led "Turkish sul- 
tans to entertain universal pretensions as the head of the world of Islam.” 
In his view the era 1774-1876 saw the gradual strengthening of the theocratic 
character of the Ottoman state, only to reach its full expression under Abdül- 
hamid II (1876-1909).* Sadri Maksudi Arsal’s article characterises the Tanz- 
imat as a partial failure in view ofthe later Ottomans' espousal of the caliphal 
cause. By contrast, the Ottoman historian Ahmed Refik's L4/e Devri main- 
tains that Ottoman sultans in general adhered to their claim to be the Caliph 
of Islam, and that this has led to the preponderance of the ulema in Ottoman 
politics.*” 

The authors of the varied contributions to the volume had all written their 
pieces in a similar vein. Rather than simply praising the proclamation of the 
Tanzimat as a victory for Turkish progress, none of them fails to point out the 
generally negative influence of the Ottoman tradition as a manifestation of 
backward Islam. The authors thus make sure that their readers would not forget 
what a great stumbling block to liberalisation and progress the Ottoman cen- 
turies had been. Thus it would seem that certain sections of the Kemalist intel- 
ligentsia had clearly not abandoned Ziya Gókalps condemnation of the 
Tanzimat in 1940. 


The “Tulip Age’ as a Precursor 


Younger contributors, such as Enver Ziya Karal, were a lot more positive about 
the achievements of the Tanzimat and the Ottomans. Karals contribution to 
the volume accepts the proclamation of the Tazzimat as a positive road-sign 
on the way to the Republic. In addition, his piece establishes an understanding 
of the phrase Lále Devri arguably still current today. Karal occupied the post of 
lecturer in Modern History at the University of Istanbul between 1933 and 
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1940.“ His publications prior to the Tanzimat centennial primarily dealt with 
late eighteenth and nineteenth-century issues. His contribution to the com- 
memorative volume, on the other hand, takes account of the Tanzimats long- 
term precursors: “Tanzimattan evvel Garplılaşma Hareketleri’.” 

Karal divides his piece into four parts, comprising the beginning of the 
movement of Westernisation, its general character, its several stages, and a con- 
clusion. In talking about the ‘Lâle Devri’ (a phrase he even uses as one of his 
subheadings 91). in the early eighteenth century, Enver Ziya Karal makes ex- 
plicit reference to Ahmed Refik. Karal declares that Ahmed Refik had spoken 
about a lively intellectual exchange between the Ottomans and the West at the 
time.“ In addition to Ahmet Refik, he also mentions a Republican authority 
certain of the presence of Western influences in early eighteenth-century Ot- 
toman society: “Professor İsmail Hakkı Uzunçarşılı is also convinced of the fact 
that Western influences entered the Ottoman Empire in this period: © Profes- 
sor Uzunçarşılı had been a young man during the Ottoman Empires last years. 
Ona purely methodological level, he was a strong proponent of archive-based 
history-writing, as had been advocated by the T! OE. As mentioned earlier, 
following Ahmed Refik's dismissal from the University of İstanbul, Uzunçarşılı 
had taught a course in continuation ofthe former’s classes. Karal refers to an 
article Uzunçarşılı had written on the life of the reformist statesman Halil 
Hamid Paşa, active in the late eighteenth century (193 5).“ Before starting his 
in-depth study of the personality of Halil Hamid, Uzunçarşılı prefaces his ar- 
ticle with an introductory section (section T).7 The first paragraph sets out 
the negative effects of the Treaties of Karlowitz (1699) and Passarowitz (1718). 
The second paragraph then begins by asserting Damad Íbrahim's long and pos- 
itive tenure as Grand Vezir (1718-1730), going on to mention the Treaty of 
Belgrade (1739), and finishing by alluding to the tenures of Hekimoglu Ali 
Paşa (1732-35, 1742-3, 1755) and Koca Ragib Paşa (1756-63). The intro- 
ductory section ends with the assertion that Halil Hamid had witnessed first- 
hand the need to reform the Empire’s internal structure according to a Western 
model, in addition to announcing the example set by his predecessors: '[1]ike 
those who understood the necessity of initiating reforms according to a Euro- 
pean model —- [Damad] İbrahim and Koca Ragib Paşa. In spite of this pos- 
itive verdict, Uzunçarşılı does not appear to think highly of Damad İbrahim's 
policies, calling his actions ‘half-hearted’ attempts." One could also argue that 
the author dismisses the achievements of Halil Hamid Paga's predecessors in 
order to highlight the exceptional position of the actual protagonist of his ar- 
ticle. Uzungargili had not devoted any research to either Damad Íbrahim or 
Koca Ragib. He simply reiterates commonly acknowledged information on 
these personalities current in the 1930s, without including any references. 
Uzunçarşılı decks the remainder of his text with no less than 107 references. 
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These numerous footnotes include, for example, citations of Ahmed Cevdet’s 
Tarih, a manuscript version of Enver? Tarihi, kept in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Istanbul, the Turkish translation ofan article written by Auguste Boppe, 
executed by Ahmet Refik, as well as numerous documents (‘Hazinei evrak 
vesikaları, Mühimme defteri'). But Uzunçarşılı had not displayed a similar 
meticulousness in dealing with Damad İbrahim or Koca Ragıb, as these figures 
remain outside the main scope of the article."! 

In his contribution to the Tanzimat volume Enver Ziya Karal nevertheless 
regards Uzungargilis perfunctory mention of Damad İbrahim's twelve-year 
sadâret as carrying the same import as Ahmed Refik's book on the “Tulip Age” 
Basing himself on these two authorities, he comes to some controversial in- 
sights: ‘[i]t seems self-evident that there is the possibility of tracking the Tanz- 
imat’s faraway sources to the Tulip Age’.” As a conscientious historian, Karal 
nevertheless subjects the notion of a “Tulip Age’ to a certain scrutiny, saying 
that until then the term was used solely to talk of a hedonistic era.? In other 
words, he recognises the continued validity of Ahmed Cevdet’s verdict. But, 
he states, a number of young Turkish thinkers had recently reached the conclu- 
sion that in the field of Turkish art this era had constituted a ‘Renaissance’ 
(using the transcribed version ‘rénesans’).”4 It seems that on this point Karal is 
basing himself on Mamboury’s article in La Turquie Kemaliste as well as on 
Celâl Esad [Arseven]’s Türk Sanatı and Selim Nüzhet Gergek's Türk Mat- 
baacılığı.” He remarks nevertheless that these two views of era — one giving 
a grimpse of debauched pleasures, and the other showing an artistic Renaissance 
— should be regarded as ‘exaggerated’, sufficing to announce the following: 


In truth, the Tulip Age was above all the expression of a new understanding 
of life . . . [and] [t]he tulip was nothing but the symbol of a new mentality.” 


The tulip carries a symbolic function in Karal’s text, as a flower supposedly ex- 
pressive of a societal change. Karal proclaims the tulip to be an emblem of the 
appearance of European influence in Ottoman society. In the space of one 
decade Turkish historians had thus performed a remarkable U-turn. 

In 1931, the TTTC had pronounced the tulip to be a true exponent of the 
Orient." In 1940, on the other hand, the historian Enver Ziya Karal, at the 
time an associate member of the TTK, expressed a very different opinion. His 
writings do not describe the tulip as a flower indicative of the Orient but rather 
as an entity suggestive of the Occident. Karal refers to the ambassador Yir- 
misekiz Celebi as the link between the Ottomans and the West, as his visit to 
Paris had supposedly led to numerous effects in the Ottoman capital. In this re- 
spect, he relies on Selim Nüzhet Gergek’s seminal Tärk Ma?baacılığı, re-pub- 
lished in 1939.” 
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In chapter II/1 it has been shown that Selim Nüzhet Gerçek fabricated a 
phrase which supposedly reflects Damad İbrahim's set of instructions to the 
Ottoman ambassador Yirmisekiz Celebi. Rather than relying on an eighteenth- 
century document or text, Gerçek seems to have conflated words and phrases 
borrowed from the nineteenth-century Ali Suavi and the eighteenth-century 
Raşid Mehmed Efendi, to write that Damad İbrahim had ordered Yirmisekiz 
Çelebi to acquire information about Frances civilisation and to describe its 
means of prosperity and education — possibly applicable in an Ottoman con- 
text. As in the earlier edition of his own text Türk Matbaaciligi (1928), Gerçek 
here does not supply any reference for this supposed quotation either.” Enver 
Ziya Karal simply reproduces Gerçek's bold statement: 


In the instruction that Damad İbrahim Paşa gave to Yirmisekiz Çelebi 
Mehmed who was sent to Paris on an embassy was the expression "to make 
a thorough study of the means of civilization and education” ?? 


Following this appropriation of Gercek's outrageous phrase, and obviously re- 
garding the instructions (‘talimat’) to have been authentic, Karal goes on to 
claim that '[t]his embassy report, which is like a kind of photograph of all the 
places [Yirmisekiz Celebi] visited and saw, will for the Ottomans be the first 
window opened to the West: 8! 

Karal in his Tanzimat article “Tanzimattan evvel Garplılaşma Hareketleri 
quotes Gercek's re-published Tärk Ma?baacılığı as a trustworthy source to show 
that early eighteenth-century Ottoman rulers wanted to alter the Empires re- 
lationship with the West. But Selim Nüzhet's more recent publications in the 
new script do not contain such a verdict on Ahmed IIT5 reign at all. In his Tiirk 
Gazeteciliği (“The Turkish Press’), published at the beginning of the 1930s, for 
instance, Selim Nüzhet declares that the roots of a ‘renewal’ or ‘Renaissance 
movement’ (‘teceddiit harekâtı”), as initiated by Sultan Abdülmecid (1839), 
could only be traced to the reign of Mustafa III (1757-1774) It seems that the 
subsequent re-edition of his Türk Matbaacılığı created the impression that Sul- 
tan Mustafa’s father, Ahmed III, stood at the basis of a ‘Renaissance movement’ 
leading ultimately to the establishment of the Turkish Republic. 

Enver Ziya Karal, in turn, calls the establishment of the printing press an 
outcome of Yirmisekiz Çelebi's mission.8 Karal ends his account of Ahmed III 
and Damad [brahim with an assessment of the rebellion that toppled the gov- 
ernment. He views this rebellion as the first ‘interruption’ of the movement 
towards Westernisation. Karal ends his piece on the Tanzimat’s predecessors 
by making the following bold claim in his conclusion: “Western influences had 
started to penetrate Ottoman society a century and a few years before [the 
proclamation of | the Tanzimat?” In other words, Karal clearly points towards 
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the “Tulip Age' as the beginning of the Westernisation of Ottoman society. His 
statement “Tanzimattan bir asır ve birkaç sene evvel ('a century and a few years 
before’), subtly indicates that Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim had been the ul- 
timate founders of an Ottoman policy of Westernisation. Karal even goes as 
far as calling the period between the reigns of Ahmed III and Abdülmecid a 
'century-long pre-Tazzimat era. (‘bir asırlık Pré-Tanzimat devri”), which had 
been subject primarily to French influence.** After having made this confident 
announcement, however, he admits that these Western traits had only been of 
a rather limited nature, unable to affect the sultan’s authority or Ottoman state 
organisation until the appearance of Sultan Mahmud II (1808-39).°” But still, 
the historian Enver Ziya Karal does recognise Western traits in the military, 
social and cultural fields.8 


The New Kemalist Reception of the Tanzimat and the “Tulip Age’ 


The following year (1941), Omer Liitfi Barkan published a well-received cri- 
tique of the volume.? Upon Omer Lütfi's graduation from the Daralfünán in 
1927, the government sent him to Strasbourg to study philosophy, sociology 
and economics. In France he studied under the renowned historian Marc Bloch, 
which likely made an indelible mark on his outlook as an historian.” After his 
return he immediately joined the ranks of the new University of Istanbul 
(1933)?! He actually also contributed to the Tanzimat volume.” At the outset 
of his critique he pays lipservice to the History Thesis, opining that the present 
volume on the Tanzimat should be valued as ‘a draft of and introduction’ to 
further research to be undertaken.” He praises the Ministry of Education for 
being at the forefront of a new ‘age’ and ‘interpretation’ in the field of academic 
research.” In this connection Barkan is particularly appreciative of Enver Ziya 
Karals contribution: 


In the same way the information given by Dog. Enver Ziya Karal about 
the movements of Westernisation prior to the Tanzimat and the origins 
and characteristics of these movements shows how the influences of 
Western civilisation, which occupy an important place among the true fac- 
tors leading to the Tanzimat, should be understood.” 


Barkan’s positive criticism of Karal’s piece indicates that, after approximately 
two decades of Kemalist rule (1923-40), the Republic started to look for pred- 
ecessors in its immediate historical vicinity, rather than simply rely on the ‘his- 
torical myths’ created in the previous decade. Liitfi Barkan’s article stresses the 
importance of Karal’s piece in determining that a policy of Westernisation had 
been effective in an Ottoman context prior to the proclamation of the Gilbane 
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Hatt-ı Hümáyánu in 1839. Like Karal, Ömer Lütfi Barkan acknowledges that 
Western influences had possessed a limited impact in the century preceding 
the Tanzimat: 


In this way it can be understood that during the 100 years which preceded 
the Tanzimat in Turkey a deep and meaningful coalescing [of Eastern and 
Western elements] was present, even if these primarily took place on a mil- 
itary and cultural plane.” 


The century preceding Sultan Abdiilmecid’s reform policies had seen an im- 
portant interaction with the West. Omer Lütfi Barkan's end-verdict on Karal's 
piece appears to be wholly positive and laudatory. Barkan thus gives his assent 
to the claim that the "Tulip Age' had constituted the long-term predecessor of 
a policy of Westernisation in a Turkish- Ottoman context. 

Enver Ziya Karal was thus able to establish himselfas an authority on Sultan 
Ahmed IIL and the Republican establishment was to call upon him again in 
that connection. As part of the grand translation effort started in 1940, the 
Ministry of Education, under Hasan Áli Yücel's direction, had also commenced 
translating the Encyclopaedia of Islam (EI), which had been created uder the 
aegis of the International Union of Academies, coordinated by Universiteit Lei- 
den, and published by E. J. Brill in four volumes (1913-1938). The EI still 
stands out as the the standard reference work in the field of Islamic studies.?? 
The mere fact that a Turkish government department undertook to distribute 
an encyclopaedic work explicitly dealing with the world of Islam is testament 
to the intellectual shift taking place during the 1940s. The first Turkish volume, 
with augmented sections on special Ottoman/ Turkish subjects (İslâm Ansiklo- 
pedisi, LA), was published two years later (1942).* The Ministry convened a 
committee of members of the İstanbul University Faculty of Letters to under- 
take the task, and Enver Ziya Karal was called upon to write the piece on Sultan 
Ahmed IIL.” 

This decision undoubtedly reflected the standing of the author's contribu- 
tion to the Tanzimat volume. In his entry on ‘Ahmed III (1673-1736) he goes 
even further than the evaluation given in his “Tanzimattan evvel Garplılaşma 
Hareketleri”: 


[The Ottomans] started preferring earthly delights over the promised bliss 
ofthe next world. The Tulip Age (1718-1730) is the era when heaven was 
sought on earth. 10 


Enver Ziya Karal, acting as a mouthpiece for the Ministry of Education, declares 
that the Ottomans under Sultan Ahmed III started to abandon their allegiance 
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to the religion of Islam. The historian abandons any reference to the Tanzimat 
or Westernisation in the entry, preferring to allow the description of the new 
worldliness to speak for itself. By referring to the delights of this world and the 
hereafter, Enver Ziya Karal pronounces a judgement arguably possessing a res- 
onance in the contemporary world. 


The “Tulip Age’ and Secularism 


The proclamation of the Republic had liberated Turkish citizens from the re- 
striction of Islam and the $eriat. In his earlier-quoted article “Rönesans ve 
Türkiye” the secularist Ali Canip Yöntem describes the Tanzimat reform move- 
ment in similar terms.?! He compares the movement to the European ‘Renais- 
sance’ in that it had broken the restrictions of a religious mentality and led to 
a ‘secular’ system of thought which he called lâdin? (‘a-religious’).! In a Turk- 
ish context, the delights of this world, free from religious contemplation, were 
introduced asa result of the promulgation of the reforms of the early Republic 
(İnkılâb).'The decision to partake of the delights of the mortal world was ar- 
guably crystallised in the consumption of alcoholic beverages. A strict inter- 
pretation of Islam explicitly prohibits the drinking of intoxicants in this 
world.’ The Republic of Turkey proclaimed the consumption of spirits and 
alcohol legal for its citizens early in 1926. And subsequently, the government 
established a monopoly (Tekel) regulating its sale on 22 March.! In a subtle 
way Enver Ziya Karal’s entry links the “Tulip Age’ with the Republic, bypassing 
the Tanzimat in the process. 

In the encyclopaedia entry Karal next mentions that the Ottoman ruling 
élite under Ahmed III embarked upon a wide-ranging project to embellish İs- 
tanbul with numerous palaces and kiosks. Obviously following Ahmed Refik, 
he considers these architectural projects to have been inspired by plans from 
both East and West.’ Karal employs these references to Ottoman architec- 
tural patronage to bolster his own statements about the Ottomans’ sudden de- 
cision to abandon hope of the promised bliss of heaven, and to concentrate on 
the delights of the mortal world. He thus insinuates that under Ahmed III the 
power of Islam had been waning and a worldly atmosphere had instead per- 
vaded Istanbul. 

In 1941 Enver Ziya Karal became a full member of the TTK, a promotion 
which reinforced the weight carried by his contributions to the commemorative 
volume Tanzimat and to the Islam Ansiklopedisi. Instead of next devoting him- 
self to the study of Sultan Ahmed III, Karal concentrated on studying Selim III, 
the Nizam-ı Cedid and the Tanzimat in the remainder of the decade.!™ In this 
way he insinuated that his work on Ahmed III and the “Tulip Age’ constituted 
the final word on the matter. Karal’s proclamation that ‘the Tulip Age was above 
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all the expression ofa new understanding of life... [and] [t]he tulip was noth- 
ing but the symbol ofa new mentality’ have since become stock phrases repro- 


duced by most scholars after World War II dealing with the era of Ahmed III. 


The New Kemalist Understanding of the “Tulip Age’ 


The first manifestations of Enver Ziya Karal’s widespread influence can be 
found in Faik Regit Unat’s publication of a hitherto unknown document sup- 
posedly indicative ofa reformist atmosphere under Ahmed III. Unat published 
the text in the state-sponsored periodical Tarih Vesikalari.? The publication 
Tarih Vesikaları (TV) itself was also an indication of the Ottomans’ renewed 
respectability during the Milli Sef era. It was set up in June 1942 by Hasan Âli 
Yücel's Ministry for Education. During the Constitutional era one of the goals 
of the TOEM had been to publish documents unearthed in the Ottoman 
archival holdings. The Republican TV was an official endorsement of the 
fact that historians were again being encouraged to undertake research in the 
extensive archives of the Ottoman Empire. The fact that documents relating to 
Republican history were presented on an equal footing to Ottoman pieces ap- 
pears to signal that at long last official Kemalist historiography no longer vilified 
the Ottoman past as a matter of principle. In the first issue Unat and Íhsan 
Sungu present documents relevant to the War of Independence and the Re- 
publican alphabet reforms,!? while Tahsin Öz and Cavit Baysun publish pieces 
relating to Selim III, Mahmud II and the Tznzimat."! 

Faik Reşit Unat’s publication of a document that he significantly describes 
asa “Reform Memorandum (‘Islahat Takriri) relating to Ahmed IIT5 reign was 
presented in the periodicals second issue (August 1941).!? Unat discovered 
this piece, a compendium (/4yiba), in the pages of the Tarih of Sahhaflar Şeyhi- 
zâde Mehmed Esad Efendi, which had never been printed in the original.!? 
Recently Ziya Yilmazer’s scholarly transliteration of this text has become avail- 
able, allowing a wider dissemination of this important historical narrative. !!4 

Even though the book relates the events of the period 1237-41/1821- 
25, Esad also inserted a document pertaining to the sadáret of Damad Ibrahim 
into his text. Mehmed Esad supplies his rendition of this eighteenth-century 
source with a short introduction. He indicates that Ottoman armies had been 
experiencing growing difficulties in their battles with Christian forces since the 
year 1,000/1591-92. This situation led to a desire and willingness to imitate 
the efficient arms and methods used by the Christians.!^ The memorandum 
itself is written in the form of a dialogue between an Ottoman soldier asking 
questions (‘Sual-i Osman?) and a Christian officer supplying replies (*Cevâb-ı 
Nasrani’). The identity of the author of this fictitious conversation is unknown. 
According to Niyazi Berkes this text must have been composed by a Muslim. 
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He argues that ‘[t]he document does not appear to have been written by a for- 
eign observer! Unat proffers the suggestion that the presence of the Hungar- 
ian refugee Rakóczy and the convert Müteferrika must have been instrumental 
in the composition of this memorandum during Damad İbrahim's tenure as 
Grand Vezir.! In view of the absence of any kind of archival or documentary 
evidence relating to this /4yiba, one has to accept Mehmed Esad’s assertion that 
this document had been presented to İbrahim Paşa, even though the vakanüvis 
does not supply any source to support this claim.!!* 

Mehmed Esad takes the text at face value, simply assuming that it had been 
penned by a Christian officer. The eighteenth-century document presents fifteen 
questions relating to the success of Christian arms on contemporary battlefields 
and to possible ways in which the Ottomans could emulate such efficiency. The 
Christian officer explains the principles underlying the establishment ofa stand- 
ingarmy, stressing the virtues of conformity, regularity and strict discipline with 
regard to the actual body of the soldiery."? The Christian assertion is that with 
the establishment of such regularised armies, the Austrians had started to become 
more and more successful in war, leaving the soldiers of Islam unable to resist 
their onslaught."? The document describes the organisational reforms that had 
ensured the military success of the Austrians as an ‘art. The Christian officer drives 
home the point that an un-reformed Ottoman army was no match for the disci- 
plined standing armies of the West.?! The whole argument seems to rest upon 
the Ottoman term 'nizâm: Even though the eighteenth-century Ottomans were 
clearly no strangers to concepts of order and discipline, the Christian rhetoric in- 
sinuates that Ottoman warfare had in the eighteenth century become antiquated 
in term of its disciplinary framework. The ninth exchange between the Ottoman 
and the Christian contains the clear advice that the Ottomans should adopt 
proper methods of military organisation: 


But its deficiencies are these: however numerous, heroic and skilled sol- 
diers may be, as long as they do not acquire [a proper] discipline (“nizâm”), 
they will not be able to achieve honour [on the field of battle], and the 


bravery and courage of the[ir] officers alone will not suffice.” 


It would appear that the Christian officer employs the Ottoman term 'nizàm' 
to denote concepts of modern military organisation based on rational princi- 
ples and disciplinary efficiency. 

But in spite of the implied recognition of the organisational and military 
supremacy of the West, the document's message remains couched in an un- 
shaken belief in the superiority of the Islamic way and the Ottoman tradition. 
A case in point, for example, appears in response to the Ottomans question 
about what should be done in case ofa ceasefire. The Christian offers the advice 
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that discipline and training (‘nizam’) should be introduced in conjunction with 
a reinvigorated application of the rules and regulations laid down in the Islamic 
law." Mehmed Esad indicates that this memorandum had been presented to 
Sultan Ahmed III through the offices of Damad Ibrahim. 

The fact that Unat published the text in 1941, employing the rather ten- 
dentious phrase “Islahat Takriri or “Reform Memorandum’ as its title, has as- 
cribed rather far-reaching intentions to Damad Ibrahim Paga, the apparent 
patron of the project. Twenty years later Bernard Lewis seems to agree cau- 
tiously with Unat’s reading of the eighteenth-century piece, stating that the text 
‘would appear to embody a plea for military reform?'?9 And Niyazi Berkes, 
writing a couple of years later, even proclaims that ‘[t]his document contained 
in embryonic form the whole eighteenth-century debate on reform; placing re- 
formist opinion against the conservative or traditionalist position. In the 
1980s the Austrian scholar Anton Schaendlinger translated the document into 
German, thereby ensuring its wider circulation amongst non-Turkish schol- 
ars.? In his assessment of the /4y/ha, however, he seems to have relied heavily 
on Lewiss insights.? The fact that this eighteenth-century document had 
only been accessible in manuscript form must have prevented other historians 
and writers, such as Ahmed Cevdet or Tayyarzâde Ahmed, from consulting its 
contents. İn view of the cautious language employed in the /4y/ha, in combina- 
tion with its unshaken belief in the superiority of the Islamic path and the Ot- 
toman tradition, it appears rather difficult to ascribe great value to its supposed 
attesting of the presence of a Westernist reform-minded spirit under Damad 
İbrahim's sadáret. 

The fact that the contemporary vakanüvis Râşid Mehmed and Çelebizâde 
Asim do not mention this text in their books appears puzzling as well. Mehmed 
Esad, writing at the outset of the nineteenth century, seems to have unearthed 
and copied the /4yiha in his efforts to present convincing arguments for Mah- 
mud II5 drastic reform policies. Rather than calling this document an argument 
in the eighteenth-century controversy surrounding reform, one could see its 
attempts to explain the recent success of Christian arms on the battlefield as 
aimed at soothing Ottoman concerns. Far from advocating the introduction 
of radical innovations, the /4yiba's message was that a determined return to Is- 
lamic rectitude and a reinvigorated disciplinary framework for the formerly 
well-organised Ottoman armies (‘Asker-i Islam’) would suffice to defeat the 
Christian armies. The fact that Unat nevertheless feels at ease to describe this 
text in terms ofa discourse on reform that had supposedly taken place under the 
auspices of Damad Ibrahim discloses the depth of Karal’s impact on the way in 
which Turkish intellectuals conceptualised early eighteenth-century Ottoman 
government policy during the 1940s. In the same issue Unat also published a 
map that had been printed by Müteferrika.” 
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In 1943, Akdes Nimet Kurat’s studies on the Swedish King Charles XII 
(1697-1718) constitute a further step in the direction of the universal accept- 
ance of the new Kemalist understanding of the phrase "Tulip Age”! Charles 
XII had spent some time in the Ottoman Empire (1709-1714), which made 
this kingan ideal object of study for historians working on an Ottoman-Euro- 
pean rapprochement. Quite naturally, Ahmed Refik had also published a seri- 
ous study on this figure in 1916.? 

Even though this topic actually precludes him from dealing directly 
with the “Tulip Age’, Kurat is nevertheless influenced by the notion. He calls 
Ahmed III the 'ruler ofthe Tulip Age", ^ recognizing the hedonistic tendencies 
and intemperate character of Sultan Ahmed, also calling him extremely 
greedy. ? In this, he had possibly relied on Ahmed Refik’s work.39 The Turk- 
ish historian uses the testimony ofthe French Ambassador, the Marquis de Fer- 
riol, to describe Sultan Ahmed as a melancholy figure, reminiscent of Albert 
Vandal description." Furthermore he describes the Sultan as being inclined 
toa rather negative outlook, while also being prone to merry-making. But the 
Sultan also possessed artistic and aesthetic talents, particularly in the fields of 
calligraphy and painting. ? Kurat seems to have based himself on the available 
literature on Ahmed III in detailing these traits. He was the first known histo- 
rian to explicitly mention the sultan’s artistic side. Kurat also hints at the latter 
part of Ahmed III’s reign, beyond the scope of his studies, as a period of ‘posi- 
tive and lasting activity’, insinuating the progressive tendencies of the sultan, 
brought out by his son-in-law, İbrahim Paga. However, Kurat admits that 
the true nature of these movements had not been visible in the period under 
consideration.!4 In spite of this disclaimer, one cannot but remark that the 
mere fact that Akdes Nimet Kurat feels the urge to hint at these features of 
Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim's reputations suggests that the a priori negative 
verdict first voiced by Semdanizáde and then inserted into Ottoman history 
writing by Ahmed Cevdet was starting to be abandoned after the publication 


of the Tanzimat volume.!* 


A Pleasurable yet Progressive “Tulip Age’ 


In the nineteenth century the presence of European refugees, such as Charles 
XIL Stanislas Lecsinsky, Férenc Rakóczy and the Comte de Bonneval, in the 
Ottoman lands brought the Austrian Hammer-Purgstall to regard Ahmed III 
as a figure deserving special attention.'? In the Constitutional era Ahmed 
Refik devoted a serious study to the Swedish King. In a way, the presence of 
Europeans on Ottoman soil seemed to strengthen the opinion that Ahmed III 
had been positively inclined towards the West. Ahmed Refik's indefatigable ef- 
forts to champion the cause of the “Tulip Age? in combination with the recent 
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re-appreciation of the Tanzimat gave rise to the articulation of a new topos in 
Turkish history-writing. In the 19405, this topos of the pleasurable yet progres- 
sive “Tulip Age? overseen by Ahmed III, became popular even beyond the his- 
torical community. 

The President of İstanbul Üniversitesi, M. Cemil Bilsel, even recounts a rel- 
evant anecdotal narrative in his history of the university (1943), betraying just 
how wide-spread Ahmed III’s new reputation of progressiveness had become. 
Bilsel relates how his predecessor Neşet Ömer İrdelp delivered a lecture dealing 
with an edict published by Ahmed III which regularised the practice of the 
medical trade in İstanbul. According to the document, numerous imposters 
had been active in the city at the time. Bilsel relates how İrdelp's document fur- 
ther states that, as a remedy, Muslim, Christian and Jewish physicians active in 
İstanbul were to be registered and subjected to an examination.’ As a well-re- 
spected academic and medical doctor, who had earlier even been Atatürk's pri- 
vate physician, İrdelp delivered this talk on the occasion of the Tzp Bayramı 
(Medical Festival). But in actual fact, the seminal text Tärk Ma?baacılığı (1928) 
also contains a mention of this document. Selim Nüzhet Gerçek, in turn, refers 
to a book written by Doktor Osman Şevki [Uludağ]. Selim Nüzhet relation, 
however, concentrates on Damad İbrahim Paşa as having secured the establish- 
ment of the principle of progress in the field of medical science, allotting a 
purely instrumental role to the Sultan.!* The Medical Festival was used as a 
means of popularising medical science amongst the wider population, large sec- 
tions of which were still influenced by irrational superstitions and sought solace 
in divine intervention rather than scientific medicine. By delivering this lecture, 
Irdelp indicated that Sultan Ahmed had been a progressive individual, con- 
cerned with the progress of science, and not at all reliant on blind faith and su- 
perstition. The fact that Bilsel includes this particular episode in his history of 
the University of Istanbul betrays just how Ahmed III had become a sultan, 
apparently in tune with the virtues of the Republic of Turkey in the popular 
imagination of the Turkish audience. 

The celebration of the Tanzimat’s centennial gave Turkish intellectuals the 
opportunity to reassess Ottoman history. Even though the general verdict of the 
historians writing in the Maarif Vekâleti's publication is not all that favourable, 
the general opinion on the Tanzimat was nevertheless modified. In the first 
decades of the Republic existence the definition of Turkish nationalism relied 
primarily on the ‘myths’ of the History Thesis for a diachronic dimension. 
Atatürk's death led to a recognition that the Ottoman era had also contributed 
to the formation of the current regime, in particular that the influence of the 
Tanzimat as a cultural movement of renewal and national awakening had been 
beneficial. In the 1930s such an appraisal would have been unthinkable. This 
altered perception of certain aspects of the Ottoman past even led the fervent 
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Kemalist Cemil Bilsel after the publication of the commemorative volume to 
proclaim that the Tanzimat had not simply been a superficial desire to copy 
the West, but instead a progressive movement aimed at preventing the decline 
of the system. 


Academic Interest in Ottoman Westernisation: New Turkish Literature at 
the University of Istanbul 


Already in 1939, the University of İstanbul contributed to this reappraisal ofthe 
nineteenth century by opening up a new branch of study: a chair of ‘New Turk- 
ish Literature” (Yeni Türk Edebiyatı) was inaugurated at the university's Ede- 
biyat Fakültesi. The university authorities gave this prestigious position to the 
author, poet and academic Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, who held the position until 
his death in 1962.!? This distinguished pupil of Yahya Kemal wrote a definitive 
monograph on nineteenth-century literary history in 1942, Ondokuzuncu Asır 
Türk Edebiyatı Tarihi. The book deals with the period after the Tanzimat. Tan- 
pınar prefaces his textbook with a general assessment of the “Westernisation 
Movement. In his view, the Ottomans’ relationship with the West, prior to 
the eighteenth century, and excepting political events, had been almost solely 
concerned with trade and commerce.?! Tanpınar claims that while the West 
had been revolutionised in the sixteenth century during the ‘Renaissance’, a 
152 the Ottoman 
Empire remained unchanged.'* Tanpınar thinks that the Ottomans had only 


statement which betrays the influence of Nietzsche thinking, 


become susceptible to ‘new’ ideas and movements in the eighteenth century. 
The author assures his students and readers that the reign of Ahmed III had 
witnessed such a remarkable change. He posits Yirmisekiz Celebi's ambassa- 
dorial report as having constituted the link between the progressive West of 
the ‘Renaissance’ and the stagnant Ottomans of the early eighteenth century. 
Tanpinar literally states that ‘[n]o other book occupies such an important place 
in our history of Westernisation. In this work, almost every line of which is ac- 
companied by a hidden idea of comparison, an entire programme is concealed’. 
54 Tanpınar transforms the ambassadorial report into a text containing a hid- 
den manifesto (‘bütün bir program gizlidir”). Even though he readily admits 
the limited circulation of the book amongst contemporary Ottomans, he ar- 
gues that its message was indicative of a changed state of mind. Tanpınar 
thinks that this ‘new mentality’ was at the basis of a lively and unprecedented 
exchange between Europe and the Ottoman Empire.’* Tanpınar asserts that 
French architecture, garden layouts and decorations influenced Ottoman pa- 
trons in their commissions. But the true importance of the “Tulip Age’ in his 
view, lay in a more tolerant attitude towards the outside world. Though this 
‘new’ appreciation was only visible in a select group, Tanpinar nevertheless feels 
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at liberty to talk about a hitherto closed door being opened." He admits that 
true reform movements had not been initiated during the “Tulip Age’ but in- 
stead says the era had but produced a ‘blueprint’ (‘tasavvur’ meaning ‘idea’ or 
‘representation literally) for future military reforms.?* As such, Tanpınar even 
argues for continuity between the reigns of Ahmed III (1703-50) and Mahmud 
I (1730-54), in spite of the ill-effects of the Patrona Halil rising.^? Ahmet 
Hamdi Tanpınar developed these ideas further in his celebrated collection of 
essays Beş Şehir (1946).199 


The Third Turkish History Congress (1943) 


On an academic level, the Ottomans had clearly been exonerated in the early 
1940s. This new forbearance towards Turkey's imperial predecessor even 
moved the administration of Şükrü Saraçoğlu (in power between 9 June 1942 
and 8 March 1945, and 15 March 1945-5 May 1946), and the President İsmet 
İnönü to allow the re-burrial of the remains of the erstwhile Unionist leader 
Talat Paşa on Turkish soil. On the night of 2 -3 November 1918, Talat, Enver 
and Cemal Paşas had fled İstanbul “in a German destroyer with sundered lights: 
In Berlin, Talat was killed by an Armenian named Soghomon Tehlirian on 16 
March 1921, for his role in the massacres that attended the forced migration of 
Anatolian Armenians to Syria during the Great War. On 25 February 1943, 
Talats remains were transported to Turkey for re-burrial. ' Such a 
reconciliatory act that honoured the last Unionists Grand Vezir of the 
Ottoman state (February 1917 — October 1918), would have been unthinkable 
in Atatiirk’s lifetime. 

This act of political recognition for the Republic’s direct Ottoman prede- 
cessors was followed approximately eight months laters by a willingness to deal 
with Ottoman topics at the third Turkish History Congress. The contributions 
to the congress were divided into three sections. Even though they were simply 
called 4., B. and C., one can easily recognise that this partition corresponded 
to Prehistory (4.), Early Islamic History (B.), and Ottoman History (C.) prop- 
erly. In the published proceedings, the then chairman of the TTK, Şemsettin 
Günaltay continues to sing the praise of the History Thesis and the primacy of 
the Turkish race.!“ These sentiments are echoed by the Maarif Vekili Hasan Âli 
Yücel, saying that the Thesis had brought ‘the light of truth’ with it.! But 
some of the lectures read in the C. section were in stark contrast to these open- 
ing statements. A speech like M. Efdalettin Tekiner' contribution, dealing with 
the deficiencies in Turkish history, could not have been made had Atatiirk still 
been alive. In his lecture Tekiner complains about the ‘rarity’ of people able to 
read the Ottoman alphabet (simply called ‘eski yazı) as is still common today). 
Tekiner stresses the fact that it is a ‘necessity’ to be able to read the different 
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writing styles practised in the Ottoman period in order to study documents 
pertaining to “Turkish-Ottoman history?! Such views are quite understand- 
able as they were made by an academic who had been lecturing on Ottoman his- 
tory since 1901/1317 and who had also been a founding member of the 
TOE.” The fact that the TTK gave him the opportunity to voice his concerns 
during the congress is symptomatic of a concerted effort on the part of the ac- 
ademic community to arrive at a more satisfactory form of Vergangenheitbe- 
wáltiging during the early 19405. 

Ali Canip Yöntem even ventures to talk directly about the era of the “Tulip 
Age’ at the congress.’® In his lecture about the poet Nedim he includes a brief 
characterisation of Damad İbrahim's term of office: 


After the "Treaty of Passarowitz Nevşehirli İbrahim Paşa wanted to create 
tranquility and affluence in the country. He set the people at ease. He dis- 
played a favour towards scholars and poets, which had not been witnessed 
in any of the preceding vezirs. He awakened a spirit of optimism [in the 


people]. 


Yöntem portrayal of the Grand Vezir is very much in line with Gerçek's words, 
characterising the twelve-year period.? Quite remarkable, however, is his 
statement that the Ottoman statesman had displayed a close relationship with 
contemporary poets and scholars. This phrase amplifies the suggestion that the 
17205 had been a time of cultural flowering and poetic licence. Ali Canip Yön- 
tem mentions the habit of calling the latter part of Ahmed IIT5 reign a “Tulip 
Age' and suggests that the eras atmosphere of peace and prosperity had infil- 
trated Nedims gazels and sarkis.'7! 

In specifically dealing with Nedim, Yöntem starts off by quoting the Ot- 
toman writer Namik Kemal who called this eighteenth-century figure the ‘most 
powerful voice’ in Ottoman poetry, inclusive of an Ottoman igafet construction 
(‘sahib-i kudret”). Yöntem compares the eighteenth-century poet with the 
slightly earlier figure of Nabi, active and renowned throughout Mehmed IV’s 
reign.'” He further relates how Nedim had died during the Patrona Halil re- 
volt of 1730, thereby insinuating his intimate ties with the ‘spirit of optimism’ 
resulting from İbrahim Paşas new policy decisions.’ He mentions that the 
phrase ‘Lâle devri” is used for the period of Damad Ibrahim Paga5 rule, coincid- 
ing with Nedims life time.” In short, at least the reign of Ahmed III (1703- 
30), if not the whole of the Ottoman era receives words of praise at the third 
Turkish History Congress. The third History Congress and particularly this 
lecture suggest that the Kemalist intelligentsia had made peace with a certain 
portion of pre- Tanzimat Ottoman history. 
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The T TK's Publication Policy 


Following the conclusion of the third History Congress, the TTK published 
Faik Reşid Unat’s edition of a hitherto unknown narrative source relating to 
the Patrona Halil rebellion, Abdi Tarihi.“ In the work’s preface, Unat pro- 
claims the 1730 rebellion to have been ofthe utmost importance in the history 
of the Ottoman Empire.!” The historian also indicates that he had been unable 
to discover one of the sources used by Ahmed Refik in his L4/e Devri, the Defter 
compiled by the Sam Ruznamcecisi Mehmed Hulusi Efendi.” During the 
Congress of 1943 the importance of the "Tulip Age’ had been recognised and 
publicly announced. Consequently, the TTK decided to publish additional 
source material that was meant to throw more light on the perfidious character 
of the rebels who ended the “progressive” era of Damad İbrahim and the utterly 
negative impact of their actions on the development of Ottoman history. 

But aside from such individual publications, during the 1940s the TTK un- 
dertook a number of hugely important projects, such as printing a grand world 
history in many volumes. Part of this undertaking was an impressive history of 
the Ottoman Empire (Osmanlı İmparatorluğu Tarihi). The government of the 
Republic of Turkey thus pronounced its willingness to sponsor a revived inter- 
est in the Ottoman centuries. The editorial board gave the task of writing the 
volume dealing with the Nizam-ı Cedid and the Tanzimat to Enver Ziya 
Karal.!78 

The volume’s scope does not strictly include Ahmed III and the early part 
of the eighteenth century. But this did not prevent Karal from inserting the 
“Tulip Age’ into his narrative dealing with the modernisation and Westernisa- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century. Karal’s text presents 
Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim as victims of the reactionary Janissary corps, 
just as Sultan Osman II and the Grand Vezir Halil Hamid.!” Karal based him- 
self primarily on his earlier published study of the Tanzimats predecessors in 
the commemorative volume when making this significant assertion: 


Whereas in fact, the influences of the West had started to enter the Ot- 
toman Empire a century before the [proclamation of the] Tanzimat, in 
the reign of Ahmed III. For this reason it is more correct to regard the 
Tanzimat not as the beginning of efforts undertaken to renew the Ot- 


toman state, but rather as one stage of these [various] efforts.'*° 


Through including this implicit reference to the "Tulip Age' in his work on 
such proven reform movements as the Nizam-1 Cedid and the Tanzimat, Enver 
Ziya Karal pronounces a clear and value-laden verdict on the early eighteenth 
century. Karal presents Sultan Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim Paşa as individ- 
uals whose limited enterprises formed the basis of the doctrine ofthe Tanzimat, 
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synonymous with the modernisation and Westernisation of the Ottoman sys- 
tem. Karal presents the proclamation of the Gülhane Hatt-ı Hiimaytinu as one 
specific stage in the development of the internal renewal of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 


The Fourth Turkish History Congress (1948) 


In 1948, the fourth edition of the Turkish History Congress left no doubt 
about the rediscovered respectability of Ottoman studies in the the Milli Sef 
era. The organisational make-up of the event was given a more compartmen- 
talised expression. The lectures were divided into four sections, with the fourth 
section specifically reserved for ‘Ottoman history:! Upon the occasion of the 
fourth Turkish History Congress the Ottomans had been accepted wholeheart- 
edly as subjects of scientific and academic scrutiny. The 'Hititoloji Doçenti” 
Sedat Alp was still able to lecture on the ancient land of Hatti, but employing 
a rather ‘Ottomanist’ methodology, one could argue.'®” In the published text 
of his lecture Alp considers the centralised administration of the Hittite Em- 
pire, in his view, able to hold diverse ethnic groups together and to withstand 
the continual onslaught of various enemy groups.'* Sedat Alp still seems to 
have felt the need to provide the contemporary Republic with an exemplary 
predecessor. One could argue that he employs a somewhat anachronistic termi- 
nology suggestive of the Ottoman tradition in dealing with the Hittites. He 
uses a vocabulary reminiscent of the Ottoman millet system and employs 
phraseology redolent of the well-known longevity of the Devlet-i Aliyye-i Os- 
maniyye (1299-1918). Thus one could maintain that Sedat Alp had applied an 
Ottoman idiom to describe the politics of ancient Anatolia. 

In the Ottoman section then, two lectures specifically dealt with the reign 
of Ahmed III. Efdalettin Tekiner speaks about the poet Nedim and the Grand 
Vezir Damad İbrahim, trying to unravel the location of their respective 
graves. 184 Bekir Sıtkı Baykal, on the other hand, develops the theme of the re- 
bellion that put an end to Sultan Ahmed’s reign and Damad Ibrahim life.'55 
Baykal considers the sources available, particularly the account written by the 
sırkâtip (confidential clerk) Destari Salih, which leads him to the conclusion 
that the revolt had been incited and organised by members of the class of reli- 
gious scholars.'8° Baykal thus employs a hitherto untapped source to confirm 
Ahmed Refik’s contention that members of the ulema orchestrated the gov- 
187 Even though the intellectual 
atmosphere had by now become slightly more lenient towards dealing with the 


ernment’s downfall and Damad Ibrahim death. 


Ottoman period, the a priori verdict that the late-Ottoman era had been one 
of bigotry and religious intolerance was still very much alive. Baykal’s lecture 
demonstrates to a contemporary audience that under Ottoman administration 
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religious fanatics had been free to threaten the internal stability of the state.'* 
In the end, Baykal’s unspoken message is that the Republican establishment 
could not afford to be indulgent towards religious agitation. 

The progressive character of the “Tulip Age’ and even of Ahmed III person- 
ally had by now become proverbial in Republican circles. Karal’s article and 
Tanpinar’s literary history in all likelihood played no small part in the popular- 
isation of the idea that the L4/e Devri had been a time unburdened by the reli- 
gious bigotry normally associated with the Ottomans in the early Republic. 
The recognition of the fact that the “Tulip Age’ was a period out of harmony 
with the general Ottoman dynamic centred on the Islamic tradition functions 
within a general recognition of the importance of Ottoman history in the def- 
inition of Turkish identity following Atatiirk’s death in 1938. 


Ottoman Studies and Resurgent Islamic Feelings 


Such officially approved interest in Ottoman history operated against the back- 
ground of a revived public interest in the Islamic aspects of Turkey’s past and 
present. Again Atatürk' death could be seen to have acted as a catalyst in this 
context. Certain sections of the Turkish population of the early Republic at 
large apparently felt at a loss, liberated or separated as they had suddenly be- 
come from the social regulations offered by the religion of Islam. The publica- 
tion of guide-books for proper conduct regarding pious duties as prayer, such 
as the Namaz Hocası ve Namaz Süreleri (1944), would seem to suggest the va- 
lidity of this contention.'® The guide's author, Muharrem Zeki Korgunal, ad- 
monishes believers that the act of prayer was a ‘sacred obligation’ to be observed 
by everyone.” In addition, the little guide also details the different movements 
required and the exact times of each prayer session.?! On a popular level, such 
governmental actions as the promulgation of the Varlık Vergisi (Wealth Tax, 
11 November 1942-15 March 1944) enacted by by the Şükrü Saraçoğlu ad- 
ministration, attempted to capitalise on a popular perception of Turkish na- 
tional identity as being intimately linked with adherence to Islam. The taxation 
measure was aimed at combating war profiteering, but as pointed out by Cemil 
Koçak, its application turned out to be ‘rather different?!” The government be- 
haved leniently towards Muslim Turks in imposing the new tax burden, but 
did not display a similar flexibility towards members of the non-Muslim mi- 
norities, who still played an important role in the nation's economy at the time. 

The issue of adhering to secularist principles was and still seems to be closely 
connected to the cult of personality that arose around the figure of Atatürk. ^? 
In the Milli Sefera, when Atatürk was no longer a living presence, the intellec- 
tual mood had clearly swayed towards a re-appreciation of the Islamic compo- 
nent of Turkish identity, as symbolised in a heightened visibility of aspects of 
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the Ottoman heritage. The TTK’s publishing policy, as well as the fact that the 
prestigious Turkish History Congresses, manifestations of the Kemalist ap- 
proach to historical culture, now explicitly dealt with the Ottomans are both 
indicative of this high-level change. 

The end of the Second World War marked an important juncture in the 
Turks’ intellectual appreciation of the Republic's identity and its role in the 
wider world. For example, the writer and politician Tahsin Demiray, active in 
such right-wing organisations as first Türkiye Köylü Partisi and subsequently 
Adalet Partisi, writing in the preface of İsmail Hami Danigmend's İzahlı Os- 
manlı Tarihi Kronolojisi (1947), records a significant declaration in this con- 
194 Demiray talks about the fact that Turkey, in the guise of the Ottoman 
Empire, had once been a dominant world-power: ‘[p]reviously, we were [the] 
dominant [force] in the World Order (“Nizâm-ı Âlem”)... Particularly sig- 
nificant is Demiray’s usage of the Islamic phrase “Nizâm-ı Alem’ complete with 


text. 


Persian iz4fet, emphasising the archaic value-system advocated. Demiray was 
writing in the aftermath of the war and the constitution of NATO. He seems 
to have been envisaging Turkey’s rapprochement to the Western camp and 
Turkey's important role as the West’s gate-keeper against the Soviet Union.'? 
Demiray optimistically proclaims Turkey’s regained importance in global affairs 
again employing the same archaic izafet: ‘we are again required to fulfil our his- 
torical duty in the World Order’’”” 

Positioning himself on a purely academic and scholarly plane, Danişmend 
himself notes an important declaration well worth quoting in full: 


Research concerning various stages in Ottoman history is continually ad- 
vancing, [and] every day new documents are found and a whole range of 
obscure issue . . . are continually being discussed and shall always be from 


now on.?? 


Ismail Hami Danigmend here speaks about the practice of Ottoman historiog- 
raphy as if the declaration of the Türk Tarih Tezi in 1932 had never taken place. 
In a way, one could claim that Danişmend made a prophetic statement with re- 
gard to the popularity of Ottoman history in Turkey at the close of the twen- 
tieth century and at the beginning of the twenty-first. But against the 
background of the extreme reaction against Ottoman topics in the previous 
decade (1930s), Danigmend's words mark a remarkable shift in Turkey’s posi- 
tion. 

The re-appropriation of the Ottomans in the Milli Sef era operated on nu- 
merous levels. On a purely internal stratum, the revived interest in the Ot- 
tomans symbolised the renewed entry of Islam into the political discourse of 
Turkey.’ On a more global level, the government-fostered re-acquaintance 
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with the Ottoman centuries led to a heightened sense of self-esteem within the 
Turks in relation to the nations of the West, heirs as they were to the once 
world-dominating Ottomans. The TTK’ interpretation of the "Tulip Age’ as 
the ultimate beginning of a policy of Westernisation can be seen to function 
within Turkey desire to take its place at the side of Europe and America in the 
inter-bloc rivalry of the Cold War emerging at the time. The promulgation of 
the Marshall Aid programme, and the development of NATO as a community 
of nations opposed to the dissemination of world communism provide the 
wider context of the decision to see the era of Damad İbrahim as the earliest 
precursor of the Tanzimat and arguably of the sweeping reforms introduced 
by Mustafa Kemal Atatürk and his followers. 


The Perception of the Tanzimat 


It is interesting to delineate the way in which the Tanzimat's perception of the 
early eighteenth century differs from the Republican rehabilitation of Damad 
Ibrahim and the "Tulip Age’. The vakaniivis and statesman Ahmed Cevdet, an 
exponent of the reform-minded Ottomans of the Tanzimat, condemned 
İbrahim Paşa as a statesman who had actively hampered the emergence of a sus- 
tained reform movement. Basing his insights on Şemdanizâde Süleyman 
Efendi’s manuscript, Cevdet painted a picture of Damad Ibrahim which 
showed the Grand Vezir to have been too pre-occupied with his personal and 
private delights and pleasures to promulgate serious policies. According to 
Cevdet, İbrahim Paşa did not possess the unity of purpose needed for initiating 
a sustained reform policy that would have alleviated Ottoman difficulties. As 
pointed out by Christoph Neumann, Ahmed Cevdet was the first history writer 
to champion the cause of Selim III as the initiator of an Ottoman réveil at the 
close ofthe eigtheenth century. He tried to portray Selim III as an exceptional 
individual, an Ottoman sultan concerned with his state, army and people. By 
contrast, his predecessors, such as the well-known (“meşhür”) Damad Ibrahim 
Paga, active under Ahmed IIL had been pleasure-headed individuals more con- 
cerned with their self-interest and the pursuit of transient pleasures expressed 
by the Ottoman phrase zevk ü sefâ. In 1270/1854 Ahmed Cevdet, acting on 
behalf of the Encümen-i Danis, thus performed the role of a mouthpiece for 
the reformers ofthe Tanzimat, assigning Damad İbrahim to the role ofa major 
culprit who had hindered the Ottomans in their quest for a modern and pro- 
gressive state and society.” 

This negative verdict on Nevşehirli Damad İbrahim Paşa is completely con- 
tradicted by the Kemalist establishment's re-appraisal voiced in 1940. The first 
two decades ofthe Republic's existence had not seen any major attempts to deal 
with Ottoman subjects. Instead, there was a deliberate concentration on ancient 
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history and archaeological research. The vacuum thus created was suddenly 
filled by the Education Minister Hasan Áli Yücel whose refined cultural sense 
was commensurate to the complex atmosphere of the Milli Sefera (1938-1950). 
His decision to commemorate the anniversary ofthe Tanzimats proclamation 
was of a seminal importance in determining the way in which the Republic was 
to present itself to the world at large. This government-sponsored re-appreci- 
ation of nineteenth-century Ottomans also entailed a foray into earlier periods, 
notably the eighteenth century. Enver Ziya Karal, as a member of the overtly 
Kemalist University of İstanbul and of the TTK, was the first Republican voice 
to propose a wholeheartedly positive reading of the era of Damad Ibrahim, em- 
ploying the phrase L4/e Devri. Rather than claiming that Damad İbrahim Paşa 
had initiated reform policies, Karal suggested that the Damad’s tenure as Grand 
Vezir coincided with a societal and social change that saw the adoption of a 
‘new’ and tolerant attitude allowing the West to enter mainstream Ottoman 
thinking. This claim led Karal to postulate that Ahmed III, and not Selim III, 
had stood at the ultimate root of a reform movement that was to culminate in 
the proclamation of the Tanzimat. The rehabilitation of Damad İbrahim was 
to supersede purely historical narratives and historiographical discussions of 
the value of Ottoman reform movements in the decades to come. But the end 
result was nevertheless that the Republic of Turkey appropriated an Ottoman 
statesman as the first example of a Turkish man who advocated the adoption of 
a tolerant and unprejudiced attitude towards the West. 


Epilogue 
The Politics of History, 1908-50 


La vérité est l'ame d'Histoire, si les faits en sont 
le corps: sans elle l'Historien devient le 
méprisable auteur d'un Roman. 
'Epitre; 22. Decembre 1742, in 
D. Cantemir, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman* 


I have investigated the image of Nevşehirli Damad İbrahim Paşa represented by 
the phrase "Tulip Age' in various historiographical productions from the early 
twentieth century onward. The fertile ground for intellectual debate that was 
the Second Constitutional era of the Ottoman Empire (1908-18) also saw the 
development of important historiographical discourses. An independent au- 
thor such as Ahmed Rásim ensured the survival of some of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury preconceptions surrounding Damad İbrahim and his links with the 
cultivation and the enjoyment of tulips as well as with the pursuit of a hedonis- 
tic lifestyle. These moral judgements had been put forward in Mustafa Nuri's 
Netáyic ül-Vukúát (1294/1877) and in the first volume of the prestigious Tarih- 
i Cevdet (1270/1854). The latter-mentioned work by Ahmed Cevdet must 
carry the largest responsibility for the popularity of the negative portrayal of 
Damad Íbrahim as an Ottoman Vezir unable to uphold the military health of 
the state, and instead inclined towards the pursuit of transient pleasures as rep- 
resented by the Ottoman phrase Zevk ü Sefa. 

Ahmed Cevdet as well as Mustafa Nuri appear to have grounded their moral 
outrage upon the descriptions contained in the manuscript Mr 1-Tevarib, 
compiled in the late eighteenth century by Şemdânizâde Süleyman Efendi as a 
zeyl to Kâtib Celebi’s Takvimüt-Ievárib. Şemdânizâde accused Damad İbrahim 
of wilfully misdirecting the Ottoman state away from its pursuit of military ex- 
cellence, and of guiding the population into following his example of self-indul- 
gence and sexual permissiveness. 

At the same time, other apparently less independent voices, for example the 
Hungarian honorary member of the government-sponsored TOE, Imre Karac- 
són, published views which depict Damad Ibrahim as an Ottoman ruler who 
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had been closely concerned with the fate of the Empire. Karacsön even claimed 
that İbrahim Paşa had attempted to introduce samples of the progressive tech- 
nology of the West, in the shape ofa printing press, into the scientifically back- 
ward Ottoman sphere. The chairman of the TOE, Abdurrahman Şeref, had at 
the end of the nineteenth century propounded similar opinions in his Fezleke- 
i Tarih-i Devlet-i Osmaniyye, intended for use in classrooms of the İdâdiyye 
schools. In claiming that Damad İbrahim had initiated a close interaction be- 
tween east and west, Abdurrahman Şeref possibly followed the lead of the Aus- 
trian Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall. J.-J. Hellert’s French translation of 
Hammer’s multi-volume opus contains the phrase ‘a marked influence of occi- 
dental habits on those of the Orient)! as characterising the impact of the es- 
tablishment of a printing press in the İstanbul of the 1720s. This sentence seems 
to have induced the Ottoman historian to reconsider Damad Ibrahim; ill- 
smelling reputation. 

In the end, at the outset of the twentieth century two rather contradictory 
images of Damad Ibrahim appeared to have currency in the Turkish press. 
These two positions were reconciled in the work of Ahmed Refik Altinay. 
Ahmed Refik was a member of the TOE, the government-sponsored society 
that aimed to purvey an objective account of Ottoman history, but which nev- 
ertheless remained beholden to the state’s Ottomanist ideology. Ahmed Refik 
was a prolific writer of numerous historical studies published in a wide variety 
of periodical publications, but he also wrote numerous books dealing with his- 
torical topics. 

Asan historian fluent in French and conversant with contemporary French 
historiography, Ahmed Refik translated a theoretical work written by the states- 
man and historian Gabriel Hanotaux: Tarih ve Müverrihler (1928)? Even 
though this book is admittedly a translation, it nevertheless offers an insight 
into Ahmed Refik’s own stance on issues of historiographical representation 
and methodology. Its text maintains that history should be practised as an art 
form, but that the artistic side of historical composition should be combined 
with scientific rigour and methodology, in the sense of applying a strict form of 
source criticism and ensuring a solid adherence to a sound chronology? In 
other words, the book proposes combining a positivist methodology with ro- 
mantic notions of an aesthetic value scale (‘the aim of history is beauty’).* The 
book is adamant in proclaiming the essentially narrative nature of the craft of 
history writing: ‘[a] historian is a storyteller . . . The mission of history is to 
tell [the story] of the events of the past in a lively manner? In the Persembe 
Dergisi interview conducted by Feridun Kandemir, Ahmed Refik unequivo- 
cally proclaims that '[h]istory is an art... [a] nd science is its helper Ahmed 
Refik thus proved himselfa true exponent of the nineteenth-century school of 
historiographic compostion.” 
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Ahmed Refik’s L4/e Devri is a text that operated on a number of levels during 
the Second Constitutional period. On a purely pragmatic plane his text at- 
tempted to dislodge the moral opprobrium attached to Damad İbrahim in the 
Turkish press as a result of Ahmed Cevdet's unfavourable depiction of the latter 
years of Ahmed IIT reign. Ahmed Cevdet transformed the discourse of tulip 
cultivation and the numerous festivities involving the display of tulips that had 
pervaded early eighteenth-century İstanbul, into a shorthand for moral decay 
and military weakness. In contrast, Ahmed Refik used the topos of tulip culti- 
vation, and festivities involving tulips, as an attractive point of entry to talk 
about Damad Íbrahim as an able and popular administrator. He described these 
tulip-inspired diversions as glorious occasions bestowing honour upon the Ot- 
tomans. Ahmed Refik cunningly used these colourful occasions to suggest that 
early eighteenth-century Istanbul had been engulfed by a positive mentality 
conducive to the introduction of new forms and ideas. Ahmed Refik employed 
the works of Charles Schefer, Albert Vandal and Auguste Boppe as sources 
proving that his protagonist had been in close contact with the West.’ He even 
utilised Tayyarzâde Ahmed Atâ hagiographic description of Damad İbrahim 
as a pious and duty-bound yet open-minded statesman to claim that the early 
eighteenth-century Ottoman Vezir had attempted to introduce far-reaching 
military reforms, inserting the term Niz4m-: Cedid into his text. Lâle Devri 
thus combines İbrahim Paşas Ottoman reputation as a patron of tulips with 
the verdict of European historians basing themselves on Hammers optimistic 
appraisal of the reign of Ahmed III. 

Ahmed Refik’s anachronistic description of the Grand Vezir fulfils a number 
of functions. During the Second Constitutional era the Ottoman Empire at- 
tempted to be part of the European system of nations, and Ahmed Refik' text 
discloses an early precedent in the policies promulgated by Damad İbrahim. 
At the same time, however, the newly-discovered freedom in early twentieth- 
century Turkey” led to a vibrant intellectual climate, allowing the development 
of public debates and discussions on a wide variety of issues. Islam as a political 
concept was a particularly potent issue in view of then current attempts to in- 
troduce far-reaching reforms entailing the adoption of the European example. 
In particular, the issue of medrese curricula received a great deal of popular at- 
tention. L4/e Devri depicted traditional, pre-constitutional Ottoman society as 
a stagnant entity when reactionary members of the ulema, graduates of the 
backward medrese system, had a tight grip over the population. He consequently 
claimed that bigotry and ignorance had been rife amongst wide swathes of the 
population. Ahmed Refik ended his narrative of the progressive Grand Vezir at- 
tempting to introduce innovations from the West into the backward Ottoman 
system with a biased account of the Patrona Halil rebellion ending Ahmed IITs 
reign in 1730. Apparently basing himself on Hammers reading of the Tarib-i 
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Sâmi ü Sakir ü Subhi, Ahmed Refik charged two members of the ulema with 
organising the rebellion. In later publications he expanded on this theme, 
clearly pointing towards the issue of medrese reform as a beneficial factor in the 
Ottoman Empires attempts to introduce innovation into a stagnant and retro- 
gressive system. In the year 1332/1917-18, he also managed to link his main 
protagonist Ibrahim Paşa with the terms Tanzimat and ‘Renaissance’, further 
insinuating his exceptional status as an Ottoman ahead of his time. 

In the 1930s, Hasan Âli Yücel coined the term telmihi tarih (allusive history) 
to describe Ahmed Refik's methodology of employing the past to comment 
upon the present. As a result, casting aside any partisan sympathies for the his- 
torian as a contributor to the lively intellectual debates of early twentieth-cen- 
tury "Turkey, it seems that Ahmed Refik’s presentism was widely acknowledged 
by his contemporaries. The term ‘Whiggish history’, as coined by Herbert But- 
terfield in 1931,” seems apt to describe the methodological practice of Ahmed 
Refik. Butterfield saw a ‘tendency’ to ‘praise the precursor’ and to ‘blame the 
backward’ as characteristic of a Whiggish interpretation of historical events. 
He particularised this stance as follows: ‘certain principles of progress in the 
past [are emphasised] . . . to produce a story which is the ratification if not the 
glorification of the present:? 

In his Lâle Devri, Ahmed Refik produced a narrative that shows Damad 
Ibrahim as the precursor of Ottomans exhibiting modern and progressive atti- 
tudes, such as were to populate the Empire following the proclamation of the 
Tanzimat. Opposing the Damad' beneficial policies were the backward masses 
led by bigoted ulema, and aided by reactionary Janissaries fearing for their liveli- 
hoods. As one of the issues occupying public opinion during the 1910s had 
been the reform of the institution of the medrese, Ahmed Refik's L4/e Devri 
provided a vivid example of the dangers posed by a religious establishment out 
of step with the developments in government circles and intellectual milieus. 
Ahmed Refik thus constructed a narrative which contained clear advice for the 
current ruling élite. The culmination of the “Tulip Age’ in the Patrona Halil 
rebellion betrays his underlying concerns to paint a moral tale admonishing his 
audience not to delay reforming the way in which zzedrese graduates instructed 
the population about issues such as faith and modernity. As expressed by Hay- 
den White, '[t]he demand for closure in the historical story is a demand .. . for 
moral meaning, a demand that sequences of real events be assessed as to their 
significance as elements of a moral drama’! Earlier accounts of the Patrona 
Halil rebellion had contained allegations of ulema involvement as well, attribut- 
ing this to their disapproval of the hedonism of the Ottoman élite. Ahmed 
Refik, however, utilised these narrative traditions to insinuate that Damad 
İbrahim as Grand Vezir (1718-30) had been an early proponent of the idea of 
modernisation along European lines, an idea that was in common currency dur- 
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ing the Second Constitutional or Young Turk era of the Ottoman Empire 
(1908-18). 

Ahmed Refik vigorous defence of Damad İbrahim in the period 1913-19 
led to a popular recognition of the term "Tulip Age: Following the end of the 
First World War and during the first decade of the Republic’s existence, the 
phrase “Tulip Age’ entered the popular imagination as a codeword signifying 
decadent pursuits, which attests to a revival of nineteenth-century notions. The 
writings of such popular authors as Ruşen Eşref [Ünaydin], Dr. Rıfât Osman , 
and Refik Ahmed [Sevengil] further popularised the idea that Damad İbrahim 
had primarily supervised an era of dissipation and frivolity. In contrast, the texts 
written by Ali Canib [Yöntem] and Selim Nüzhet [Gerçek] took up Ahmed 
Refik’s stance. In particular Selim Nüzhet's book written to commemorate the 
bi-centenary of the establishment of a. [Muslim] printing press in "Turkey 
(Türk Matbaacılığı) was to have a profound impact on the historiographical 
establishment of the Republic in years to come. 

At the time of publication in 1928, however, historians seem to have ig- 
nored the book in spite of Necip Asım [Yaziksiz]5 favourable review published 
in 1929. The aim of the book was to praise the introduction ofthe printing press 
as the beginning of a ‘Renaissance in Turkey’ (“intibâh devri — rönesâns'), similar 
to historical circumstances in Europe where Gutenberg’ invention accompanied 
such momentous shifts in cultural development as the Renaissance and the Ref 
ormation. In the process of ascribing such beneficial traits to Müteferrika enter- 
prise, Selim Nüzhet also passed a positive judgement on Ibrahim Paga. Perhaps as 
a result of his journalistic background, Selim Nüzhet did not shy away from fab- 
ricating a sentence that he presented as one of the instructions (‘talimat’) given to 
the Ottoman ambassador Yirmisekiz Çelebi Mehmed Efendi. Selim Nüzhet ar- 
guably based his sentence on some of Ali Suavi's words in the preface to his Paris 
edition of Mehmed Efendi's Takrir, and on the contemporary chronicler Râşid 
Mehmed' descriptive assessment of Yirmisekiz Celebi. This ‘instruction’ suppos- 
edly recorded by Selim Niizhet, which has entered the literary corpus on Yir- 
misekiz Celebi as the phrase ‘to make a thorough study of the means of civilization 
and education, and report on those capable of application’ in Turkey, in Bernard 
Lewis's translation, was ignored throughout the 1930s. In this period, the official 
history of Turkey was rewritten according to the precepts of the History Thesis, 
which led to numerous archaeological expeditions and an acute interest in ancient 
history. The TTK, as Turkey official historiographical establishment, encour- 
aged the rediscovery and appropriation of the remains of the ancient civilisation 
of the Hittites, who had occupied Anatolia during the Bronze Age. Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk’s personal involvement with such issues as historical culture and 
identity politics in contemporary Turkey led to neglecting the Ottoman centuries 


of Turkish history. 
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After Atatürk's death in 1938, and İsmet İnönü assumption of power, 
Turkey went through a gradual reconciliation with certain aspects of Turkey's 
Ottoman-Islamic past and identity. In 1940 this led to the publication of a 
grand volume to commemorate the proclamation of the Tanzimat a century 
earlier. This was an effort under the auspices of Hasan Áli Yücel, the then Min- 
ister for Culture and Education (Maarif Vekili). The volume contained a great 
many seminal pieces that were to leave their mark on the writings of future 
Turkish historians. With regard to the “Tulip Age’ Enver Ziya Karal’s piece on 
the long-term precursors of the Tanzimat proved pivotal. Karal appropriated 
Ahmed Refik’s interpretation of the L4/e Devri as the ultimate origin of reform 
movements which culminated in the proclamation of the Tanzimat in 1839. An 
important element in Karal’s confident declaration appears to be his reliance on 
Selim Nüzhet Gerçek's Türk Matbaacılığı. Karal reproduced Gerçek's supposed 
'record' of one of the instructions given to Yirmisekiz Çelebi as proof of the 
fact that the Ottoman ruling élite had been willing to engage constructively 
with the West during the "Tulip Age? Karal additionally called upon the well- 
respected authority of İsmail Hakkı Uzunçarşılı to support the view that 
Damad İbrahim's strategy had been a precursor ofa new trend in Ottoman pol- 
icy. A couple of years later, Yücel's far-reaching translation programmes led to 
the composition of a Turkish version of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, in which 
Enver Ziya Karal wrote the entry on ‘Ahmed III (1673-1736). His pronounce- 
ments on the progressive nature of the latter part of Ahmed III’s reign went 
considerably further in this short piece. Karal declared that during the "Tulip 
Age' the Ottomans had started to turn away from the restrictions of Islam, and 
to concentrate on worldly delights. In the Republic there had been an analogous 
development during the previous decades, as symbolised in the proclamation 
that the consumption of spirits and alcohol was legal for the citizens of the Re- 
public of Turkey (1926). 

At the time the government of the Republic of Turkey clearly approved of 
such a reinterpretation of the notion of the "Tulip Age: Enver Ziya Karal had 
become full member of the T TK, and his texts detailing the official adoption 
of the phrase as a new way of interpreting a certain part of Turkey's Ottoman 
history were published by the Maarif Vekâleti. 

Ahmed Refik’s narrative which responded to the demands of the Second 
Constitutional era had thus been successfully transformed into a tenet of the 
Republican understanding of Turkey history. This signalled the renewed entry 
ofthe Ottomans into historical narratives produced and published in Kemalist 
Turkey. Karal’s texts did not correspond to a narrative approach to history, as 
they had been short explanatory pieces written for specific purposes — the com- 
memoration of the Tanzimat and an encyclopaedia entry respectively. In their 
limited way, these pieces nevertheless replicated the narrative movement of 
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Ahmed Refik's book, the story of Damad Ibrahim as a reformer finding its con- 
clusion in the rebellion of Patrona Halil. They dislocated Ahmed Refik’s text 
from its context, namely the public debates enveloping early twentieth-century 
İstanbul. Karal's pieces presented the twelve years of Damad İbrahim's sadáret 
from the standpoint of post-Atatürk Republican Turkey. For example, in this 
completely different era the issue of medrese reform, which had so strongly in- 
fluenced Ahmed Refik, had become purely academic. Karal's texts were in- 
tended as a reflection of the historical reality of the period 1718-30. In Karal’s 
pieces the denomination "Tulip Age' functioned as a code implying Westerni- 
sation, modernisation and progress. The narrative of the "Tulip Age' was held 
to represent the historical reality of early eighteenth-century Istanbul. One 
could thus, borrowing Hayden White's words, posit that '[p]olitical partisan- 
ship and moral prejudice’ led Turkish historians from Ahmed Refik, in the 
Constitutional Era, to Enver Ziya Karal, in the Kemalist Republic, ‘to misread 
or misrepresent documents and thus to construct events that never took place? 
After all, one should never forget that the past is something which does not 
exist apart from a few traces and the historians imagination, an imagination 
which is subject to his or her rhetorical, metaphorical and ideological strategies 
of explanation. 

I have thus attempted to ascertain patterns of inter-textuality, patterns that 
sanctioned historians to compose representations of early eighteenth-century 
Istanbul in line with concerns current at the time of writing. I have attempted 
to show that these various texts were not reflections of the past, but rather nar- 
ratives operating within the framework of textual composition. Most scholars, 
active in the second half of the twentieth century and beyond, have accepted the 
idea ofa “Tulip Age’ as corresponding to the historical reality of the sadáret of 
Damad İbrahim, influenced by the important work of Bernard Lewis and 
Niyazi Berkes. This has led to a proliferation of studies stressing the ‘otherness’ 
of Ahmed III and Damad İbrahim in an Ottoman context. The thorough in- 
vestigation ofthe source material employed by these authors, however, suggests 
that the topos of the pro-Western and reformist Ottomans of the “Tulip Age’ 
should be understood as a literary creation that does not necessarily mirror the 
historical reality of 1718-30. 
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as a propagandistic stunt directed at a Western audience. The French translation 
was prepared by Marie De Launay. Usál-i mimari-i Osmani, ed. Ibrahim Edhem 
Paşa (Dersaadet, 1873); Larchitecture Ottomane, ouvrage autorisé par irade impér- 
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ial, et publié sous le patronage de Son Excellence Edhem Pacha, pour l'Exposition Uni- 
verselle de 1873 a Vienne, ed. Edhem Pacha, (Constantinople, Imprimerie et Lith- 
ographie Centrales, 1873), ‘VII. Monographie de la fontaine de Sultan Ahmed III 
a Bab-i-Houmaioun. 

114 Larchitecture Ottomane, VII, p. 59. 
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1328), p.2. 

116 Halide Edib [Adıvar], Turkey faces West (New Haven, Ct, 1930), p. 158. 
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tain in the daily Aksam. Ahmed Refik, “Üçüncü Ahmed Çeşmesi” in Akşam, (28 
February 1936). 

118 In this instance he refers to the work of the historian Tayyarzade Ahmed Ata. 
(Tarih-i Ata, vol.ll, p. 108). Lále, pp. 35-6. 

119 Lále, p. 36. 

120 Lále, p. 36. 

121 Lále, p. 36. 

122 Lále, pp. 36-7. 

123 Lále, p. 37. 

124 The historian refers to the work of the then current vakaniivis Râşid in this in- 
stance: “Tarih-i Râşid, cild 5, s 4437 Låle, p. 37. 

125 The date is provided in later editions of the text in the 'new' Turkish alphabet. 
Ahmed Refik, Lále Devri, &^ ed., (İstanbul, s.d.), p. 30. 

126 Lále, p. 37. Asa matter of fact, the holdings of the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris 
contain Lenoir's book, entitled Nouvelle description de la ville de Constantinople, 
avec la relation du voyage de l'ambassadeur de la Porte Ottomane & de son séjour ala 
Cour de France, but unfortunately, I have not been able to consult this book. 

127 Larchitecture Ottomane, p. 66. 

128 Larchitecture Ottomane, p. 66-7. 

129 Robert Gildea pointed out how the French historian had not shied away from utilis- 
ing his trade in a way that could prove politically motivated: "Albert Vandal, in his 
study of the alliance of Napoleon and Alexander in 1807, sought to show how the 
Emperor had escaped diplomatic isolation, and had anticipated the Franco-Russian 
alliance of 1891-2? R. Gildea, The Past, p. 105. 

130 "Discours de M. A. Vandal de l'Académie francaise) in F. Charles, A. Leroy-Beaulieu, 

e.a., Les Questions actuelles de politique étrangére en Europe (Paris, 1911), p. 238; D. 

Cochin, Quatre français: Pasteur, Chevreul, Brunetiére, Vandal (Paris: Hachette, 

1912), p. 265; M. Conway, Catholic Politics in Europe 1918-1945 (London and New 

York: Routledge, 1997), pp. 1-2. 

Ahmed Refik, ‘Albert Vandal (1850-1910) in İkdam, 9058, (s June 1922); 9062, 

(9 June 1922), 9065, (12 June 1922), republished in his Fransız, pp. 41-56. 

132 The French historian's works dealing with Ottoman topics are the following: AI- 

bert Vandal, Le pacha Bonneval (Paris: L. Cerf, 1885); Albert Vandal, Une ambas- 

sade francaise en orient sous Louis XV. La mission du Marquis de Villeneuve 1728-1741 

(Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie, 1887); Albert Vandal, Les Arméniens et la réforme 

de la Turquie (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie, 1897); Albert Vandal, L'odyssée d'un 

ambassadeur. Les voyages du Marquis de Nointel (1670-1680) (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 

Cie, 1900). 

Ahmed Refik did not hide his admiration for this book, stating that, in it, Vandal 

had portrayed early eighteenth-century French foreign policy in a ‘clear’ and 'at- 

tractive’ style. Ahmed Refik, Fransız, p. 54. 
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134 Ahmed Refik, Fransız, p. 54; Recueil dactes, pp. 243-67; M. A. Laugier, Histoire des 
négociations pour la paix conclue à Belgrade, 2 vols, (Paris: Vve Duchesne, 1768); L. 
Cassels, The Struggle for the Ottoman Empire, 1717-1740 (London: Murray, 1966); 
K. A. Roider, The Relectant Ally: Austria’s Policy in the Austro-Turkish War, 1737- 
1719 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1972). 

135 Ahmed Refik had been particularly impressed by the Frenchman’s ability to syn- 
thesise information and render the events in a style, at the same time precise and ob- 
jective, yet enjoyable and engaging. He proclaimed Albert Vandal to have been one 
of the great historians of the nineteenth century. Ahmed Refik, Fransiz, pp. 41 and 


49. 

136 A. Vandal, ambassade, p. 85 and 90. 

137 Lále, pp. 58-9. 

138 Lále, p. 61. 

139 Lále, p. 61. 

140 Lâle, p. 61. Ahmed Refik supplies the following footnote: 'Ogüst Böp, Onsek- 

izicinci Asırda Boğaziçi Ressamları, s 12:35? At a later date he also wrote an article 

on Boppe and his work as an historian; Ahmed Refik, “Mösyö (Böp) ve Eserleri” in 

İkdam, 8695, (26 May 1921). 

The letter is kept in the French Archives: Affaires étranges, Turquie, vol. 64, fol. 

199; Auguste Boppe, Les peintres, p. 17, footnote 1; Auguste Boppe, Les peintres, pp. 
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142 Mercure de France (June 1724, Geneve: Slatkine Reprints, 1969), pp. 1251- 
1264/330-333. 

143 Albert Vandal, ambassade, p.83. 

144 Albert Vandal, ambassade, pp.83 and 86. 
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utation of the Habsburg Emperor Rudolf II (1576-1612). Nineteenth-century his- 
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Rudolf II and his World. A Study in Intellectual History 1576-1612 (Oxford: OUP, 
1973), p. 44; R. J. W. Evans, ‘Rudolf II and his Historians in Prag um 1600. Beiträge 
zur Kunst und Kultur am Hofe Rudolfs II. (Wien: Luca, 1988), pp. 45-50. 

146 In the period 1634-37 the tulip trade in the Netherlands led to increasing specula- 
tion reaching an early climax so that subsequently the markets collapsed. Simon 
Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the 
Golden Age, 28 ed. (London: Collins, 1987). 

147 J. de Hammer, Histoire, vol. XIV, p. 65. 

148 Cfr. chapter I/1, p. 11. 

149 Lále, p. 39. 

150 Lále, pp. 39-40. 

151 Lále, p. 40. 

152 The treaty had been signed in 1606. Gustav Bayerle, “The Compromise at Zsitva- 
torok’ in AO, VI, (1980), pp. 22- 28. 
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Metis Yayınları, 1994), p. 40. 
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ern Era (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 
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siklopedisi, vol. 4, pp. 875-6., 
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May 1912/1328), p. 90. 

168 The reference reads ‘Madam Móntegü, Şark Mektübları: cild 1, 1717* 
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169 Lále, p. 69. 
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172 Lále, p. 69. 

173 Lále, pp. 69-70. 
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Chapter 1/3 
Calibrating the Idea ofa “Tulip Age’: Ahmed Refik's Publications 
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150 Lále, pp. 24-5. 
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Chapter 11/1 
The Establishment of 
the Turkish Republic and 
the Quest for a New Historiography, 1923-30 
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ing with the nationalist mood ofthe time, Selim Nüzhet immediately remarks fur- 
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baacılığı, p. 30. 

155 Matbaacılığı, p. 32. 
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‘[t]he statesman, chiefly responsible for the first attempt at reform was Damad 
Ibrahim Paşa, who had ‘in 1721 sent Yirmisekiz Mehmed Said Efendi [sic] as am- 
bassador to Paris, with instructions to “make a thorough study of the means of civ- 
ilization and education, and report on those capable of application" in Turkey: He 
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in the form of the printing press in İstanbul led Bernard Lewis to proclaim that the 
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French ‘wave of Turquerie ... had its counterpart in a rather small wave of French 
manners and styles in Istanbul. French gardens, French decorations, French furni- 
ture acquired a brief vogue in [Ottoman] palace circles: A couple of years later 
(1964) the Turkish scholar Niyazi Berkes published even more far-reaching and ab- 
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ace to Mehmed Efendi's book. On the following page Berkes mentions Selim 
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177 Unat mentions that this edition was published in 1872 and contains 48 pages. F. R. 
Unat, Osmanlı Sefirleri, p. 58. 

178 This edition of Yirmisekiz Çelebi's text contained 151 pages. F. R. Unat, Osmanlı 
Sefirleri, p. 58. 

179 ER. Unat, Osmanlı Sefirleri, p. 58. 
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Chapter II/2: 

The Subterranean Survival of the “Tulip Age; 1930-38 
H. Cemil [Çambel], ‘Hars Tebdili' in Yeni Ruh, (1929), pp. 96-102. Re-published 
in Atatürk Devri Fikir Hayatı II Atatürk Dizisi: 11, eds M. Kaplan et al., (Ankara: 
Kültür Bakanlığı, 1981), pp. 6-7. 
Cfr. Chapter II/1, p. 89. 
Ali Canib [Yöntem], “Rönesans ve Türkiye’ in Hayat, I, 1-2 (December 1926), pp. 
5-7. 
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‘Nietzsche’ p. 69. 
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M. S. İpşirloğlul, Avrupa Kültür Tarihinde Rönesans (C.H.P. Konferansları: 16, 
I 940). 
M. S. Ipsir[oglu], Avrupa, p. 77. 
M.S. Ipsir[oglu], Avrupa, pp. 82 and 84. 
S. İpşirloğlul, Avrupa, p. 75. 
M.S. Ipsir[oglu], Avrupa, p.75. 
Cfr. Chapter 1/3, p. 76. 
The political scientist Dietrich Jung calls the implementation of the Kemalist reform 
movement a ‘cultural transformation of Turkish culture, which entailed the 'delib- 
erate dissolution of Ottoman-Muslim culture? He goes on then that this ‘radical pic- 
ture of the Kemalist reforms’ such as is apparent in the majority of the books deal- 
ing with the subject bearing such telling titles as Phoenix Ascendant: The Rise of 
Modern Turkey or Allah Dethroned: A Journey Through Modern Turkey, ‘served as 
a smokescreen to hide the continuities between Ottoman modernisation and the 
formation of a Turkish nation-state’. Jung calls these ‘traces’ a ‘submerged legacy: D. 
Jung and W. Piccoli, Turkey at the Crossroads. Ottoman Legacies and a Greater 
Middle East (London and New York: Zed Books, 2001), pp. VII and 61. 
Ahmed Refik, Hicri Onbirinci Asırda Istanbul Hayatı 1000-1100! (İstanbul: Devlet 
Matbaası, 1931), pp. 59; Ahmed Refik, Hicri Onikinci Asırda İstanbul Hayatı 
1100-1200? (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1930), pp. 240; Ahmed Refik, Hicri 
Onüçüncü Asırda İstanbul Hayatı ‘1200-1255’ (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1932), pp. 
33. 
From Court, pp. 46-7. 
E. J. Zürcher, Turkey, p. 189. 
Dr. Rıza Nir, Türk, vol. III, p. 57. 
Dr. Rıza Nir, Türk, vol. III, p. 58. 
Hülya Küçük, Bektashi, p. 231. 
Büşra Ersanlı Behar undertook the study of the Republic’s official history (resmi 
tarih) as her doctoral research under the supervision of Prof. Dr. Şerif Mardin. Her 
subsequently published thesis is currently the best overview of the development of 
the Turkish History Thesis available. B. E. Behar, İktidar. 
Afet İnan, Atatürk ve İlim (Ankara: TTK, 1963), p. 8. 
The Türk Ocakları had been re-established on 23 April 1924. E Georgeon, ‘Les foy- 
ers turcs à l'époque kémaliste (1925-1931) in Turcica, XIV (1982), pp. 168-215. 
U. İğdemir, Cumhuriyetin so. Yılında Türk Tarih Kurumu (Ankara: TTK, 1973), 
PP- 3-4. 
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Türk Tarihinin Anahatları (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1930); B. E. Behar, İktidar, 
pp. 102-7. 

Türk Tarihinin Ana Hatları - Methal Kısmı (İstanbul, Devlet Matbaası, 1931) 
(hereafter abridged to T TAH); Semavi Eyice, “Atatürk'ün büyük bir tarih yazdırma 
teşebbüsü: Türk Tarihin Ana Hatları in Belleten, XXXII, 128 (October 1968), pp. 
509-26. 

Cfr. Yusuf Gedikli (ed.), Pontus Meselesi; A. Holly Shissler, Between Two Empires. 
Ahmet Ağaoğlu and the New Turkey (London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 2003). 
The textbook refers to the Ottomans’ ancestors as having been one of the Turkish 
tribes living in Central Asia (“Tataristan-1 Kebir”). Ahmed Vefik could arguably have 
based himself on Hammer's volumes, which would have been known to him. In his 
first volume Hammer starts off with characterising the Ottomans as a Turkish 
tribe originating in Central Asia (‘Turkestan’), harking back to a remote period in 
history. Ahmed Vefik, Fez/eke-i Tarih-i Osmani (Dersaadet: Matbaa-ı Âmire, 
1286/1869); J. de Hammer, Histoire, vol. I (1835), p.L 

TTAH, p. 3. 

TTAH, p. 7. 

Italics added. T'TAH, p. 15. 

TTAH, p. 64-8. 

Ina previous chapter, the work of Charles Seignobos is dealt with in connection with 
Ahmed Refik's treatment of Ahmed III5 çeşme in front of the B4b-; Hümdyün. As 
outlined there, in a facile manner Seignobos also equated the terms Arab and Islamic 
(Cfr. Chapter I/2, p. 36). TTAH p. 69. 

The Turkish authors commented how European specialists such as the historian 
Ernest Renan and the Orientalist Joseph Halevy had expressed their doubts about 
this claim. These Europeans had been quick to ascribe these civilisations a Semitic 
origin, rather than a Central Asian or Turcic one. 7 74H, pp. 70-1. 

TTAH, p.73. 

By way of appendix, a Turkish translation of a lecture delivered by Léon Cahun in 
1873 on the ‘Turanian origin of the Arian language in France was included as well. 
The translation had been executed by Ruşen Eşref [Ünaydin]. L. Cahun, “Fransada 
Ari Dillere Takaddüm Etmiş Olan Lehçenin Turani Menşei in TTAH, pp. 75-87. 
Semavi Eyice, Atatürk; pp. 509-26. 

The Türk Ocakları were absorbed into the Cumhuriyet Halk Fırkası during the party 
congress of 15 October 1927. But according to Mete Tunçay, the government was 
not satisfied with this institution, resolving to abolish it completely and to replace 
the Ocaklar with the Halkevleri as sound institutions for the dissemination of the 
Kemalist ideology throughout the country. The Halkevleri were opened on 19 Feb- 
ruary 1932. Mete Tunçay, Türk Cumhuriyetinin, p. 195; E. J. Zürcher, Turkey, p. 188; 
K. N. Duru, Kemalist Rejimde Öğretim ve Eğitim (İstanbul: Kanaat Kitabevi, 
1938), pp. 102-3. 

E Georgeon, ‘Les foyers turcs, p. 209. 

Birinci Türk Tarih Kongresi. Maarif Vekaleti ve Türk Tarihi tetkik Cemiyeti tarafin- 
dan tertip edilmiştir (Ankara, T.C.Maarif Vekâleti, 1932) (hereafter abridged to Z. 
TTK). 

“Okuyanlara; in Z. TIK, p. V. 

Esat Bey occupied the post from 27 September 1930 till 18 September 1932. 

I. TTK, p. s. 

I. TTK, p. 10. 

Afet (İnan), “Tarihten evvel ve tarih fecrinde’ in I. T TK, p.24. 
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Afet [İnan], “Tarihten evvel, p-31. 

Afet (İnan), “Tarihten evvel, pp. 25 and 31. 

Cfr. Chapter I/2, pp. 42-3. 

B. Toprak, ‘Die Institutionalisierung des Laizismus in der türkischen Republik" in 
J. Blaschke and M. Van Bruinissen (eds), Thema: Islam und Politik in der Türkei, 
Jahrbuch zur Geschichte und Gesellschaft des Vorderen und Mittleren Orients 1984 
(Berlin, 1984). 

This rather paternalistic attitude seems illustrated in the fact that the election of a 
Turkish beauty queen, first organised in 1929, was seen by contemporaries as a pro- 
gressive step towards emulating Western habits. D. Duman and P. Duman, “Kültürel 
Bir Değişim Aracı Olarak Güzellik Yarışmaları in TT, 7, 42 (June 1997), pp. 20- 
6. 

H. Cemil [Çambel], “Ege Medeniyetinin Mengeine Umumi bir Bakış in 7. TTK, 
pP. 213-4. 

H. Cemil | Çambel), “Ege Medeniyeti) p. 213-4. 

Y. Ziya | Ortaç), “Mısır din ve ilâhlarının Türklükle alâkası in Z. TTK, p. 259. 
Reşit Galip, “Türk Irk ve Medeniyet Tarihine Umumi bir Bakış in LTTK, p. 131. 
As Ahmed Refik had done in his school textbook, at the Congress Avram Galanti 
simply tried to keep abreast of the developments in scientific research in the West. 
For example, Galanti dealt with the work of Eduard Meyer in his speech, pointing 
out that this German scholar had unsuccessfully attempted to establish a link be- 
tween the Hittites and the Sumerians in his Geschichte des Alterturms (1913). This 
was a blow to the scientific integrity of the Congress, as the Sumerians were put for- 
ward as the first documented Turkish people in the Near East to have established 
themselves as founders of a high culture. Avram Galanti, in Z. TTK, pp. 445-51 
(448). 

Samih Rifat, in J. TTK, pp. 452-71, 472-80 (474-5). 

‘Birinici Türk Tarih Kongresine iştirak edenler. Türk Tarihi Tetkik Cemiyeti Azaları 
in L TTK, p. VII. 

Cfr. Chapter II/1, pp. 99-100. 

Yusuf Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak ve Tarih okutmak usullerine dair’ in 7. TTK, pp. 
577-607; B. E. Behar İktidar, PP. 149-53. 

Yusuf Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak? p. 589. 

Y. Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak; p. 593. 

Y. Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak; p. 595. 

Y. Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak; p. 595. 

Y. Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak; p. 595. 

Y. Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak; p. 595. 

Müderris Ahmet Refik Bey, in 7. TTK, p. 609. 

Cfr. Chapter II/1, pp. 96-7. 

The lecture was delivered on 10 July. Yusuf Hikmet [Bayur], “Şarkta İnhitat Sebe- 
pleri! in I. TTK, pp. 485-530 (511-3). 

Yusuf Hikmet, ‘Sark; p. 528. 

Büşra Behar remarks that the third volume of the Tarih textbook displays a similar 
nationalist reading of the Ottoman enterprise. B. Ersanli. Behar, İktidar, p.113. 
Cfr. Chapter 1/3, p. 75. 

Cfr. Chapter I/2, p. 30. 

In a commemorative article, published a year after Atatürk's death, Âfet Hanım re- 
lates Mustafa Kemal’s criticism of Namık Kemal's well-known phrase in his poem 
Hürriyet Kasidesi which declares the Turks to have founded a world empire from 
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the humble beginnings of a small tribal unit ('Cihangirane bir devlet çıkardık bir 
asiretden’). She also stresses the importance of Atatürk's personal encouragement of 
the archaeological exploration of Anatolia. Afet İnan, ‘Atatürk ve Tarih Tezi’, in Bel- 
leten, III, 10 (1 April 1939), pp. 243-6; M. Namık Kemal, Osmanlı Tarihi, new ed. 
(İstanbul, 1326/1910-11), p. 50; Namık Kemal'in Sairligi ve Bütün Sürleri, ed. Ön- 
der Göçgün (Ankara: AKM, 1999). 

Semavi Eyice, ‘Atatürk, pp. 509-26. 

Unfortunately I have as yet not been able to track down this publication. Ahmed 
Refik, Osman oğulları, Türk Tarihin Ana Hatları, I. Seri no. 32 (Istanbul, 1932), 20 


Unfortunately I have as yet not been able to track down this publication. Şemset- 
tin [Günaltay], Müslümanlığının çıktığı ve yayıldığı zamanlarda Orta Asya'nın 
umumi vaziyeti, Türk Tarihin Ana Hatları, I. Seri no. 35 (Istanbul, 1932), 89 PP. 
Unfortunately I have as yet not been able to track down this publication. Yusuf 
Akçura, Osmanlı devletinin kuruluşu ve bu vakiaya dair başlıca menbalar, Türk 
Tarihin Ana Hatları, I. Seri no. 52 (Istanbul, 1932), 14 PP. 

Galip Ata [Atac]5 contribution is illustrative of the true aim of the series: Sumer- 
lerde hekimlik, Eski Mısırda hekimlik, İskitlerde hekimlik, 53 pp. Semavi Eyice, 
“Atatürk; p. 523. 

Unfortunately I have as yet not been able to track down these publications. Ahmed 
Refik, Osmanoğulları, Türk Tarihin Ana Hatları, II. Seri no.1 (Istanbul, 1934), 67 
pp; Ahmed Refik, Devşirme usulü, Türk Tarihin Ana Hatları, II. Seri no.3 (İstan- 
bul, 1934), 11 pp. 

Y.Akcura[oglu], “Tarih yazmak 5 p. 597. 

Tarih I. Tarihten ev[v]elki zamanlar ve eski zamanlar (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 
1931); Tarih IL Ortazamanlar (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1931); Tarih III. Yeni 
ve yakın zamanlarda Osmanlı Türk Tarihi (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 193 1); Tarih 
IV. Türkiye Cümhuriyeti (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1931). 

The committee of writers consisted of M. Tevfik, Samih Rıfat, Akçuraoğlu Yusuf, 
Reşit Galip, Hasan Cemil [Çambel], Âfet [İnan], Baki Bey, İsmail Hakkı 
[Uzunçarşılı], Reşit Saffet. Tarih I (1951), p. VI. 

Kâzım Duru attended a conference in Basel, where the two opposing camps in his- 
tory education propounded their views. The position taken by Germany and Italy 
he called ‘dynamic’ and ‘focused’, and the side represented by the French, ‘static’ and 
“abstract”. The former maintained that history education should serve a national- 
ist purpose, whereas the French suggested that history should be practised as an ob- 
jective science, and serve no other goal but the discovery of truth. Duru recorded 
that the audience reacted with derision upon hearing the French position. History 
education in the Republic was thus meant to further a nationalist agenda. The aim 
of history education was to turn the pupils and later adult citizens away from the 
preceding Ottoman era, when the Turks had been only one of many groups (unsur) 
living in the Ottoman lands. But this conscious use of education as a means to mould 
individuals in accordance with state-held beliefs had also been practised by the Ot- 
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Cfr. Chapter 11/1, pp. 100-1, 103-4 and 109-10; 11/2, pp. 137-9. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 19. 

Cfr. Chapter 11/2, p. 127. Tarih III (1931), p.77. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 19; S. N. Gerçek, Tärk Matbaacilığı I. Mütefer- 
rika Matbaası, (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1939). Cfr. Chapter II/1, p. 104. 

S. N. Gerçek, Türk Matbaacılığı (1939), p. 44. Cfr. Chapter 11/1, p. 105-9. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel) p. 19. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 19. 

Selim Nüzhet [Gerçek], Türk Gazeteciliği, (İstanbul: Devlet Matbaası, 1931), PP. 
8-9. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 19. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 20. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 29. 

E.Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, pp. 29-30. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 29. 

E. Z. Karal, “Tanzimattan evvel, p. 29. 

Ö. L. Barkan, “Tanzimat Tetkiklerinin Ortaya Koyduğu Bazı Meseleler? in İÜİFM, 
11/2 (1941), pp. 288-329. 

Bloch was one of the founders of the so-called Annales (1922) school of historiog- 
raphy which placed a great emphasis on the socio-economic aspects of history, 
largely ignored previously. His studies of rural France and its feudal society, such as 
Les caractéres originaux de l'histoire rurale frangaise (1931), must have played a 
large role in determining Barkan's outlook and practice as a historian upon his re- 
turn to Turkey. Halil İnalcık, ‘Impact of the Annales School on Ottoman Studies 
and New Findings in JFBC (1978), pp. 69-96; P. Burke, The French Historical Rev- 
olution. The Annales School 1929-89 (Cambridge: Polity, 1990); C. Fink, Marc 
Bloch (Cambridge: CUP, 1989). 

Nedim Yalansız, “Cumhuriyet, p. 15; H. Sahillioglu, “Ömer Lütfi Barkan’ in /UÍFM, 
41, 1/4 (September 1982). 

Ö. L. Barkan, “Türk Toprak Hukuku Tarihinde Tanzimat ve 1274 (1858) tarihli 
Arazi Kanunnamesi' in Tanzimat, pp. 321-421. 

O. L. Barkan, “Tanzimat Tetkiklerinin; pp. 288 and 291. 

Italics in original. O. L. Barkan, “Tanzimat Tetkiklerinin, p.295. 

O. L. Barkan, “Tanzimat Tetkiklerinin, p.318. 

Ó. L. Barkan, “Tanzimat Tetkiklerinin; p.318. 

The EI was purportedly modelled on the so-called "Pauly Wissowa, the Realency- 
clopadie der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (1894-1978). 

İslâm Ansiklopedisi. İslâm Âlemi Tarih, Çoğrafya, Etnografya ve Bibliografya Lügatı, 
I, 1. - 9. cüz, ab - ‘atama, (İstanbul: Maarıf Basımevi, 1942), title-page. 

Karal also wrote the entries on Barbaros Hayrettin Paga, Sultans Mahmud II, 
Mehmed V and Mehmed VI, as well as various topics under the heading of Atatürk. 
Twelve volumes of the Islam Ansiklopedisi were published between 1940 and 1974. 
E. Z. Karal, ‘Ahmet III? in ŻA (1942), vol. I, pp. 165-8. 

E. Z. Karal, ‘Ahmet lll? p. 167. 

Cfr. chapter II/2, pp. 115-6. 

Cfr. chapter II/2, p. 116. 
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103 Arent Jan Wensinck maintains that '[t]he prohobition of wine [and other alcoholic 
intoxicants] was not in Muhammed’s programme at the beginning: But the Prophet's 
subsequent acquaintance with the ‘consquences of drunkenness . . . are said to have 
led Muhammed to change his attitude” In particular Sura V, 92 brings an end to the 
habit of drinking wine amongst Muslims, calling it ‘an abomination of the work of 
Satan’ A. J. Wensinck, 'Khamr, in EJ, new ed. (1978), vol. IV, pp. 994-7. In the next 
world ( Paradise"), however, the consumption of wine is allowed and even encour- 
aged. Sura XLVII:15 speaks of the rivers of Paradise, including rivers of wine - a de- 
light to the drinkers: . 

104 Law no. 790 regulating the production and the sale of alcoholic beverages (Mesritbat- 
i Küüliyye Kanunu) was issued in 1926, and the government monopoly which had 
thus been established received the name /eke/ in 1932. S. J. Shaw, History, vol. IL p. 
385; l. Özer, Tekel, (İstanbul: İstanbul Üniversitesi Yayınları, 1967). 

105 E. Z. Karal, ‘Ahmet IIL? p. 167 

106 Enver Ziya Karal, Selim III.àn Hatt-ı Hümayunları. Harpler ve İsyanlar (Ankara: 
TTK, 1942); Enver Ziya Karal, Selim III.ün Hatt-ı Hümayunları. Nizam-ı Cedid 
(Ankara: TTK, 1946); Enver Ziya Karal, Osmanlı Tarihi, Cilt V: Nizam-ı Cedid ve 
Tanzimat Devirleri (1789-1856) (Ankara: TTK, 1947). 

107 Even though more recently, scholars such as Ahmet Evin or Kemal Silay do not repli- 
cate Karal's exact phrasing, their adherence to the models proposed in the Tanzi- 
mat volume and the İslâm Ansiklopedisi entries appears obvious. Evin's influential 
article, for instance, starts from the premise that the “Tulip Age’ witnessed ‘the for- 
mation of a Weltanschauung which included the possibility of introducing novel- 
ties at the expense of traditional norms’ , a Weltanschauung that functioned ‘in 
terms of the rise ofa new mentality’ Silay puts forward that Damad İbrahim sadáret 
coincided with ‘a serious movement towards a secular society: A. Ó. Evin, "The Tulip 
Age, p. 135; K. Silay, Nedim, p. 79. 

108 ER. Unat, Ahmet III. Devrine Ait bir Islahat Takriri, in TV, I, 2 (August 1941), 
pp. 107-21 

109 Cfr. Chapter 1/1, endnote (12), pp. 203-4. 

110 E.R. Unat, ‘Anadolu ve Rumeli Müdafaa-i Huku Cemiyetinin Kuruluşuna dair 
Vesikalar’; İ. Sungu, “Harf İnkılabı ve Milli Şef İsmet İnönü in TV, I, 1 (June 
1941), PP. 1-9; 10-9. 

111 T. Oz, ‘Selim IIL, Mustafa IV. ve Mahmud II. zamanlarına ait birkaç vesika; M. C. 
Baysun, ‘Mustafa Reşid Paşa'nın Paris ve Londra sefaretleri esnasındaki siyasi yazıları 
in ZTV,L 1 (June 1941), PP. 20-9, 30-44. 

112 ER. Unat, ‘Ahmet III. Devrine Ait, pp. 107-21. 

113 B. Kütükoğlu, “Vekâyinüvis, pp. 282-3. 

114 Vakaniivis Esad Efendinin Tarihi, ed. Z. Yılmazer (İstanbul: Osmanlı Arastır- 
maları Vakfı, 2000). 

115 Vakaniivis Esad, p. 586. 

116 N. Berkes, The Development, p. 31. 

117 F. R. Unat, ‘Ahmet III. Devrine Ait, footnote [3], p. 107. 

118 Unat recounts that Esad Efendi presented this document without any kind of ref- 
erence or indication of a source. One thus has to conclude that he had discovered 
this document in the holdings of the imperial palace to which he had free access as 
the official chronicler of the Ottoman state. F. R. Unat, Ahmet IIL. Devrine Ait’ p. 
107. 

119 The words in the /4yiba seem confirmed by Childs appraisal of the standing army, 


created in western Europe between 1648 and 1714. His claim is that seventeenth- 
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and eighteenth-century observers associated the mere mention of the notion ofa 
standing army with a “professional, controlled, relatively homogeneous body of 
troops and the phrase as such became ‘synonymous with an absolute monarchy, a 
coercive political instrument used in internal affairs as well as against foreign op- 
ponents. J. Childs, Armies and Warfare in Europe, p. 28; Vakanüvis Esad, p. 594. 

120 According to Wiliam McNeill, such a de-personalized army, when ‘in good work- 
ing order, ‘could sweep all opponents from the field who were not organized, 
equipped, and trained in substantially the same fashion. W. H. McNeill, Europes 
Steppe Frontier 1500-1800 (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1964), pp. 129-30; Vakaniivis Esad, p. 595. 

121 Vakanüvis Esad, p. 596. 

122 Vakanüvis Esad, p. 599. 

123 Vakanüvis Esad, p. 599. 

124 According to Anton Schaendlinger the /4yiba must have been composed and pre- 
sented to the Grand Vezir prior to the conclusion of the Treaty of Passarowitz (21 
July 1718). A. C. Schaendlinger, “Die Entdeckung; p. 94; Vakanüvis Esad, p.586. 

125 ER.Unat, ‘Ahmet III. Devrine Ait’. 

126 B. Lewis, The Emergence, p. 45. 

127 N. Berkes, The Development, p. 30. 

128 A. C. Schaendlinger, 'Die Entdeckung: 

129 Schaendlinger declares that the “Grofwesir Damad Ibrahim Paşa im höchsten 
Maße reform policies ‘gefördert und angeregt [hatt]; a phrase that seems remark- 
ably close to Lewis's appraisal of Damad Ibrahim. A. C. Schaendlinger, “Die Ent- 
deckung; p. 91; B. Lewis, Tbe Emergence, p. 45. 

130 ER. Unat, Ahmed III. devrinde yapılmış bir Önasya haritası” in TV, I, 2 (August 

1941), p. 160. 

Asa native of Kazan, Kurat devoted a number of studies to the Turks of Central Asia 

and Rusia in the 1930s. A. N. Kurat, XII Karlin Türkiyede kalışı ve bu sıralarda Os- 

manlı İmparatorluğu (İstanbul: Koskun Matbaası, 1943); A. N. Kurat, “XVIII. 

Yüzyıl Başı Avrupa “Umumi Harbi”nde Türkiye'nin Tarafizligy in Belleten, VIL 17 

(1943), pp. 245-72. i 

132 Ahmed Refik, Memálik-i Osmaniyyede Demirbaş Sarl (Istanbul: Hilâl Matbaası, 
1332/1916), 123 pp. 

133 M. Tayyib Gökbilgin had carlier published a study on a similar topic. He had un- 
carthed and published hitherto unknown documents pertaining to the Hungarian 
immigrant Férenc Rákoczi. His article does not contain a direct reference to the 
"Tulip Age’ however. M. T. Gökbilgin, ‘II. Racoczi Ferencz ve tevabiine dair yeni 
vesikalar” in Belleten, V/20 (1941), pp. 577-95. 

134 A. N. Kurat, ‘XVIII. Yüzyıl Başı, p.258. 

135 A. N. Kurat, ‘XVIII. Yüzyıl Başı, p. 259. 

136 Cfr. Chapter I/5, p. 75. 

137 A. N. Kurat, XII Karl, p. 18. Cfr. Chapter I/2, p. 40. 

138 A. N. Kurat, ‘XVIII. Yüzyıl Başı, p. 258. 

139 Ahmed III was an accomplished calligrapher who had studied under the renowned 
Hafız Osman, while living at his father’s palace in Edirne. This trait of the Sultan 
had been largely ignored by previous scholars. But Kurat's mention of the pictorial 
skills of Sultan Ahmed III was probably nothing but the product of the author's 
fancy. A. N. Kurat, XII Karl, pp. 19 and 21; A. Alparslan, ‘Some Ottoman Sultans 
as Calligraphers in The 8th International Congress of Turkish Art, Cairo 26 Sep- 
tember-1 October 1987 (Cairo: Matba' at Hay'at al-Athar al-Misriyah, 1987), p. 80. 
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140 A.N. Kurat, XII Karl, p. 22. 

141 A.N. Kurat, XII Karl, p. 22. 

142 Cfr. Chapters I/ 1, p. 13 and I/3, pp. 69 and 73. 

143 J. de Hammer, Histoire, vol. XIV, pp.232-3. 

144 Cemil Bilsel, Istanbul Üniversitesi, p. 94. 

145 Selim Nüzhet's reference reads ‘Doktor Osman Şevki Bey: Türk Tababeti Tarihi 
sahife 213. He recounts how Damad İbrahim's concern with the health of the 
population had induced the Vezir to have Sultan Ahmed III publish a 'fermán' en- 
suring that all medical practitioners would be forced to undergo an exanimation. 
Selim Nüzhet Gerçek, Türk Matbaacılığı, pp. 26-7. 

146 Cfr. Chapter 11/2, pp. 118-9. 

147 Aleftist sympathiser like Zeki Sarıhan can nowadays proclaim that “Cumhuriyet de- 
vrimcileri Osmanlı'ya düşmandır) indicating the extreme unwillingness of the Ke- 
malists in the 1920s and 30s to deal with the Ottomans. Z. Sarıhan, “Cumhuriyet 
Devrimi'nin Osmanlı'ya bakışı” in BÜ, 59 (May 1999), p. 31. 

148 Cemil Bilsel, Istanbul Üniversitesi, p.53. 

149 M. Kaplan, in A. H. Tanpınar, rguncu Asır Türk Edebiyatı Tarihi, 79 ed. (İstanbul: 
İstanbul Üniversitesi Yayınları, 1988), p. XIII; F. Akün, ‘Ahmet Hamdi Tanpınar 
in TDED, XII, 10, pp. 1-32. 

ıso A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu Asır Türk Edebiyatı Tarihi (İstanbul: İstanbul 
Üniversitesi Yayınları, 1942), pp. 1-15. 

151 A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, p. 1. 

152 Cfr. Chapter I/5, p. 79. 

153 A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, pp. 3-4. 

154 A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, p. 8. 

155 A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, p. 8. 

156 A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, p. 8. 

157 A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, p. 9. 

158 A.H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, prr 

159 As such, the author seems to have regarded the whole of the eighteenth century as 
an era of reform and renewal movements. A. H. Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu, p. 12. 

160 In the essay on İstanbul, Tanpınar simply says “İbrahim Paşa'nın başladığı her şey I. 
Mahmud zamanında devam eder”, speaking about ‘Lâle Devri ve onun devamı 
olan yıllarda’. However, his personal appreciation of the positive aspects of the “Tulip 
Age’ was confused. At an earlier stage he had claimed that the extent of the ac- 
complishments of the “Tulip Age’ was limited to a few ‘copies’ of French-style ar- 
chitectonic elements. A. H. Tanpınar, Beş Şehir, 6" ed. (İstanbul: Dergâh, 1979), 
PP- 93. 95-6. 

161 Saraçaoğlu led the government between 9 June 1942 and 8 March 1943, only to be 
appointed to lead the next government as well (15 March 1943-5 May 1946). 

162 Robert W. Olson, "The Remains of Talat, in DWDI, 26, 4 (1986), pp. 46-56. 

165 III. Türk Tarih Kongresi Ankara, 15 - 20 Kasım 1943 (Ankara: TTK, 1948). 

164 S. Günaltay, in III. TTK, p. 2. 

165 At that time, Yücel apparently had not yet fully developed his academic detachment 
from Atatürk, which would allow him in the coming years to offer a re-appraisal of 
the Türk Tarih Tezi. H. A. Yücel, in IIL TTK, p. 8. 

166 M. E. Tekiner, “Tarihimizde noksanlar nasıl tamamlanabilir” in MI. TTK, p. 466 and 
469. 

167 Cfr. Chapter 1/1, pp. 10-1; endnote (13), p. 203. E Çöker, Türk Tarih Kurumu, p. 500. 
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168 A. C. Yöntem, Nedim'in hayatı ve çağdaşlarının üstündeki tesirleri” in III. TTK, 
p. 109-21. 

169 A.C. Yöntem, Nedim, p. 121. 

170 Cfr. Chapter II/ 1, p. 104. 

171 A.C. Yöntem, Nedim, p. 113. 

172 A.C. Yöntem, ‘Nedim, pp. 109 and 114. 

173 A.C. Yöntem, Nedim, p. 112. 

174 A.C. Yöntem, Nedim, p. 121. 

175 1730 Patrona İhtilâlı Hakkında Bir Eser: Abdi Tarihi, ed. F. R. Unat (Ankara: 
TTK, 1943), II. seri-no.10. 

176 1730 Patrona, p. IX. 

177 1730 Patrona, p. X. Cfr. Chapter I/2, p. 25. 

178 E. Z. Karal, Osmanlı Tarihi, Cilt V: Nizam-ı Cedid ve Tanzimat Devirleri (1789- 
1856) (Ankara,: TTK 1947). 

179 E.Z. Karal, Osmanlı Tarihi, p. 9. 

180 E.Z. Karal, Osmanlı Tarihi, p. 196. 

181 IV. Türk Tarih Kongresi, Ankara 10 - 14 Kasım 1948 (Ankara: TTK, 1952). 

182 Sedat Alp had studied in Germany since 1932. Upon his return he was appointed 
to the Ankara Üniversitesi. Alp was the first Turkish Hittitologist. F. Coker, Türk 
Tarib Kurumu, pp. 641-2. 

183 Sedat Alp, “Hitit Devletinin iç bünyesi’ in IV T TK, pp. 44-5. 

184 E. Tekiner, ‘Nedim ve Damad İbrahim Paşa mezarlari in IV. TTK, pp. 174-77. 

185 B. S. Baykal, "Patrona Halil ayaklanması ile ilgili kaynaklar hakkında in IV. TIK, 
pp. 177-82. 

186 B. S. Baykal, ‘Patrona, p. 181. 

187 Cfr. Chapter I/2, pp. 50-1. 

188 B. S. Baykal, ‘Patrona, p. 182. 

189 Asa matter of fact, already in the 1930s such books had been published, as demon- 
strated by a search in the catalogue of the Milli Kütüphane (Ankara). Nevertheless 
the 1940s saw an explosion of these religious guide-books in Turkey. M. Z. Korgunal, 
Namaz Hocası ve Namaz Süreleri (İstanbul: Mehmet Baki, 1944). 

ıgoM.Z. Korgunal, Namaz, pp.7 and 17. 

191 M.Z. Korgunal, Namaz, pp. 3, 3-4 and 5-6. 

192 C. Koçak, “Siyasal Tarih) pp. 130 and 605. 

193 Statues and paintings of Mustafa Kemal began appearing from October 1926 on- 
wards. The continued use of such visual reminders of Atatürk's place in the Turk- 
ish people's hearts and minds indicates that this cult is still part of Turkey's ‘official 
culture) as pointed out by Zürcher. Even though nowadays one can very well read 
criticism of Atatürk and his reform policies, published and publicised by the ever- 
growing Islamist press and its supporters. S. J. Shaw, History, vol. IL p. 385; E. J. 
Zürcher, Turkey, p. 190; Hakan Albayrak, Kemalizm Terakkiye Mánidir (Vadi 
Yayınları, 2004). 

194 The book was published in four volumes (1947-55) by the Türkiye Basımevi, 
founded in 1925 by Demiray himself. 

195 Tahsin Demiray, in LH. Danişmend, İzahlı Osmanlı Tarihi Kronolojisi (İstanbul: 
Türkiye Basımevi, 1 947), vol. I, p. V. 

196 Turkey joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in February 1952 after two 
years of lobbying. D. Barchard, Turkey and the West (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1985), pp. 52-7. 

197 Tahsin Demiray, in İzahlı, p. V. 
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198 İ.H. Danişmend, İzahlı, p. XIV. 

199 Mete Tunçay, writing in the critically well-received Tiirkiye Tarihi, avows that the 
latter CHP governments had already begun to display a more lenient attitude to- 
wards Islam in the late 1940s. M. Tunçay, “Siyasal Tarih (1950-1960); in Türkiye Tar- 
ibi, vol. 4, p. 178. 

200 The Kemalist establishment also patronised new research on the figure of Ahmed 
Cevdet during the 1940s. E. Mardin, Medení Hukuk Cephesinden Ahmed Cevdet 
Paşa, (1822-1895) Ölümün soinci yıldönümü vesilesile (İstanbul: Cumhuriyet mat- 
baası, 1946). 
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Epilogue: The Politics of History, 1908-50 
‘Epitre A Son Excellence Monseigneur Le Comte de Noailles in D. Cantemir, 
Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman, ott se voyent les causes de son aggrandissement et de 
sa décadence, vol.I (Paris: J.-N. Le Clerc, 1743), no page number. 
The French original reads 'une réaction marquée des moeurs occidentales sur celles 
de l'Orient: Cfr. Chapter I/2, p. 55. 
Unfortunately I have not been able to consult Hanotaux’s original text (De ‘histoire 
et des historiens, 1919). Ahmed Refik first published a serialisation of his translation 
in Hayat, during early 1928. Later the Kanaat Kütüphanesi published the text in 
book form. Tarihi Sevdiren, pp. 308and 402, no.616 and 925. 
G. Hanotaux, Tarih ve Müverribler, ed. Ahmed Refik (İstanbul, 1932), pp. 13-20 
(‘2.Tarih bir San'attır”), 20-35 (5-Tarih bir ilimdir”). 
G. Hanotaux, Tarih, p. 14. 
G. Hanotaux, Tarih, pp. 15 and 20. 
“Muharririmize neler anlatıyor” quoted in Tarihi Sevdiren, p. 34. 
Hayden White calls the nineteenth century ‘the classic age of historical narrative; 
when historians wrote accounts disclosing 'the force of a moral judgment on the 
events [they] related. V. Hayden White, "The Value of Narrativity in the Repre- 
sentation of Reality’ in The Content of the Form, p. 22; V. Hayden White, Metahis- 
tory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe (Baltimore, 1973). 
Ahmed Refik’s attitude towards texts produced by his European contemporaries is 
illustrated in his appraisal of Vandal's book dealing with the seventeenth-century 
French Ambassador the Marquis de Nointel (Albert Vandal, Lodyssée d'un ambas- 
sadeur. Les voyages du Marquis de Nointel (1670-1680) (Paris, 1900). Ahmed Refik 
called this book an important source (even calling it a ‘document’ or ‘vesika’) re- 
garding the study of Fazıl Ahmed Pasa’s policies. In other words, it would appear that 
the mere fact that a study on the Ottoman past had been executed by a European 
historian validated the resulting text in such a way that Ahmed Refik did not just 
regard such a work as an interesting secondary source, but as a primary source in its 
own right, as indicated by his usage of the word ‘vesika, betraying a Rankean respect 
for documentary material. G. G. Iggers, Historiography in the Twentieth Century. 
From Scientific Objectivity to Postmodern Challenge (Hanover, NH: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1997), p. 5; Ahmed Refik, Fransız, p. 55. 
Peter Burke describes the ‘Whig interpretation of history’ as ‘the use of the past to 
justify the present’ P. Burke, ‘Origins of Cultural History’ in Varieties of Cultural His- 
tory (Cambridge: CUP, 1997), p. 1. 
Ahmed Refik studied the past ‘with one eye . . . upon the present, to quote Butter- 
field. Herbert Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (London: G. Bell, 
1931), p. 31; Sir D.Brogan, ‘Sir Herbert Butterfield as a Historian: an Appreciation’ 
in J. H. Elliott and H. G. Koenigsberger (eds), The Diversity of History: Essays in Ho- 
nour of Sir Herbert Butterfield (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970), pp. 1-15. 
V. Hayden White, “The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality’ p. 21. 
V. Hayden White, “The Politics of Historical Interpretation: Discipline and De-Sub- 
limation’ in The Content of the Form, p. 67. 
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